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PREFACE 


The aim of this book is to put before students beginning 
psychology a sketch of the subject which may be com- 
prehensible to them because it deals with common experi- 
ence illustrated by concrete cases These examples are 
not drawn from a doctor’s practice, but axe m a large 
part records of events such as take place every day In 
addition to this there are frequent references to literature, 
smce the psychological knowledge of an age is largely 
enshnned m its fiction, poetry, and drama 
Two classes of students have been kept specially m 
mmd throughout 

(i) Evemng-class students, of the type who attend 
W E A lectures, and who wish to gam a general insight 
mto their own minds and those of others , 

(a) Students in training colleges, who need then psycho- 
logy for a definite exammation as well as for general 
culture These students might use this book as a three- 
term course It covers the psychological part of an ordi- 
nary education syllabus, and should enable students to 
answer the psychological questions m a Prmciples of 
Education paper 

The book has also another aim m relation to these 
students It is hoped that it may enable them to sym- 
pathize somewhaj more with the children they are gomg 
to teach, and also to adapt themselves more rapidly to 
the demands of school hfe 

Behind this,lies another plea Educational psychology 
m the past has been almost exclusively the psychology of 
the child, and the psychology of the teacher has been 
neglected Yet the teacher is one half of the teachmg 
situation^ and, unless conditions are so arranged that the 
fe^cher^can develop his maximum eflSciency, the children 



are bound to suffer The teacher often works under con- 
ditions which would not be tolerated for a moment m 
"“any weU-orgamzed- factory Secondary and elementary 
schools are ahke culpable, though frequently m different 
ways 

In going round the elementary schools m some districts, 
no impartial person could fail to be struck by the extremely 
bad conditions under which many of the teachers work 
The buddings are old, badly ventilated, and so generally 
grrniy that no effort on a teacher’s part wiU ,make the 
room attractive Frequently the teachers have no proper 
staff-room, and the comer they have is msuf&ciently pro- 
vided with chairs The sanitary conditions are often 
shocking, and there is no water m the tap to enable any- 
body to wash In the country they may come from a 
distance and eat their lunch m school without such arrange- 
ments as would make the food reasonably palatable In 
towns the school buddmgs are m such noisy places that 
durmg much of a lesson the teacher cannot be heard 
In general, the teacher spends each day from 8 45 till 4 45 
m a contmual state of bustle, noise and strain, and all 
but the strongest rapidly show the effects 

The proportion of badly equipped secondary schools is 
smaller, but on the whole (except for the greater length 
of hohday) the conditions for the teachers are worse The 
hours of work in school are approximately the same (8 45 
to 4 15 or 4 45), and the lunch mterval is frequently occu- 
pied by school tasks of vanous kmds, whilst the staff-room 
IS generally too small to allow of any real repose But 
It is out of school that these teachers’ task is so much 
heavier Suppose that m a school of three hundred child- 
ren a teacher takes one subject throughout the school, she 
wiU be expected to set wntten work aboi^t twice a week to 
each class, and wdl therefore have six hundred exercises 
to correct m the course of the week, 1 e a hundred each 
everang In addition to this coixectmg she will have to 
prepare six or seven lessons a day, some of them mvolv- 
mg advanced work No one can correct more than sixty 
books m an hour, so that corrections take at least two 
hours, and the preparation of lessons probably oae more 
The total day’s work is, therefore, ten hours at (^east ” * 
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A student leaving college is cast into this life with no 
real preparation or explanation His’ headmaster^ having 
been through it himself, too often thinks that it is all for 
the best, and makes no effort to help, but rather sees m 
the young teacher’s misery an opportunity for enforcmg 
his own ideas and methods , with the residt that another 
teacher is produced of the type field up to ridicule m so 
many novels At vanous points through this book hmts 
have been given which it is trusted may be of help to 
those who are about to face this situation 

What is really needed is a new educational psychology 
which is concerned with the teacher Of late years m 
England an Industnal Psychology has sprung up which 
attempts to study workmg conditions m the joint mterest 
of workers and employers Investigators have been tramed 
and a technique developed As every year passes the 
value of this work becomes more obvious Not only do 
experts study the material and mental conditions of work, 
they also advise as to which people are most fitted for 
special types of work 

The teachmg profession needs an investigation on these 
hnes An enormous part of the stram and misery of a 
teacher's hfe is directly due to stupidity, bad organization 
and meanness If the National Union of Teachers, or 
some organization of secondary-school teachers, would 
insist on an mvestigation of their conditions of work, 
circulate a report, and do then best to get it acted on, 
a new era might open for teachers and consequently for 
I education m England and the world 




INTRODUCTION 
The Scope of the Book 
" What a piece of work is man I ’* 

It is never easy to wnte a text-book, and psychology is 
a sub] ect which presents exceptional difficulties The word 
itself claims that psychology is the study of the soul of 
man, but as we can only study the soul through its mani- 
festations, all the works of man, from one pomt of view, 
come legitimately within the limits of the subject To 
take an example, a cathedral represents an idea m the 
minds of the builders, and we can learn much of the thoughts 
of the age in which it was built from the study of it To 
the psychologist, therefore, a cathedral is relevant material, 
though the mechamcs of the bmlding and the strains of 
the masonry are irrelevant History is one long record 
of the minds of men in action , a large part of hterature 
IS nothing but careful studies of character thrown mto a 
fictitious form, but denvmg their value from their connec- 
tion with real hfe The psychologist may well say 
“ Homo sum , humani niM a me alienum puto *' 

The very richness of his field embarrasses him Not only 
does he study the imnd of man as displayed m history or 
concrete achieveAents, but he observes the behaviour of 
the hving human beings with whom he comes mto daily 
contact , he goes farther and compares the behaviour of 
his cat or do^ of monkeys, of amoebse, with that of man, 
and, from this companson, he hopes to understand better 
the behaviour of the people about him 
As is patural, no one psychologist ever hopes to cover 
til# whole of this vast field Inevitably one must confine 
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oneself to some particular point, and can only refer to 
other branches or draw an occasional illustration from them 
■ This book will confine itself to the workings of the mind 
as we can observe it m ourselves or in our immediate neigh- 
bours, and when other topics are treated they wiU. be 
mtroduced simply for the purpose of makuig human 
impulses and actions more explicable 

In consequence, vast stretches of the subject wdl be 
completely omitted, and others dismissed with a brief 
reference In the opmion of the wnters the sections chosen 
are the most mterestmg and the most important, especially 
for those people who have to deal contmually with numbers 
of then fellow men , but the student must not for one 
moment imagine that more than the smallest fraction of 
all the mterestmg thmgs which might be said on this sub- 
ject are contamed m this book, or that, however far he 
chooses to roam, he will come up agamst a dead wall of 
dogma precludmg all farther speculation 

Nothing is so mfimte m its variations as the human mmd , 
and each explorer, havmg one of his own, is m as good 
a position for study as any other investigator In some 
subjects there are “ laws of nature ” which demand accept- 
ance, m psychology anyone who studies the question 
carefully has a nght to his own opinion, and in no subject 
is dogmatism, or mtolerance of a contrary opmion more 
out of place It is hoped that anyone who reads this 
book will test each pomt m it by his own expenence, and 
dechne to accept what he feels he can reasonably well 
disprove 

There is another difficulty inherent m wntmg a psycho- ' 
logical text-book, apart from the breadth of the subject, 
and that is the metaphysical questions which are always 
bemg suggested, and to which psychology has little answer 
to give f 

We said above that the word " psychology ” means the 
study of the soul But what is the soul? How is it 
connected with the mind and the body ? Are we to tbink 
^ the spiritual part of our bemg m a manner suggested by 
Daiit6 and mediaeval churcli paintings, as going to heaven 
m a white shirt if we axe good, or to heU naked if we are 
bad ? Is the mmd, our power of thought, merely a tool 

2 r 
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of the soul ? — or is mind the highest function of the soul, 
as Plato and Aristotle say ? Or, again, have we one unitary 
soul, or IS our non-mateml being, hk§ our physical frame, 
built up of many component parts , and if the soul is com- 
posite, how can a non-material thmg (supposing the soul 
is non-material) have parts, and what relation can these 
parts bear to each other ? 

Then, again, to ourselves we seem to know our own 
existence and to perceive the world about us What is 
this knowledge of ourselves, this consciousness, and how 
exactly, m this respect, do we differ from a stone which 
we believe lacks this consciousness ^ We are ahve and the 
stone IS dead Y es, but what does bemg ahve mean, except 
the habihty to death ? And are we not dust, waitmg to 
return to dust agam ? 

The world about us looks distmct and real enough, but 
so do the landscapes of our dreams What is reahty and 
how do we get into touch with it ? We claim that a thmg 
IS real if it fits mto a scheme of probability, if water flows 
downhill and " the sparks fly upward ” , yet at any 
moment a new fact may break through our net of reason 
and condemn our world, or itself, to unreality 

It is all very difficult , but, fortunately, it is outside the 
direct province of psychology The metaphysicians them- 
selves are fair game, and it is, to say the least, an amusing 
and legitimate pursuit to try to deduce the mental pecuhari- 
ties which led Plato to form the theoiy of ideas, and Hegel 
to declare that " true freedom is conformity to law ” It 
IS also good for us to walk up to the edge of the gulf and 
look over Holdmg our own soul firmly by the hand and 
refusmg for a nunute to doubt its existence, it is pleasant 
to watch the metaphysicians plungmg into the waves of 
doubt and scepticism It is even good sometimes to turn 
to our own soul ^nd say " Are you really there, old feUow, 
one and the same ? or are you constructed like an omon, 
rmg on rmg and layer on layer ? " It really does not 
matter what Answer we get It is interestmg to have asked 
the question So, too, now and then, we do well to doubt 
the reahty of the world , to feel that " nothmg is but 
what IS not ”, and decide that aU is ‘‘ vamty ” This demal 
, Trf the importance of the phenomenal world hes at the basis 
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of Buddhist teachmg, and has been the refuge of many 
who have been weaned by conflict with the world 
' If psychology does not feel called upon to deal with these 
questions it is because to ordmary perception there seems 
httle doubt about them There is the old argument em- 
ployed agamst the idealist metaphysician , when he hits 
his toe agamst a stone, ddes he still beheve m the unreahty 
of matter ? We can study our perceptions of things, but 
things they remain for us though we learn that they are 
certainly not as we perceive them So, too, we can get to 
know more about our inmd or soul and its composition, 
yet we do not lose the conviction with which we started , 
that it is there, a personal entity It will be useless, there- 
fore, to look in this book for the discussion of such questions 
A certam number of references will be given to books 
where they are discussed, and those readers who have a taste 
for such fascinatmg speculations may find them there 
The difficulties of psychology m part account for its 
mterest, but the greatest appe^ that it makes is to' our 
egoism Psychology is a study of ourselves, and we all 
enjoy that Even explaimng our symptoms to a doctor 
gives us a certam pleasure, and our minds are more mtimate 
and mterestmg than our bodies Moreover, it puts our 
neighbours m a new hght Jones ceases to be that 
" imtatmg self-assertive bore ”, and becomes a pecuharly 
instructive case of a “ infenonty complex ” We may even 
seek Jones's soaety now and try to discover his previous 
history and the “ aetiology of his symptoms " 

Further, with the resources psychology opens to us, we 
need never be dull , for if we are, we can start analysing 
our own state of mmd, and attempt to formulate the exact 
mental processes which go on m the difCerent stages of 
boredom It is even possible to find a scientific mterest 
in more unpleasant events, for, with a little practice, we 
can learn to look at ourselves from without, and thus, 
adoptmg the attitude of a spectator, decrease our own 
immediate sense of misery, and dimimsh the overwhelming 
importance of our personal sorrows 
It is for this among other reasons that psychology should 
be taught It is a very good hobby, and will lend zest 
to our readmg and to our observation of people and placesr 
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but it has a use beyond that If the study is successful 
it should bring to the student a greater power of self- 
cnticism and a greater tolerance of others To understand 
all IS to pardon all, and, though one may be far from com- 
pletely understaning a given case, the general attitude of 
mmd of one who seeks humbly for reasons for conduct is 
more helpful and desuable m soaety than the attitude of 
one who observes closely only to criticize, to judge and to 
approve or condemn 

But, although the study of psychology serves a moral 
end, it IS not m itself concerned with morals — except m 
so far as it takes cogmzance of the state of mmd of those 
who hold or mvent them Actions, from a psychological 
pomt of view, are not “ right ” and " wrong " They may 
be socially desirable or the reverse, or mdicative of health 
or disease Psychology registers the fact that these states 
of mmd exist and seeks to explam them, not to pass judg- 
ment on them A very httle thought shows that any 
system of morals is relative to particular circumstances of 
place and time A scientist who is concerned m trymg to 
discover permanent elements m human conduct is not con- 
cerned to judge the actions which spnng from these elements 
m terms of the morahty current at his own day, any more 
than he would judge them m terms of that current m 
1000 B c 

We must not, however, from this conclude that psycho- 
logy IS merely a matter of knowledge and pleasantly 
divorced from practice Psychology may be described as 
the art of gettmg one’s own way The teacher who studies 
it does so mamly to learn how to control and teach his 
class with the least trouble to himself and the greatest 
profit to them The modem pohtician studies methods of 
propaganda for the purpose of governing a united nation 
The youngest child knows how to control his family, and 
any intelligent dog knows the best methods of gettmg the 
walk and bisfimt that he wants 

Some people leam very quickly and easily how to affect 
the behaviour of those they live with Others are never 
so skilful There are the perceptive natures whose mmds 
^mver lato sympathy with the feelmgs of those about them, 
-^ihd thegre are the obtuse who can never be got to imderstand 
5 
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exactly what someone else is thinking There are natural 
gifts in this as m paintmg or any other art, but that does 
not mean to say that even natural gifts cannot be improved 
by thought and study Those people who dende a study 
of psychology and say “ Well after all it is only common 
sense ' ' are claiming for themselves high natural gifts The 
claim is only occasionally justified 
The history of education affords the most lamentable 
spectacle of this failure of common sense Every cruel and 
repressive method has m its day been assumed to commend 
Itself to all reasonable men The innate wickedness of 
children was a rehgious dogma for centunes, and a careful 
consideration of children’s conduct under the conditions of 
their hves seemed amply to justify the behef It was but 
common sense to control such wickedness vrath the rod 
The essential difference between the attitude of psycho- 
logy, and even enlightened common sense, is that psycho- 
logy alone looks at the problem from mside and asks first 
of ^ what it feels like to the experiencer In a school, how 
does the child feel under the experience of being taught ? 
What does he want ? and how do certain methods stnke 
him ’ In a works, what does it feel like if someone shouts 
down the shop every time he wants somethmg sent up ? 
It may be easy to shout and quite pleasant to the shouter, 
but how does the man who is shouted at feel, and what 
effect has this expenence on his work ? 

So much for the general bearings of the subject We 
must say a few words about the sources of information 
At first the psychologist looked mward, studied his own 
mmd, and thought aU humanity was as he This led to 
great errors, because aU men are different, and the philo- 
sopher IS far from bemg the normal type But in spite 
of these errors a large body of useful mfcymation was built 
up, and no psychologist, even to-day, can go far without 
consultmg ms own mner hfe We can only mterpret the 
expenences of others by companng them jvith our own, 
and we have first-hand information about one rmnd only 
We are therefore compelled to mterpret aU that we 
learn of others by our own expenence, and the success of 
our interpretation wiU depend on how closely we»resemble 
the bemg studied It is easier to understand sm adTi5s* 
6 
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than a little child, a dog than a cat, a mouse than a»htimble 
bee The savage has a different set ofideas from a civihzed 
man and is correspondmgly harder to^understand Often 
the most disastrous mistakes are made by people who are 
msufficiently aware of the differences between themselves 
and others 

A little later the close connection between physiology 
and psychology was discovered and the sense-organs were 
made the subject of elaborate experiment We learnt 
what sounds we could hear and discnmmate, what colours 
were of equal brightness, how fine our discnmmation was 
for weights and tactile space This was the " new psycho- 
logy ” m the days of Wilham James, and to it we owe the 
nse of exact methods m psychology These methods have 
been apphed to vanous fields and have given psychology a 
place m mdustry, the army, the air-force, and elsewhere 
Their latest developments, though on rather different lines, 
are m “ mental testmg ” for grades of mteUigence or for 
discovermg special aptitudes for different vocations 

Another hne of research was maugurated by Professor 
McDougaU when he pubhshed his Soaal Psychology in 
1908 Here for the first tune a coherent scheme of man’s 
instmcts was worked out, and full use was made of com- 
parisons with animals and simpler types of society One 
hne of mvestigation, that of the mstmcts, has dommated 
psychology to the present day, and has yielded wonderful 
results m the work of Freud and other psycho-analysts, 
notwithstandmg them exaggerated emphasis on certam 
elements m human nature The comparative method has 
led to the study of animals and anthropology from a psycho- 
logical standpoint, and has shown that though man may 
be the “Beauty of the world", he is still only "the 
Paragon of animals " 

More recently* still has come the detailed study of 
human abnormalty and attempts to direct the impulses, 
particularly of children, into socially desirable channels 
Knowledge hhs grown with the use of it, and the pecuhar 
charactenstics of childhood are becoming ever better 
understood The child-guidance chnics are spreadmg over 
the country and will soon be a most important part of our 
^ fed ncatinnal system It is to be hoped that as the power of 
• 7 
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guidanoe of children increases the numbers of the mal- 
adjusted adults mil decrease, and that m time we may be 
able to control mental disease that is not definitely physio- 
logical m ongm 


FOR DISCUSSION 

1 — What IS the Chnstian teaching on the subject of the nature of 

the soul ? How does this teaching deal with such problems as 
those of insanity ? 

2 — Compare a vivid dream with a sense experience How would 

you try and decide whether an eicpenence was dream or waking ? 

3 — Have you ever felt the external world become umeal ’ What 

have you thought of the experience and what have you done to 
try and restore reality to your normal surroundings ? Have 
you any theory as to the cause of the experience ? 

4 — ^^en you say " I didn't really want to do it, but something 

seemed to impell me ” 'What exactly do you mean ? 

BOOKS 

Plato Repulhc, vi 507 seq The Theory of Ideas Cf also the 
chapter on Words and Thought in this book 
Plato, Republic, iv 436 seq 1 The Nature of 

Aristotle, Nicomachean Ethics, 1 13 1 the Soul 
Both these books are difficult, but they will repay study The 
Republic will be referred to several tunes It is one of the best 
and most interesting books in the world There are many 
translations There is one in the “Everyman” Senes 
L P Jacks, All Men are Ghosts , see especially the story " Dr 
Pieoroft Gets Confused ” 

Lewis Carroll, Alice in Wonderland and Through the Looking Glass 



MODERN PSYCHOLOGY 
AND EDUCATION 

PART I 

THE DIRECTION OF MIND 

CHAPTER I 

MECHANICAL VERSUS PURPOSIVE ACTIVITY 

" I’d have said to the porpoise, ‘ Keep back, please We don't 
want you with us ' " 

" They were obhged to have him with them no wise fish would 
go anywhere without a porpoise " 

Modern psychology, as was said in the Introduction, is 
charactenzed by its acceptance of the theory of the con- 
tinuity of development from animals to man , but it is 
possible to start our investigation at either end of the 
senes We can start by descnbing the behaviour of the 
simplest ammals and attempt to assmiilate the behaviour 
of complex animals and of man himself to this level, or 
we can begm with man and try to show how the prmciples 
of action, which we observe in ourselves and m those 
about us, can be employed to explam the behaviour of 
animals, whi(!h, at first sight, appears to be of a very 
different order 

As will be seen from this book, both methods are used 
The actigns of men are studied m such a way as to throw 
jjght on those of animals and vice versa, but it has 
' 9 
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happened that one of the greatest changes in modem 
psychological thought has been due to a change in the 
starting point of the enquiry 
Thus, the lowest types of animals, the protozoa, show 
very simple forms of behaviour, some of which can be 
mutated by mechanical devices It is, therefore, possible 
to argue that the action!, of these creatures are essentially 
mechanical and are determmed by then physiological 
structure By m’echamcal action is meant action which 
follows automatically as the result of the stimulus As 
we can exactly predict the movements of a machme if we 
know its construction and the power which is supphed to 
it, so, on a mechamcal theory of action, supposuig we know 
the exact nature of the livmg machme, we should be able 
to predict exactly what its actions would be m any given 
circumstances Such factors as wiU, wish, desire or emo- 
tion would have no effect on the resulting action — even 
consciousness itself would be an unnecessary addition — 
and there would be no need to imagme that the hvmg 
creature possesses mtelligence or that mental factors affect 
its actions at all Certain actions, even m man, are 
mechamcal A bnght hght will cause the pupil of the eye 
to contract, and a sharp tap just below the knee will make 
the foot jerk forward ^ Such actions as these are called 
reflex, and take place without our willing or determimng 
them, and they are very httle under our control If all our 
behaviour could be similarly explamed, the mechamcal 
theory, based on the study of the lowest animals, would be 
correct *. 

It has, moreover, been shown that certain of these 
reflex actions can, m animals, be modified The mtroduc- 
tion of food mto the mouth produces a flow of sahva If, 
before a dog is fed, a beU is always runs, it is found that 
after a time the mere nngmg of the hell Ml produce a flow 
of saliva, even if no food is given Such a reaction is 
called a conditioned reflex, smce the ongmal behaviour is 

^ Both these are simple expenments The latter is regularly 
done by a doctor dunng a medical examination to test the con- 
dition oi certain parts of the nervous system , the reflex of the 
pupil can he shown at mght by settmg the subject with his back 
to the hght and reflecting a beam of light into the eye with a mirdij^ 
10 * 
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modified by a condition introduced mto the situation In 
the same way in man many new objects may excite reflex 
or semi-reflex activities A child -v^ cry out if hurt by 
anyone On the next appearance of this person it may show 
signs of fear or even cry, although this time it suffers no 
harm It has been imagined that it is possible to build up 
a whole account of man’s behaviour m terms of such con- 
ditioned reflexes We should thus have a psychology 
which took as httle account of imnd m discussmg the 
actions of man as it does in discussmg the actions of the 
protozoa ^ 

Most people find it difficult and almost degrading to 
believe that all then* actions are the result of the mter- 
action of circumstances and certain specific physiological 
structures, and prefer to beheve that then actions take 
place m accordance with their will and desnes We are so 
conscious of the difference between an action such as the 
knee-jerk, which we cannot control, and that of deliberately 
settmg ourselves to work for half an hour at a Latm exer- 
cise, that it seems absurd to rule out thought and purpose 
in a consideration of the behaviour of man We thuik 
we know why we do a thmg, and we take pleasure m carry- 
ing out a purpose we have set ourselves On the other 
hand, there is no doubt that at any given moment an 
action is largely determmed by previous expenence, espe- 
cially that of childhood We can '' condition " people to 
like or dishke certam thmgs To respond m one way or 
another to certain ideas Most of Europe to-day is m the 
gnp of governments who are teachmg their population how 
to respond to certam words or ideas, and there is httle 
doubt that as time goes on this process wfll be earned 
farther and farther ® 

But m spite of tjiis we can say that man is not a machme, 
and m much that he does is actuated by purpose If, 
then, we admit the importance of purpose m men’s actions, 
and try to assimilate the conduct of the animals to that of 
man, we must’earry the conception of purpose nght down 

^ Tlus type of psychology is called Behaviourism For an 
exposition of it cf Watson, Psychology from the Standpoint of a 
BshaviounSl 

Cf Algous Huxley’s Brave New World 
II 
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into the animal scale We have seen that it is possible to 
regard the actions of the lower animals as mechanical , 
but, on another interpretation of the facts, it is equally 
possible to regard these actions as the expressions of simple 
and primitive purposes 

Certam caterpillars climb up shrubs and eat the young 
leaves on the higher branches , a httle later m their hves 
they chmb lower down and feed on the leaves nearer the 
stem It IS possible to mterpret this behaviour as a 
mechamcal response, due to varjnng sensitivity to hght , 
it IS equally convmcmg to interpret this behaviour as the 
result of a purposeful search for food of the most suitable 
kind^ If the creatures have a purpose we raise the 
problem of how defimte then aim needs to be This wiU 
lie discussed later 

Behaviour m animals as primitive as the caterpillar is 
really of httle use m a psychological discussion, because 
the fundamental differences in experience must render 
language adapted to descnbe our expenence misleadrng 
when apphed to theirs However, when we are dealing 
with the higher animals, such as cats and dogs, who hve 
m association with man, we can more easily give an account 
of their expenence which may be correct We can observe 
their behaviour easily, and, as it is simpler than man’s, 
it is often convement to descnbe it 

Take, for example, the actions of an mtelhgent dog 
It IS possible to decide by observation of them, whether 
they are better explamed by reference to a theory of pur- 
poseful activity or to a theory of mechanical action • 

A dog IS lying peacefully in the sun He gets up, 
stretches himself, and walks down the garden path At 
a certam pomt his way is blocked by a gate He pushes 
agamst it with his paw, the gate holds^ast He pokes at 
the latch with his nose, but cannot hft it He backs off 
two or three steps and jumps over Farther down the 
path he digs up a half-eaten bone and caries it back with 
him, jumping the gate on the way without trjnng to get 

^ For tins and other examples cf McDougall's Outline of Psycho- 
logy, Ch u You -will find there a discussion of these two types of 
psychological argument For a stdl fuller treatment cf the same 
author's Body and Mind, esp Ch xvu to end . 
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it Open first, and lies down once more m the sun to» gnaw 
his bone 

If we were asked to explam such, a* tram of activity 
we should say at once that the dog wanted the bone and 
set out to get it In sa5Ung this we should be speaking in 
terms of our own experience If I get up in the night, 
take a flash-lamp, go down to the dmmg-room and hunt 
in the cupboard till I find a biscuit, I do it because I am 
hungry and want somethmg to eat We interpret the 
dog’s action as purposive because we know our own action in 
a comparable situation to be so 

This action of the dog seems to differ in various ways 
from action which is stnctly mechanical, and we know 
of no machme which would have acted as the dog did 
Professor McDougall has shown that there are five mam 
ways in which the dog’s activity differs from that of a 
machine 

(1) It is spontaneous If a stone is to move it must 
be thrown , if a motor is to work it must be started , but 
the activity of the dog is not caused by any external event 
His movements may, of course, have been preceded by a 
feelmg of hunger, or perhaps a memory of the bone, but 
such a feehng of hunger or the memory need not have 
resulted m action as it did If Tom, the son of the house, 
had hfted the dog up in his arms, then the dog would have 
been m the position of an inanimate object, and his action 
would have been motivated by an external force, and 
would not have shown this character of spontaneity 

(2) The activity is not stnctly commensurate m duration 
with the cause Supposmg a memory image of the bone 
passed through the dog’s mind it would rapidly be gone, 
but the activity contmued for some time after the passmg 
of the immediate jjause With an manimate object the 
result either ceases with the cause, as when you press down 
and then take your hand off a sprmg, or the effect con- 
tinues as long as there is no cause to stop it, e g , a stone 
flung on the ice’ contmues m movement tiU faction bnngs 
it to rest The dog’s activity does not belong to either of 
these two classes It is not merely absence of obstacles 
which peimits the contmuance of the activity, for the dog 
overcomes, the obstacles m his path Waflcmg down a 
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path, jumping a gate and digging up a bone axe not results 
mechanic^y commensurate with a memory of a bone 

(3) The behaviour is varied The dog’s behaviour can 
vary on different occasions when there is, approximately, 
the same cause m each case A feehng of hunger might 
send him mto the kitchen, not out mto the garden to dig 
up a bone Even on the way to the bone there may be 
variation of behaviour He will try several ways to get 
past the gate and we cannot exactly predict which way he 
wdl try &st This is qmte different behaviour from that 
of a motor-car when it runs mto a stone wall I 

(4) The behaviour improves or becomes more efficient 
m copmg with a situation When, m our example, the 
dog comes back agam, he jumps the gate at once without 
first trymg to open it He has learnt that the gate is 
firmly latched So m most cases we find that animals' 
behaviour improves with practice A machine maj- run 
more smoothly with tune, but it does not learn new helpful 
movements or drop old ones which have proved unsatis- 
factory If this has to be accomplished man has to make 
the necessary adjustments 

(5) Lastly, there seems to be a natural end to the cycle 
of activity The dog wants his bone, goes to get it, and 
havmg got it, settles down to gnaw it peacefully, and 
perhaps m the end goes to sleep again There is an aim 
set from the beginning of the activity, and when the end 
IS attained activity for the time ceases In the case of a 
machme there is no such obvious end to the activity ’■ 

All these marks of behaviour are inteUigible only on the 
assumption that the anunal has a purpose Action 
begins, apparently spontaneously, when a purpose is 
formed, and contmues as long as the purpose is unful- 
filled, even if obstacles mtervene fvery variation of 
behaviour which is of advantage for securing the end wdl 
be followed, and when the purpose is accomphshed that 
parhcular type of achvity -v^ cease 

This purposive character is shown in all types of be- 
haviour, and m animals it is rare to see activity, except 

^ How would you explain such apparently purposive activity as 
that of a crane picking up iron ingots, putting them ifito a funjace, 
talang them out agam, andi passmg them over to tl^ rollers-? 
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the pure playing of kittens or puppies, which has not 
some obvious aim When a cat is not huntmg, or walkmg 
about for exercise, or seekmg the compamonship of other 
cats, or lookmg after her kittens, or washmg herself, she 
IS generally ]ust sitting still or sleepmg The same thmg 
IS true of other animals and of man, though owing to the 
more comphcated hfe man leads it is often difficult to say 
what IS the real purpose that hes behmd some of his acts 
Even the small baby seems to appreciate purpose in 
activity Thus when you first begm to play ‘‘ This little 
pig went to market ”■ — ^touching the baby’s thumb or big 
toe — the baby looks surprised or cnes , but when once 
you have gone through the game, and he begms to see your 
object, he beams with pleasure, and again and again mdi- 
cates his desue for a repetition It is possible that this 
love of repetition of games and of stones in the exact form 
in which they have been previously told is due to the 
increased pleasure the child gets when he comprehends the 
object of the game or story 
To say that all action is purposive does not necessarily 
mean that the actor is always conscious of the purpose 
which motivates the activity We may be very conscious 
of the purpose , students workmg for an exammation have 
the aun of their activity very clearly before them On 
the other hand, when we suddenly step out of the way of a 
motor-car our aim is to preserve ourselves, but that aim 
is not clearly conscious at the moment We have to act 
too qmckly to have tune for thought We say we " did 
it before we had time to think " 

The same is true of an adult Nothmg is more infunat- 
mg than to be compelled to perform some apparently pur- 
poseless task , but as soon as the purpose is adequately 
explamed the activity becomes mterestmg Children in 
school wiU rebel agamst being taught anythmg for which 
they do not see a use The average small boy regards 
Latm grammar as useless and uranteresting , but a child 
who has set hiS mind on a scholarship and thinks Latin 
grammar a step towards it, leams with enthusiasm, reject- 
mg all the supposedly " interesting ” variations that the 
teacher introduces for the benefit of the other members of 
th5 form^ 
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If w« study purposive actions in animals and young 
children and compafe them with those of adults, we can 
notice vanous differences In the first place, expenence, 
knowledge and the use of language all combme to make 
our aims more definite as we grow older Prospero ex- 
presses this fact well when reproachmg Cahban, 

I pitied thee, 

Took pains to make thee speak, taught thee each hour 
One thing or other when thou didst not, savage, 

Know thme own meaning I endowed thy pm-poses 
With words that made them known r 

We can often see a child passmg from the stage of un- 
conscious purposes to that of fuEy conscious aims A baby 
does not know what it wants , it is unhappy and howls 
A somewhat older child, particularly if it learns to speak 
late, may know what it wants, more or less, but be unable 
to explam it When it has learnt to talk it can express 
itself, get what it wants and so test and refine its desires 
A small child often finds difficulty m saymg what its purpose 
or object is, e g , a child of three will run round and round 
a table, apparently just " lettmg off steam ” Here the 
unavowed purpose may be the imitation of a tram or a 
horse, but it is more probably the dehght which exercise 
of the limbs gives This purpose is, m a way, felt by the 
child, but he could not put it into words Even an adult 
may be helped by learning new words and turns of language 
A study of psychology and the new names which are thus 
learnt often lend definiteness to vague longmgs, which 
were previously only half understood, and make plainer 
motives which before were hidden 

In the second place, as we grow older, we are able to 
work for ends more remote than those at which we aimed 
when a child We do not expect to mfive a small child to 
virtue by promismg him a reward next week An adult, 
however, can work for an atm which is several years distant, 
and the ambitious man may set up a goal which a lifetime 
will not enable him to achieve 

Tempest, Act I , Sc 2 We shall frequently quote Shakespeare 
and Punch in this book They afiord rich matenal for the psycho- 
loffist as also do Gilbert and Sullivan 
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As the aun becomes more distant the steps whi£h lead 
to it become more and more varied and comphcated A 
small child fails to copy a finished object if more than a 
few simple steps are necessary for its completion , a boy 
a httle older will make a fairly elaborate model with 
Meccano , a student wiU embark on a four-year course of 
study which mvolves learning several subjects, makmg a 
special arrangement of his way of hfe, and wdl carry out 
a most comphcated tram of activity m pursuit of the aim 
he has in view 

In children and animals it is probable that most of their 
actions are dictated by defimte but unanalysed purposes 
Many adults, even pursue purposes over long penoii and 
yet never make exphcit to themselves what these purposes 
are The observer may understand easily enough what is 
the motive behind the action, but the actor has never 
consciously formulated it Such imphcit purposes have 
various disadvantages when compared with the more con- 
scious kmd The chief is that so often they could be better 
achieved by some other method, if the doer had the full 
knowledge of what he wanted , and, secondly, there are cer- 
taui purposes that lead on to action that would almost 
certainly be repressed if it was clear to the actor why he acted 
as he did It is frequently an humiliating expenence to 
analyse frankly our motives for action, but it is also a very 
salutary one 

Not only are some purposes unanalysed, many are 
denied by the actor When we have been snubbed by 
a superior we sometimes find ourselves buUymg an mfenor ^ 
But we are not usually prepared to accept this explanation 
of our act We usually repudiate it as a suggestion deeply 
offensive to our moral nature and spintual dignity 
Modem mvestigations mto the causes of mental and 
physical ill-health*have shown more and more clearly how 
frequently a purpose of which we have never been con- 
scious controls our actions The child who is demed 
adequate oppdrtunities of self-assertion at home becomes 
unmanageable m school The woman head-mistress dijnly 
conscious of her own incompetence nags at her staff for 
then lack.of rehabihty or pubhc spirit As >111 be shown 
^ 1 Cf The Rivals, Act II , Sc i (latter part) 
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later, every mstmct, representing an aspect of one of 
the ^eat purposes nf life, can issue in acts of whose 
.purpose we may or may not be conscious, and of which, 
if we were so conscious we might or might not approve 
We will discuss the deeper aspects of this purposive 
nature of activity and thought m later chapters Here 
it IS worth while to mention some of the educational 
practices which find m it their psychological justification ^ 
If purpose IS an essential mark of the activity of hvmg 
bemgs, it should not be neglected m education A child 
works far better if he knows the end to which his activity 
IS leading, and m some lessons — especially practical ones 
— the mistake is often made of giving mstructions before 
the children reahze to what end then activities are to be 
directed For example, if the children are to make an 
envelope by markmg out their papers and foldmg them, 
they should first be shown a finished envelope, and have 
explained to them the different processes needed to accom- 
plish the aim of the lesson — the makmg of an envelope 
The mstructions then become far more mtelhgible and 
valuable The same thing apphes to handwork lessons, 
practical arithmetic lessons, cuttmg out lessons, and 
needlework 

The child’s activity should not only be purposeful, it 
should further, if possible, have the quiity of spontaneity 
If the children caimot be allowed real freedom of choice, 
they can, at least, be led so to sympathize with the teacher’s 
aim that they accept it as if it were then own In many 
lessons, however, real freedom of choice, withm hmits, is 
possible The superstition that all the compositions of a 
class need to be on the same subject is dymg, and so is 
the idea that all the children m a class must read from 
the same readmg book In many schools the time table 
is so arranged that children may work at subjects of then- 
own choice for a certain part of the day,® and m many 
other directions the value of spontaneity of purpose is 
realized * 

If freedom of choice is not possible, a teacher can often 
^ You should try to make these deductions all the way through the 
book We have not always drawn them exphcitly as w» have here 
•eg, the Dalton Plan ” 
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lead the class to accept her aim as if it were their own 
If the children are required to write a letter as a form of 
composition, the children can choose the person to whom 
they write, and may even actually send the letter when 
the teacher has looked at it 
Whep the children have been led to formulate or accept 
an aim, the most satisfactory results are obtained if the 
aim be reasonably, but not too remote 
Children cannot think very far ahead, but they need 
to acqune the power of placmg their aims at an ever 
increasmg distance A distant aim generally mvolves 
a vanety of activities for its attamment and, therefore, 
gives an experience m foreseemg and planmng actmtives 
which is of great value as trainmg for after hfe The 
preparations for a school play will illustrate this pomt 
The arm is one which the children readily accept as their 
own, and, moreover, it is fairly remote The older the 
children, the more remote the eient can be and the longer 
and more elaborate the preparations The play can be 
made to motivate various activities, sewmg for costumes, 
carpentermg for the stage, electncal work for the lighting, 
the leammg by heart of much matter, smgmg, clear speech, 
dancmg, a good carnage, and even, m some cases, con- 
siderable histoncal research If the play is the children's 
own composition, it mvolves other things as well, and the 
final preparation of programmes and the duties of stewards 
have further educational beanngs It would be difficult 
or impossible to teach without such a stimulus much 
that IS learnt easily with it 
It is most effective of all if the child can be brought to 
accept the teacher’s real aim in full A child will not 
mfrequently apprehend that he is being " educated " and 
regard this education as a desirable thmg The teacher 
also desires this rather vague aim and pursues it as best 
he may If a child can be got to accept it too he will 
lend himself to, the teacher’s efforts, even when the leam- 
mg has no immediate purpose so far as either teacher or 
child can see When John, aged 8, is faced with Latin 
grammar, the teachmg serves no comprehensible purpose 
that either child or teacher could explain It is, in 
fact, an interesting histone survival that has somehow 
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got left over from the fifteenth and sixteenth centimes 
among the mechanics, mathematics and modem languages 
of to-day The teacher teaches it because he is told 
to, the headmaster prescnbes it because he thmks it is 
"necessary”, and, strangely enough, John learns it be- 
cause it IS m some wj.y part of the mystic process of 
fittmg him for an efiicient adult hfe 
This curious system works well enough with clever 
children Learnmg Latm, or smular matenal, causes them 
little discomfort, m fact many positively hke it , they 
have sufhcient power of foresight and miagmation to 
accept the remote end of the activity, and they are ready 
to accept the suggestions of those about them as to the 
true way of hfe It is very different with the stupid oi 
qmte unhterary child He finds leammg pamful, and his 
whole being protests agamst an mfliction he cannot under- 
stand In these cases, and they are by far the largest 
number, teachmg must carry an obvious utihty, and must 
be closely related to practical hfe 
A child can understand what he must learn m order 
to be a good carpenter or silversmith He can realize 
why he must learn certam types of mathematics or geo- 
metry, why he must know some chemistry and metallurgy 
While the conception of bemg an " educated man ” is 
quite beyond him, the ambition to be a good workman 
IS ever before him, and lends vividness to his work That 
IS why the educational atmosphere of a trade or technical 
school is so stimiilatmg, and why children wiH learn there 
subjects that they would only dende if taught under the 
mtellectuahzed conditions of a secondary school 



^ IticDouGALL, Outline of Psychology, Ch u 
T Nunn, Education, its Data and First Pn’hcipies, Ch vui 

These are excellent books, and m conjunction with Wilham 
James’s Text-book of Psychology (for students of Education the 
Talks to Teachers might be better) should be used regularly 
with this book References will not generaEy be given to 
them They should be looked at as a matter of course at 
the end of every chapter, and the relevant sections found 
from the table of contents Those students who find these 
books difficult might use Bagley, The Educative Process, for 
a more stnctly educational treatment of the subject 
^MacDougall, Body and Mind, Ch xvu to end An elaborate 
defence of Ammism 

Caldwell Cool., The Play Way An account of methods which 
enlist the children’s ready co operation 
Helen Parkhurst, The Dalton Plan An account of a method of 
school organization which allows choice in the arrangement of 
work 

Aldous Huxley, Brave New World A most interestmg and 
informative extravaganza 

^ Suitable for more advanced students 
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got left over from the fifteenth and sixteenth centunes 
among the mechanics, mathematics and modern languages 
of to-day The teacher teaches it because he is told 
to, the headmaster prescnbes it because he thinks it is 
"necessary", and, strangely enough, John learns it be- 
cause it IS m some w^y part of the mystic process of 
fitting hpn for an efiicient adult hfe 
This curious system works well enough with clevei 
children Leammg Latm, or similar matenal, causes them 
httle discomfort, m fact many positively hke it , they 
have sufficient power of foresight and imagmation to 
accept the remote end of the activity, and they are ready 
to accept the suggestions of those about them as to the 
true way of hfe It is very different with the stupid or 
qmte unhterary child He finds leammg painful, and his 
whole bemg protests agamst an infliction he cannot under- 
stand In these cases, and they are by far the largest 
number, teachmg must carry an obvious utility, and must 
be closely related to practical hfe 
A child can understand what he must leam m order 
to be a good carpenter or silversmith He can leahze 
why he must leam certam types of mathematics or geo- 
metry, why he must know some chemistry and metallurgy 
While the conception of bemg an " educated man ” is 
quite beyond him, the ambition to be a good worlonan 
IS ever before hun, and lends vividness to his work That 
is why the educational atmosphere of a trade or techmcal 
school IS so strmulatmg, and why children will leam there 
subjects that they would only dende if taught under the 
mtellectualized conditions of a secondary school 

FOR DISCUSSION 

1 — ^Discuss the concept of " Education " anij, say what efiect you 

hope Education will have on the children you teach 

2 — Discuss the mam differences lu the type of education given in 

a trade (or techmcal) school and in a secondary school 

3 — What are the chief differences between the purposes of children 

aged 5 and 14 ? 

4 — Choose some particular action, or course of action, and discuss how 

far your conduct was determined by deliberate purpose and how 

fax by the irrational results of previous expeneq^ce 

5 — Consider the relation between your acknowledged and unacknow- 

ledged purposes 
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BOOKS 

^ MacDougall, Outline of Psychology, Ch u 
T Nunn, Education, its Data and First Principles Ch vui 

These are excellent books, and in conjunction with Wilham 
James’s Text-book of Psychology (for students of Education the 
Talks to Teachers might be better) should be used regularly 
with this book References wdl not generally be given to 
them They should be looked at as a matter of course at 
the end of every chapter, and the relevant sections found 
from the table oi contents Those students who find these 
books difihcult might use Bagley, The Educative Process, for 
a more strictly educational treatment of the subject 
^ MacDougall, Body and Mind, Ch xvu to end An elaborate 
defence of Animism 

CALDWBLr, Cook, The Play Way An account of methods which 
enlist the children’s ready co-operation 
Helen Parkhurst, The Dalton Flan An account of a method of 
school organisation which allows choice m the arrangement of 
work 

Aldous Huxley, Brave New World A most interesting and 
informative extravaganza 

1 Suitable for more advanced students 
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CHAPTER II 
INSTINCTIVE ACTIVITY 

" Go to the ant ’’ 

In the last chapter it was pointed out that the actions of 
animals and man show certain charactenstics of purpose 
which distmguish them from the actions of inanimate 
thmgs This purposive character of action is so umversal 
that It may almost be taken as the essential mark of hfe 
There is nothing hving that does not appear to develop 
according to the law of its own species If conditions 
were always the same, the mechamcal theory might 
explam this, but experiments on the developmg embryo 
have shown that, even when strange and abnormal cir- 
cumstances are produced, e g , when the growmg thing 
IS pressed artificially, if it fives at all, the creature still 
finally develops according to the charactenstic form of 
the species It is possible more or less, to explain normal 
development m mechanical terms, but no theory of mere 
mechanism can weU be formulated which wiU explam 
development under these abnormal conditions It seems 
almost necessary to postulate m each hvmg thmg a hfe 
force which is itself purposive, m the sense that it leads to 
activity which can be best descnbed^ and most easily 
understood, as leadmg to the accomphshment of a purpose , 
that is, the development of the creature according to the 
law of its kmd This physical development is one of the 
greatest marvels of the umverse, and the "contmuance of 
each hvmg thmg is equally miraculous From the world 
about it the creature takes those substances it needs, 
and transforms them mto its own substance, keeping 
always the pattern of itself The marvel is so, umversal 
22 
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that we might almost forget it, without the reraujder of 
the poet 

It’s a very odd thing — 

As odd as can be — 

That all that Miss T eats 
Turns into Miss T i 

No less wonderful is the whole regulation of the body m 
health and disease , and for the greater part of our hves, 
sleepmg and wakmg, m heat or cold, this unceasmg regula- 
tion and adjustment goes on We are not conscious 
of it. we do not even understand it, and yet all these 
physical processes take place with regularity and success 
This control of the development and working of our 
bodies IS purposive and to a pattern — it is also without the 
sphere of our conscious thought 
Our mmds also seem to possess a comparable organi- 
zation of a purposive kmd There are the mam purposes 
and the actions that are organized to achieve them , the 
mtellectual powers that co-operate m the achievement, 
and the special facihtation of leammg an action that seems 
the result of heredity and practice All of these will be 
discussed m turn The whole life of any creature or plant 
can be represented biologically as a twofold effort, to keep 
itself ahve, and to provide for the contmuance of the race 
Of the two the latter purpose seems the more important, 
smce many plants die as soon as they have flowered and 
produced their seed In animals, too, we find the mother 
wilhng to die m defence of her cubs, when she could save 
herself by flight if she abandoned them In man and the 
animals these general purposes of self-preservation and 
the contmuance of the race appear to be served by certara 
innate tendencies which prompt us to act and feel m a 
certain manner m certain circumstances If you are 
suddenly scared, you run, you say " mstmctively ” If 
a mother sees anythmg threatenmg her child she snatches 
the child up, " mstmctively *’ These mbom tendencies 
to act and fedl are called instincts 
These mstmcts can therefore be roughly divided mto 
groups, those concerned with the mdividual, those concerned 
with the contmuance of the race, and those which are con- 
' De la Maxe 
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nectecj with the hfe of society This division is not entirely 
satisfactory, since fine of the most important mstmcts, 
pugnacity, seems to belong equally to two groups, but 
this classification serves for a first discussion of the facts 
In the first group of mstmcts, those connected chiefly 
with the individual, we may put the food-gettmg instmct, 
fear, curiosity, and perhaps anger In the second class, 
concerned with the continuance of the race, the sex instinct 
and the parental mstmct Pugnacity so frequently enters 
mto the operation of these mstmcts that it deserves a 
place here also So also do the tendencies to construction 
and decoration In the last group (connected with society) , 
it IS possible to distmgmsh the herd mstmct, with the 
special tendencies of sympathy and imitation, and the 
instincts of self-assertion and submission 
The difficulty of placing pugnacity should warn us that 
all classifications of mstmcts are largely artificial, that the 
real thmg is a relation between a subject and an object, 
and that this relation is generally comphcated, eg we 
seldom find the se\ mstmct separated from the mstmct 
of self-assertion or submission , cunosity is frequently 
tmged with fear, and so on This pomt wfll be discussed 
further m the next chapter but one 
We are also born wth other tendencies to action which 
are sometimes called mstmcts, but are more usually dis- 
tmguished from them on the ground that, though the 
tendency to action is innate, there is no correspondmg 
emotion mnately given A baby has a tendency to learn 
to walk, and, as soon as its muscles are strong enough, it 
learns to stand up and walk In the same way a child 
readily acquues speech So m other animals there are 
certam actions which the young are either bom able to per- 
form, or are bom with a very strong tendency to acquire 
A chick can peck almost as soon as'^it is hatched , a 
ducklmg can swun when it first enters the water , young 
birds readily learn to fly after a short parental education, 
and would probably fly m any case, even If their parents 
did not teach them to do so 
There has been endless controversy over the mstmcts 
and these innate tendencies Some waters, foUowmg Mac- 
DougaU, descnbe as mstmcts only those tendencies'^ to 
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action that are shared by man and the animals, Ijiat are 
accompanied by a strong specific coildrtion and which are 
capable of becoming exaggerated m such morbid states 
as insanity Others would confine mstmcts to such 
innately organized and completely unlearned acts as cry- 
mg m babies or pecking m chicks Others agam would 
closely equate mstinct with refleiJ action There is not 
much profit m such discussions If we regard the con- 
duct of man as purposive, aU these t57pes of conduct can 
be understood and appreciated m relation to their purposes 
no matter how they are labelled 
In the past too a distmction was drawn between instmct 
and inteUigence By mstmct ammals bhndly pursued 
their good without conscious knowledge of their goal, but 
man, a rational animal, lookmg before and after, pursued 
his ends by reasoned mteUigence It has become abund- 
antly clear that man is not rational It has also been 
reahzed, as we study animals more, that they have fore- 
sight and understanding of their acts There is no defimte 
fine separatmg man from the ammals The difference hes 
m the degree of adaptability that is shown by the different 
species All pursue the same aims, bhndly or with fore- 
sight, but some use methods that seem completely stereo- 
typed from birth while others are enabled to adapt their 
behaviour to very small differences m the situation We 
can, if we hke, call the unvarymg response pure mstmct 
and say that the vaned is controlled by mteUigence 
Thus, m some msects, the workmg of the mstmcts and 
innate powers appears to be defimte and to vary very 
httle with different circumstances The result of this is 
that, under noimal circumstances, the animal's activity 
appears nicely adjusted to the aim m view, but if artificial 
sanations are mtoduced for experimental purposes, the 
animal may appe^ to be exceedingly stupid There is a 
certam sohtary wasp which digs a hole in which to lay 
her eggs , she then goes away to hunt for a caterpdlar, 
which she fir^ paralyses by stinging it, and then drags 
to the hole Next, she puts down her prey and goes mto 
the hole to see if everythmg is m order, and lastly drags 
in.the caterpillar, lays her eggs agamst it and seals up 
the hole , Fabre, m order to test the mteUigence of the 
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wasp, pnce removed the caterpillar a short distance while 
the wasp was in the liole When she came out she looked 
for the caterpillar, and, having found it, brought it up 
to the hole once more, and agam entered Fabre removed 
the caterpillar a second time, and the same thmg happened 
For as long as his patience held, the wasp never omitted 
her pr eliminar y entrance into the hole, and so never got 
her caterpillar safely m ^ 

In the higher anunals and man, the organization and 
workmg of the mstmcts is different The mstmcts are 
not specially adapted for deahng with specific situations, 
but rather they determine behaviour m general classes of 
situations They are, m consequence, more variable, and 
are much more capable of bemg adapted to fit different 
and particular needs This power of adapting behaviour 
so as to meet specific situations moie efficiently is gener- 
ally called mtelligence It is possible to make a rough 
scale to illustrate the different degrees m which behaviour 
IS controlled by speciahzed innate tendencies or directed 
by a consideration of particular cucumstances 

The case of the wasp quoted above shows a failure to 
adapt behaviour to a particular case , the study of bees 
shows a nice combmation of the general with the par- 
ticular When bees are given wax on frames they always 
draw it out m the same way into smularly shaped 
cells , but if one frame is broken and the comb begms to 
sag, the bees jom the broken comb to a sound one by a 
number of mgemous arches so as to support the weak 
comb 

An example from the tailor ants will show a combma- 
tion of mstmct and mteUigence with a still larger propor- 
tion of the latter The tailor ants weave themselves houses 
of leaves fastened together by a thread of silk from the 
mouth of the grubs, which still retain the silk glands 
which the adults have lost Some ants draw two leaves 
together and then other ants, gnppmg the grubs by the 
imddle, pass them to and fro between th6 edges of the 
leaves, which they thus bmd together with threads of silk 
Some of the nests are very elaborate in construction and 
are built with httle pillars and separate chambers :gut 
^ For a sequel to this story of Peciham, Wa^s 
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even apart from these elaborate structures, there are 
infinite vanations m the position of the leaves use’d, and 
the special circumstances of each nest^are allowed for m 
a way which we should call mtelhgenf to a high degree 

There is an account given by Professor MacDoug^ of 
an experiment on his dog, Mick, which illustrates the 
extent to which the activity of anunstmct may be over- 
laid by mteUigence^ A box was made with a hd, and 
a lever by which the hd could be raised , other complica- 
tions were subsequently added A biscmt was put m the 
box and Mick had to open the box to get the biscmt 
He rapidly learnt to work the lever, to unfasten a catch, 
and to overcome other impediments 

In this experiment the most important thing to notice 
for our present purpose is not the mteUigence which the 
dog showed, but the basis of mstmct underlying that 
mtehigence If a stone had been thrown mto the box, 
the probability is that the dog would have taken no 
notice of it, at least after the first tune It was the appeal 
to the food-gettmg mstmct that detemuned the dog’s 
activity 

This pomt IS unportant when we come to consider 
human acts, for nearly all conduct is motivated by an 
mstmct, no matter how mtelhgent the conduct may be 
Moreover, there is not really any opposition between mtel- 
hgence and mstmct InteUigence completes and refines 
the workmg of the mstmct, but the ends served by both 
are the same 

We must not, however, thmk that man’s conduct is 
determmed purely by mstmct or ratelhgence If mstmcts 
supply the mam aims of conduct, the means by which 
those aims are sought are largely determmed by society 
and the conditions under which we hve The operation 
of the food-gettmg mstmct is perhaps the best example 
of this At different ages and under different circum- 
stances, men have earned their hvmg as fanners or hunters, 
by brigandage* or trade In the modem world the most 
diverse occupations are pursued as a means of hvehhood , 
and some of us — m particular lecturers and teachers — 
get, a hvmg largely by talkmg Yet aU these different 
, 1 Outhna of Psychology, p 196 
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courses of action are motivated by the same instmct, and 
m many cases if the pressure of mdividual need were 
removed — as m the case of bemg left a fortune — that par- 
ticular type of activity would come to an end, because 
the dnvmg motive would have ceased to exist The food- 
gettmg mstinct is not the only motive at work m these 
cases Self-assertion plays a part m promptmg us to assume 
importance — and perhaps other instmcts are operative too 
— but these could be satisfied m other ways iJ our hvmg 
were secure 

The other mstmcts are similarly affected by the circum- 
stances of society and by the acquisition by each mdi- 
vidual of that body of knowledge which Gr^am Wallas 
has termed " our social hentage ” This social heritage 
IS by no means confined to man, though it is far richer 
and more important m him than m the other ammaig 
When ivild ammals have been brought up m captivity 
away from their mothers, it is sometimes possible to chs- 
tmgmsh certain parts of this hentage Otter cubs are 
taught to swim by bemg carried out mto the water on 
their parents’ backs Then the old otters dive away and 
the cubs are left to swim They are taught this when 
about three months old, and later are carefully mstructed 
in fishing An otter, which had been captured as a cub 
and kept in a hutch, was later left free m an enclosure 
m which was a pond At first it hated the water and 
had to be coaxed mto it by means of a dead fish placed 
on the slope leadmg down to the water It would not 
swim till pushed m, and dived only when it was frightened 
For three days it went without food though the pond was 
full of trout ^ 

We therefore conclude that the art of swtmmmg is part 
of the otter s social hentage, handed op. from one genera- 
tion to another, although if we simply observed the adult 
animal we might imagme that his swiinmmg was the result 
of an mstmct In man the difficulty of distmguishmg 
between mstmct and social hentage is "much greater 
because man has so much longer a penod m which to 
learn, and is bom with much less specialized mstmcts than 
other animals 

1 Francis Ward, Ammal Life Under Water, p ,54 
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Making all allowances for such acquisitions from seciety, 
it IS stiU possible to trace m man the activity of the mstmcts 
and to see their construction and the, manner m which ' 
they are modified We wiU take examples from two 
proiiunent mstmcts, flight and pugnacity, or, to name 
them from the emotions which characteiize them, fear 
and anger 

Suppose an unarmed man meets a bear on a narrow 
path He probably turns and runs away m the hope of 
findmg shelter We can distmgmsh two parts m this 
event (a) the situation of meetmg the bear , (6) the action 
of runnmg away We can also, from our own expenence, 
mfer a third part mtervemng between (a) and (&) — the 
feehng of fear Thus, m the event, there are really three 
parts, the recognition of a situation, the expenence of an 
emotion, and the action consequent on the first two In 
our example it is clear that the recogmtion of the situa- 
tion comes first actually and logically If this man had 
a gun, or if he had met some ammal, not a bear, which 
he believed to be harmless, or if he were contemplatmg 
smcide, i e , if the situation had been different, he would 
have recogmzed it as different, and his emotion and action, 
would not have been the same Similarly the expenenc- 
ing of the emotion is the necessary prehnunary to the 
flight If the man saw a bear and were not afraid, he 
might reflect that bears are generally timid animals, and 
that this one was probably as surpnsed as he was and 
would bolt if he shouted at it But the feehng of fear 
was so overwhelmmg that he did not reflect, but obeyed 
an mnate tendency and fled 

These three parts of an mstmct have technical names 
the perception of a situation is called cogmtion (from L 
cognosco) , the feeltng is the affect or emotion , the action 
consequent on the other two parts is called conation (from 
L Conor) In man the cogmtive and conative aspects of 
an mstmct may be greatly modified without much changmg 
the emotion wtuch accompames them 

We can illustrate this from the case of anger and pug- 
nacity The expression of this mstmct is noimaUy con- 
trolled amohg civflized men, and yet the emotion remams 
strong The stimulus to anger seems to be any situation 
, 29 
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m winch our desire^ or purposes are thwarted A httle 
child will show signs of anger by kicking the cupboard 
door which he wants to open and cannot , a mother wiH 
become angry if the shghtest disrespect is offered to her 
darlmg baby, even so shght a disrespect as speakmg of 
him as "it ”, for she desures to have him praised If we 
are weanng our best clothes and desire to continue look- 
mg weU-dressed and impressive, it is a hard matter to 
keep our temper if a maladroit waiter makes us ndiculous 
by spiUmg gravy down our backs Thus the habihty of 
a person to anger depends m part on the urgency of his 
desires If we want a thmg very much and obstacles are 
put m our way, anger is very hkely to result as our efforts 
to achieve our desues are thwarted 

In primitive man the expression of anger was probably 
physical violence, as it stih is with a ckld , but society 
has decided that personal combat between members of 
the same group is wasteful, and, in consequence, a legal 
remedy was gradually provided to take the place of the 
blood feud ^ But even to-day, the instmct of anger will 
break all bounds, and modern law admits " justifiable 
homicide ” m cases where a man’s anger is considered 
" nghteous mdignation ” ^ 

In modem society it is normally not considered suitable 
to express anger even by words, and a gentleman, though 
he may resent an msult, is often expected to ignore it 
Between nations, however, the direct expression of anger 
m warfare is stiU pennitted What a man may not 
do to his fellow-countrymen he may do to the subject 
of another State The history of international arbitra- 
tion is the modem parallel to the suppression of the blood 
feud 

Anger, then, if allowed free play, naturally results in 
physical combat, but, just as we can have anger without 
any resulting combat, so we can have combat or pugna- 
aty without a very strong precedent feehng of anger 

1 The transitional period was about a d iqoo in Iceland and about 
1000 B c m Greece The feud still luigers in Corsica and Albania 

• This IS a recognized legal plea m France, e g in tlie,case of Mme 
CaiDaux, who publicly shot the;editor,of the Fxgaro which had attacked 
her husband She was tried and acquitted » 
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The love of a fight is strong, even ^ong Enghshmen 
This natural tendency to fight is ‘best observed in 
•boys from about the ages of g-12 . Their mam use 
for their feUow-boys seems to be to scuffle vnth them, 
and two healthy boys of this age can hardly pass each 
other on the stairs without starting a contest This 
same love of a fight frequently motivates the activities 
of adults, though the activity resultmg from it is not 
physical combat This is Anthony TroUope on his rela- 
tions with Rowland Hill, the great PO official 

How I loved, when I was contradicted (m P O matters) — • 
as I was very often, and no doubt very properly — to do 
instantly as I was bid, and then to prove that what I was 
domg was fatuous, dishonest, expensive and impracticable 
And then there were feuds — such delicious feuds I I was 
always an anti-Hilhte, acknowledging, indeed, the great 
thing which Sir Rowland HiU had done foi the country, but 
behevmg him to be entirely unfit to manage men or to man- 
age labour It was a pleasure to me to differ from him on 
all occasions — and looking back now, I thmk that m all such 
differences I was rights 

Such combativeness is not always for the general 
good 

We can tell from our own expenence, and physiology 
confirms it, that anger is accompanied by a great output 
of energy which is hkely to be wasteful, despite the excuse 
of the bad-tempered man, which is common m the North 
of England, “ I do twice as much work in my tempers as 
you do m your whole hfe ” 

The task for education and society is to sublimate, not 
to repress pugnacity There are a great many thmgs m 
this world that need to be “ fought ” disease, sm, drmk, 
famine and slums ‘The reformer, in usmg mihtary lan- 
guage concemmg his efforts, expresses the fact that he 
carries mto this work the spirit and energy of combat , 
and this energy •is of mcalculable value to society ^ If 
pugnacity cannot be turned mto these socially advantage- 

^ Autobiography (World’s Classics), p 259 

“ Cf, SalvaticJn Army hymns and others, e g Onward Christian 
Soldiers , 
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ous cihannels, it can at least be directed in such a way 
as to be innocuous The games of Enghsh people are 
largely combative, and such a game as Rugby football 
contains most of' the elements of the primitive fight, so 
arranged, however, as to be comparatively safe Again 
m mountameenng, a sport m which there appears to be 
no opponent, the mountam itself assumes the character 
of a “foe” to be “conquered”, and the natural difh- 
culties of the ascent assume in the chmber’s mmd the 
shapes of devices of the enemy WiUiam James, elaborat- 
mg this idea, even went so far as to recommend mter- 
national games as a partial psychological substitute for 
war 

These modifications mtroduced by society into the 
e-?pression of anger, mainly affect the conative side of 
the mstinct In fear the greatest modifications take place 
on the cognitive side The natural excitants of fear seem 
to be loud noises, strange moving shapes, physical pam 
We can often observe these stimuli affecting ourselves m a 
qmte irrational way, and m a manner not to be explamed 
by our expenence It is hard to suppress a thnU of fear 
as an express tram goes roarmg and glarmg through a 
station, even though we know quite well that we are safe 
out of the way on the platform In the same way one 
may be genumely terrified for a moment by a strangely 
movmg shadow thrown on a wall by a vehicle passmg a 
street lamp In many cases of shght pam it is the feel- 
mg of fear that malces the whole expenence unpleasant, 
for if one reflects on such an expenence as, for example, 
cutting a finger, it is fairly clear that the expenence is 
Q-aly fatntly unpleasant if the element of fear be removed 
From this follows the difference m expenence between a 
pam such as that of a not too se’^ere bum which we 
understand and are not nervous about, and an attack 
of earache, when we are afraid of the results which may 
follow Expenence and teachmg add many stimuh to 
these primitive excitants of fear Young animals are not 
afraid of man till then mothers teach them to be Once, 
when staymg m the country, one of the wnters found a 
baby wild rabbit, old enough to walk about, bid too 
young to have leamt the fear of man He was as tame 
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as a kitten, would let her stroke him, and sat qp the 
table, cuddlmg up to the hot water ]ug for warmth The 
, same fearlessness can sometimes be seen in fawns and . 
other young animals 

The objects which make man afraid are greatly changed 
by civilization and the growth of knowledge, but our 
emotions do not always stnctly folldw our trammg We 
“ jump " at a sudden noise, but it is not normal to feel 
a true sensation of fear if offered water which we suspect 
to contam typhoid germs, even though we abstam from 
dnnkmg it On the other hand it is easy to frighten 
children with stones, and this is still done by some unwise 
persons, though less commonly than formerly The doc- 
trme of hell-fne,^ which made miserable many children of 
a generation or two ago, is now seldom taught in its 
pnstme horror It is unusual now for parents to threaten 
children with a bogy man or even the policeman, and the 
use of corporal punishment in schools is decreasmg 
The effect of fear may be either flight or immobihty 
The start wluch we give at a sudden noise is probably 
the relic of the reaction of flight, the breathless immobihty 
with which we he in bed when wakened suddenly from a 
ternf5nng dream is probably an example of the other 
reaction The effect of fear on a course of action is nor- 
mally to bnng about a cessation of that behaviour We 
have often heard and read the avowal " I thought I 
heard or saw somethmg, and I was afraid to go on ’’ 

It is for this last effect that fear has been, and is, used 
as a method of disciplme The earhest codes of morals 
are — hke the ten commandments — mainly negative, and 
they are generally enforced by an appeal to fear , a posi- 
tive command generally needs some other mcentive to 
bnng about obedience to it 
This state of things is reflected m our own legal system 
The appeal to fear is made when men are required to 
abstam from acts harmful to society, and the strongest 
appeal, the threat of extreme physical pam from floggmg, 
is reserved for offenders of presumably so brutal a kmd 
that no more advanced motive could be expected to influ- 
^ Y Nr Isaac Watts, Hymns and Moral Poems for the Young, and 
The History, of the Fairchild Family, by Mrs Sherwood 
M P E ^ 33 D 
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ence them ^ But m some men the feeling of fear rouses 
a keen determination to oppose it They scorn to hve 
" cowards m their own esteem,” and, hlce Macbeth, will 
pursue a course of evil rather than feel they have been 
deterred by mere fear of the consequences This “ dare- 
devil " spmt IS seen in schoolchildren The history of 
corporal punishment m the Bntish army and navy illus- 
trates the way m which the appeal to crude fear has been 
abandoned, largely because it was unable to produce the 
more positive virtues, and also because it proved meffec- 
tive as a deterrent, especially with the best men These 
men accepted it as a challenge and responded accordmgly 

FOR DISCUSSION 

1 — Supposing that m primitive man the instmcts were a good guide 

to action, suggest why they are such a bad guide to-day 

2 — Which instincts does society most rigidly control ? and why ? 

3 — What part should fear play m education ? and what in the 

management of the state ? 

4 — It used to be said that persecution could never kill a behef Is 

that true to day ’ In what ways have modern persecutors 
improved on the methods of their predecessors ? 

5 — If you were the Dictator of Europe what steps would you take 

to ensure international peace ? 


BOOKS 

MacDougall, Social Psychology This book is most important for 
the nevt seven chapters and should he read by all 
Graham Wallas, Our Social Heritage 
The Great Society 
Human Nature in Politics 

These books give a psychology from the standpoint of a politician 
and sociologist They are extremely interesting and should be 
referred to for many of the succeeding chapters 
Bovet, The Fighting Instinct A study of one mstinct and its effect 
in various departments of life 

Thomas Hardy, Jude the Obscure This nov^l illustrates the work- 
ing of many of the instmcts 

Saga of Burnt Njal Shows the state of things in Iceland when the 
blood feud was giving place to law 
Trelawuy, Adventures of a Younger Son 
Fielding. Tom Jones 

The beginning of both of these books shows the effect of stem 
discipline on a fearless child 
A F Shand, Foundations of Character 


^ Consider the proposed punishment of blackmailers„by flogging 
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HERD INSTINCT 

" AU we like sheep ’’ 

One of the instincts which have most influence on the 
behaviour of man is the greganous mstmct This instmct 
IS not possessed by aU animals, and in man, though all 
men possess it to a certam degree, it vanes greatly in 
stren^h The mstmct is, moreover, important because 
of the large number of subsidiary tendencies which are 
connected with it The change from a sohtary to a 
greganous hfe must have brought with it not only many 
advantages but also man> new adjustments, and still 
has a great effect on our hves 

If we look at animals that have adopted a greganous 
way of hfe we can see certam charactenstics which dis- 
tmguish their behaviour from that of those winch still 
pursue a sohtary existence, as, for example, a fox or a 
cat These charactenstics vary accordmg to the ends 
served by the ammal’s greganousness Some animals 
form herds for defence, and for that purpose only, e g , 
herds of cattle, antelopes, sheep and such peaceful grami- 
nivorous animals Being a member of a herd gives them 
advantages, that jp, they are less hable to surprise, and 
more able to resist when attacked One at least m a herd 
of feedmg cattle is sure to have his head raised and to 
be m a position to detect an approachmg enemy When 
alarmed, the cdhibmed herd, armed with horns and hooves, 
is well able to repulse an enemy which could easily take 
a smgle animal m the rear and kill him A group of 
startled Dartmoor cattle, heads down, certainly seem able 
to repulse any likely enemy , and a herd of buffaloes can 
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loll an attacking tiger, which would undoubtedly have 
overcome any single member of the herd ’■ 

Greganousness such as this is the result of fear and does ' 
not lead to the type of action which is charactenzed by 
what may he called sociabihty Galton, m one of his 
essays, gives a dehghtful description of this kmd of gre- 
ganousness among half-wild cattle 

I am now concerned only with then: gregarious mstmcts, 
which are conspicuously different from the ordmary social 
desires In the latter they are deficient yet the ox 
cannot endure even a momentary severance from the herd 
If he be separated from it by stratagem or force, he exhibits 
every sign of mental agony , he strives with all his might 
to get hack again, and when he succeeds, he plunges into 
its middle to bathe his whole body with the comfort of 
closest companionship A herd of these animals is always 
on the alert, at almost every moment some eyes, ears 
and noses ivill command all approaches, and the start or 
cry of alarm of a smgle beast is a signal to all his com- 
panions * 

This account shows that, with these cattle, greganous- 
ness, though extremely strong, involved little except a 
cravmg for the physical presence of the herd, and a certam 
, sensitiveness to signals of wammg , and this is character- 
istic of herds organized mainly for defence 
Among huntmg animals a different type of greganous- 
ness develops Here the pack is mtended for offence, 
and must therefore possess more effective means of mter- 
commumcation and a more highly developed organization 
for leadership 

In the defensive herd there are very few animals able 
or wilhng to take the lead , m the huntmg pack any animal 
who finds the track of game must give tjje huntmg cry and 
start off m pursmt, leadmg the pack As m the case of 
the herd, the pack must be sensitive to signals made by 
mdividud members, but these may well be of a more 
comphcated kmd, to correspond with the '^eater vanety 
of actions mvolved m huntmg 

* Cf the slaying of Share Khan m the Jungle Book 

* Galton in Enqwrtes into Human Faculty E^say on" the 

" Greganous or Slavish Instmcta ” r 
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In both these types of greganousness there appears to 
be little pleasure in the companionship of others The 
isolated animal is unhappy, but when joined to the herd, 
he does not appear to enjoy the society of his fellows, nor 
to associate with them for any other purpose than mere 
self-preservation or food-gettmg 
In man also this simple greganousness occurs We 
need the companionship of our feUow-men This need 
for companionship may not be accompanied by true 
sociability, but solitude is msupportable after a certam 
time The bad effects of long penods of solitude are 
well known, and in such calhngs as that of a lighthouse- 
keeper special provision is made to counteract them, and 
a man, after service on a lonely light, is regularly trans- 
ferred to one where he will be able to have more society 
It IS also gradually bemg realized that the dismclination 
of many girls to enter domestic service is largely due to 
the comparatively lonely life that a single servant leads 
On this same fact depends the seventy, as a punishment, 
of solitary confinement This is, with the exception of 
the '' third degree," the most definite form of torture 
officially tolerated by Western civilization , and its employ- 
ment during the war on pnsoners who attempted to escape 
emphasized this aspect of it 
In a thurd type of association, elements that are truly 
social occur Monkeys seem really to denve pleasure 
from each other’s society, chattermg together and catchmg 
fleas with obvious enjoyment Bees and ants co-operate 
m so mtimate a way m all departments of life, and have 
developed such a wonderful division of labour, that it 
seems necessary to beheve that their association is really 
developed to enable them to achieve a fuller life than is 
necessary for se^f-preservation or food-gettmg Their 
societies depend less at each moment on a leader because 
each member has certam specialized tasks to fulfil, and the 
prospenty of the society depends rather on efficient orgam- 
zation and godd mdividual work than on the mtelhgence 
or courage of the leader At the same time, these societies 
have much m common with the pack or herd Emotion 
spreads through the hive m the same way as through a 
pack, and. there is also elaborate recogmtion between 
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members of the same society, and a rejection of those 
individuals which belong to another society This char- 
nctensbc is clearly shown by bees , two swarms wdl not, 
m the ordinary way, mix, and a hive rejects newcomers — 
as every bee-keeper Imows 

From these instances it xs clear that greganous hfe has 
certam advantages Living together may aid m defence 
or offence, or enable the animals to achieve a fuller and 
more vaned hfe than they could have achieved alone It 
also allows the animals who thus live together to develop 
certam specialized functions while losing others A 
sohtary animal must be comparatively self-sufficient, while 
a member of a hive can speciahze m one of several ways and 
have his deficiencies supplemented by others Thus the 
worker-bees tend the queen and feed the young, while the 
queen lays the eggs for the hive 

Greganousness m man serves all these purposes He 
may have developed it to mcrease his powers of defence 
against other ammals, and later as an aid to his hunting 
In any case, to-day the social aspect is the most important, 
smce the whole structure of our civilization is built on 
the division of labour, and presupposes the assistance 
rendered by each man to others , but we can see in 
the forms of association which exist to-day, marks of 
all the different types of more primitive greganousness, 
and the behaviour of men m difierent circumstances 
shows the mstmctive tendencies which he behmd their 
actions 

A simple greganousness, not very dissimilar to that of 
Galton’s oxen, motivates the desire which many people 
feel to form a crowd In most towns there is a street m 
which the populace walks up and down on Saturday 
eveumgs This activity is much more tjian a congregatmg 
of boys and girls, youths and maidens Groups of men 
lounge at comers and chat, groups of women stand about 
shop entrances, or youths walk apparently idly up and 
down enjoymg the sense of fomung a partfof the " hfe ” 
they feel around them To a spectator it seems the poorest 
amusement, but apparently the comfort of the experience 
of jostling crowds of fellow human bemgs is ■sufficient to 
compensate the ivalkers for the disadvantage of noise. 
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dust and crowding Men find comfort in tlie presence 
of then: fellows, especially when those fellows are enjoying 
. themselves, and they have an additiiSnal joy m the evidences 
of their fellow-men Lights and traffic and human noises, ■■ 
eatmg houses, shops and theatres make a large city the 
most attractive of places to many people The chief 
element m the comfortable feehng is the sense of safety 
which the presence of, and evidence of, one’s neighbours 
brmgs — a survival, no doubt, of a similar feehng m mem- 
bers of flocks A similar hkmg, though on a shghtly 
more mteUectual plane, for bemg with a collection of people 
and sharmg m their experience, wiU keep thousands of 
reasonably comfort-lovmg people shivenng for hours in an 
east wmd to see a football match, and made the Coronation, 
what it was 

If we wish to be with our neighbours we must conform 
to their standards, and hence the strength of the desire 
to " be m the fashion ” or *' respectable ” Pecuhanties 
isolate, and many a youth would suffer considerable 
inconvemence rather than do a thing which is “ bad form ”, 
or IS “ not done ” 

The tendency to form a " crowd ” is on a shghtly higher 
level A crowd is not just a collection of people, it is a 
body of people with some common aim, however ill-de- 
fined It may be assembled simply to watch a show, or 
it may be marchmg to destroy the Bastflle, the emblem 
of tyranny Such a crowd needs a leader if it is to act, 
and, if a leader is wantmg, a crowd wiU be absolutely 
powerless even though it actually possesses the means to 
achieve its ends ^ But if a smtable leader is forthcoming, 
it IS capable of actions both worse and better than those 
which its individual members would perform Too many 
wnters, when speakmg of crowds, have emphasized only 
their worst qualitfbs It is true that a crowd ivill lynch 
and plunder when an individual would not, and the dis- 
turbances of the last few years have afforded many mci- 
dents as tembie as the excesses of the French Revolution 
The following from the Nma Statesman, February 19th, 
1924, is typical of many, and is only remarkable as bemg 

1 gee the helplessness of the leaderless revolution depicted m 
Merejkowskj, The 14th of December 
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the achon of citizens of a state usually well conducted and 
highly civihzed 

An orgy of revenge and murder has just taken place m the ' 
Mtle town of Prrmasens in the Palatinate The Separatists, 
abandoned by the French, had hauled down their flag and 
were preparing to withdraw But as a last act of tyranny 
and folly they prohibited the reappearance of the local paper, 
winch had been repressed under their rdgmie, and this put 
the match to the powder-magazme They found themselves 
besieged m the government buildmgs by an infuriated crowd, 
on whom they presently opened fee At the end of a few 
hours the stronghold was burnt out, and the defenders either 
perished in the flames, or were kicked to death, or beaten, or 
hacked with sticks and axes 

Agamst actions such as these we must set occasions 
when a crowd or a nation is stirred by a wave of self- 
sacrifice, and in the strength of its corporate feeling per- 
forms actions that individuals would have hesitated over 
for a long tune if they had considered them individually 
There are many instances of this from the French Revo- 
lution and elsewhere, but the nearest to our own expenence 
IS the wave of patriotic fever which led so many men to 
enlist in the first few days of the Great Wax Though 
this was not an action by a crowd physically co-present, 
the feelmg was the same, smce the modem newspaper 
creates its own crowd wherever it is read, even at the most 
mdividuahstic breakfast-table This greater violence of 
crowd action, either for good or for bad, is partly due to 
the sense of power which the crowd gives to each mdivi- 
dual, and partly to the removal of certam habitual checks 
on mdividual action, which is due to the sense of being 
at one with the crowd This latter pomt will be discussed 
later 

When a body of people with a corffmon aim becomes 
organized it ceases to be a crowd and becomes what may 
he called a " society ” The word is used here primarily 
in the sense which it bears m such titles the “ Royal 
Geographical Society", and wdl be extended to cover 
such bodies of men as the state, army, church, and trade 
unions The essential mark of a society m this, sense is the 
possession of an aim and an organization within the group , 
40 
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Without such an organization we only have a crowd, and 
without an aim there is no psychological unit at all' The 
, possession of an organization enables societies to nse above 
the level of individuals both in power and in knowledge ' 
A comparatively srniple case is that of a trade union or 
the NUT, which, through its numbers, and by the agency 
of its permanent officials, can make its corporate will felt 
by the whole nation Here the power hes m the society 
as a whole and consists in the abihty to cut off indispensable 
services from the nation , the knowledge residing m the 
Society IS possessed by special members and not by the 
members as a whole, and its most valuable elements, m 
our example, are expenences of the correct mode of col- 
lective bargammg and of the proper persons to whom to 
prefer complamts 

A more comphcated form of society is the army In 
it a very large number of men are arranged m a most 
elaborate hierarchy No man directly commands more 
than SIX or seven others , but by a senes of steps each 
man is indirectly controlled by all the ranks above him 
Besides the actual fightmg units, large numbers of techm- 
cians are attached to the army, which thus has at its dis- 
posal experts m practically every relevant subject In 
consequence, as a whole, the army can command not only 
the physical force of many men and guns, but also technical 
knowledge such as no one man could ever be master of 

In these days very few men are masters of more than 
one branch of knowledge— generally they are only expert 
m some one sub-division of one subject A man is an 
" electncal engmeer ” rather than an “ engmeer ", and, 
as a result, m any big undert^ikmg, co-operation between 
experts is essential For this co-operation an organized 
society provides facnhties An important consequence 
of this is that mSn’s activities reach a higher level of 
efficiency than would be possible if each man acted as an 
mdividual and had to practise for himself all the operations 
necessary for life Such group work is not, however, 
always easy, and it should obviously be part of the duty 
of a school to fit children for co-operative as well as mdi- 
vidual effort The matter will be discussed later m the 
chapter on,thought 
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We have said that both societies and crowds have aims, 
and these aims correspond to different needs m man’s 
nature Temporary impulses lead to temporary associ-, 
'ations , the more- permanent needs give rise to societies 
with comparatively stable aims For example, the nation 
is a society which exists partly to safeguard the mdividual 
agamst mternal and* external enemies , the trade union 
!^^ms at preservmg or raismg the standard of hfe of its 
members , the church provides rehgious satisfaction , a 
tennis club physical exercise and social mtercouise, and 
so on Just as a man has many needs so he can be a 
member of many societies, and m the ordinary course of 
thmgs membership of many societies causes no difficulty 
If, however, as sometimes happens, the demands of two 
societies conflict, a man will choose to remain loyal to that 
society winch satisfies his deeper need At the outbreak 
of the Great War many men were faced by the conflict 
between their duties as members of a State and as members 
of an mtemational workmg-class movement whose aim was 
avowedly pacifist In almost all cases the State was 
preferred, because the danger seemed to threaten existence 
itself, and this is what the State m the last resource is 
organized to defend A man’s " choice ” may also be due 
to the greater size and power of one of the competing 
societies Thus the nation with its patnotic fervour makes 
a stronger appeal than the I L P , and the social conse- 
quences of bemg a " coward " or bemg '' unpatriotic ” 
are more unpleasant than bemg false to I L P prmciples, 
because the nation is stronger and more able to enforce 
its will on those who disagree with it Sumlar conflicts 
may anse between a rehgious body and a social club, or 
even between two athletic clubs to both of which a man 
belongs The same prmciple holds m these cases — a man 
will contmue a member of whichever oody seems to him 
to satisfy the more important need m his nature, even if 
that need is satisfied in some other way than by the official 
activities of the society For example, a,- man may jom 
a club rather for the company he meets there than for the 
tennis, which is the avowed object of the club For this 
reason many bodies, among them the church, fry to appeal 
to as many mterests as possible Hence, also,, the reasons 
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for orgamzmg social and athletic clubs m connection with 
the church or school rather than apart from them Slem- 
feership of the church or school thus carries with it satis- 
factions of other needs besides the religious or academic 
one, and the competition between the many societies 
becomes less keen 

We can now go on to observe the chatactenstic behaviour 
of a society under different cucumstances 

Fust, any threat to the whole body makes the con- 
sciousness of the unity of the society very strong Poh- 
ticians have long known that a threat from outside is the 
best means of cementmg mtemal umty, and wars have 
not infrequently been mstigated with this end in view, 
as, for example, by Bismarck The same holds true in 
other cases It is mainly by conflict with other groups 
that a group becomes actively conscious of its unity, and 
its members actively benevolent to each other The 
members of an explormg expedition faced with great 
danger will display a loyalty and self-sacnfice which is 
far beyond that expected from or shown by men m safer 
cucumstances , and no athletic club is hkely to flourish 
which does not frequently play matches against other 
teams On the other hand to say that we need our neigh- 
bours, and that we act mth and for them, does not neces- 
sarily mean that we love them If people are forced to 
hve m too mtimate contact the usual result is friction 
We generally quarrel with our colleagues — especially at 
the end of term — and are usually glad to see the last of 
them for three weeks Group feehng, therefore, is mter- 
mittent, and is most satisfactory when the members of 
the group are separated from it fauly frequently 

A second charactenstic of the conduct of a group is 
the need which mejibers of a group feel to recognize each 
other Such recognition will mcrease the feelmg of group 
sohdanty and give pleasure In consequence of this, a large 
number of types of recogmtion are used by different groups 
The national groups are distmgmshed by their speech, and 
the hearmg of one's own language m a foreign country will 
often cause a strange sense of pleasure and rehef^ 

^ Vf Mowbrcfv’s complaint when he is banished , Shakespeare’s 
Rtchard 11 • 
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Within the nation different distncts have their own 
dialetts, and different classes their own pecuhanties of 
diction A very young man about town takes great pnde 
ui using the latest jargon of the smartest set To use 
certam phrases is to show the badge of one’s associates 
It IS generally possible to recogmze by his speech a member 
of one of the older umversities, and a fellow member can 
generally tell from which of the two the speaker comes— 
each university clingmg to and mtensifying its own special 
idiosyncrasies of diction for this very purpose In conse- 
quence of its extensive use as a means of recognition, mode 
of speech is generaUy closely attended to when we are 
seekmg to judge a person , and the social value of good 
speech is so great that the emphasis laid on speech training 
m schools IS fully justified^ Many other thmgs beside 
speech are used as means of recognition There are 
masonic signs, trade union badges, blue nbbons, and the 
like Many bodily habits are ^o used , no lady, m the 
past would go out to tea without white Ind gloves, and an 
Amencan hotel cannot conceive a man to be a gentleman 
if he does not require the use of a pnvate bathroom 

Thirdly, and even more important, comes sensitivity 
to the voice of the herd This m animals is the mechanism 
by which signs of fear, or desire to hunt are acted upon 
by all the herd together 

In man three tendencies are distmguishable through 
which an mdividual becomes sensitive and responsive to 
the voice of the herd These are sympathy, imitation 
and suggestion, which refer respectively to the assimilation 
of the feelmgs, actions and thoughts of the mdividual to 
those of the group to which he belongs, and to those of 
the people with whom he associates 

(«) Sympathy — In a group of men t^ere is often a crude 
spread of emotion similar to that shown by ani m als when 
a whole herd of cattle stampedes at some object of fear 
Such a spread of emotion occurs when a panic spreads 
through the audience m a theatre at the cry of fire, or when 
a crowd becomes angry and ready to fight, although very 
few people know clearly what is the cause of the distur- 

^ The whole question is well discussed dramatically in Shaw’s 
Pygmahofi 
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bance It is not necessary for each member of the crowd 
to be conscious of the cause of the emotion before he 
expenences the emotion The expression of the emotion 
by those about him is enough to rouse ‘that emotion in 
him directly, and, m consequence, a panic once started 
may spread, though there is no real dqnger In the same 
way any mjudicious action on the part of the police regu- 
latmg a crowd may drive the whole crowd to fury, even 
though only one or two people were affected in the first 
mstance, and few know the ongmal cause of the outbreak 
Everyone who has been present at a fervent revivalist 
meetm’g has felt the sway of crowd religious feelmg, 
actors know well when the " house “ has become S5nnpa- 
thetic and laughs or thnUs as one man , and a good teacher 
can feel when he has " gnpped ” the class Ssnnpathy 
not only operates m crowds, but also between individuals 
A very young child may feel it A httle baby will respond 
to a smile from another person, but may wail if it hears 
another child crymg , a gay group of people will raise our 
spirits, and one obviously tued person depresses a whole 
party 

For a group to share fuUy the same emotion certam 
conditions are necessary The emotion must be ex- 
pressed, and expressed m such a way as to be vividly 
seen or otherwise apprehended by others This is why 
emotion spreads best m crowds If the people are not 
present together, the spread of emotion depends on the 
ease of commumcation or the existence of such means as 
newspapers for spreadmg the expressions of feeling^ 

Secondly, it is necessary for us to feel that the folk 
with whom we sjnnpathize belong to one — our — ^group 
That group may be transitory, i e , all classes of people 
may feel themselves one in the fervent rehgious atmo- 
sphere of a church service As long as we feel ourselves 
apart from the group and until the one doimnant aim of 

1 Many people ’S'ho “ listen-in " to plays, music, or humorous 
items do not enjoy the performance as well as if they formed part 
of an audience m a hall or theatre This is largely due to the 
absence of crowd feelmg — ^that delicious sense of being ” one ’’ with 
our fellows Actors and performers also complain that they cannot 
do as well whtti they have not the feeling of response to help them 
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the moment has " got ” us, and made us one with the 
group, we do not sympathize with it to the full 

Like chanty, sympathy begms at home, and we only 
gradually learn to extend our sympathies as we reahze 
that we belong to larger groups For ages the same 
sympathy that was given to men was not given to animals , 
for hundreds of years the slave was outside the range of 
sympathy of the free man Many people cannot find it 
m their hearts to pity the suffermgs of famme victuns m 
Russia though they contnbute to funds to provide Christ- 
mas trees for slum children, i e , they cannot feel themselves 
of the same group as the Russian victims Galsworthy’s 
play Loyalties is an elaborate study of the way m which 
class and social prejudices confine the mdividual’s S 5 nn- 
pathies to the members of his own group Notlung does 
more to widen our sympathies than contact with people of 
different classes and different countnes, because only 
thus do we realize the common humanity of our fellow-men, 
and on that basis build up a conception of a world-wide 
group to which we aU belong as human beings Differ- 
ences of race or status begm then to seem so comparatively 
unimportant that we enlarge our group to include them 
rather than ensconce ourselves withm our own particular 
pale 

Even within the group, however, there is not indiscrimi- 
nate sympathy We do not generally catch an emotion 
unless someone mtends to spread it , a cry of fear or 
warning will arouse fear m us, or a shout of anger make 
us ]om m the fray , but it is quite possible to stand and 
watch a fight unmoved, save, perhaps, by disgust , and 
gaiety in which we are not mvited to share, has a depressmg 
effect 

Similarly sympathy is generally accompanied, m adults, 
by an inteUectual conviction that the object of our sympathy 
deserves it Suffenng which we feel to be entirely the 
sufferer’s own fault moves us more to annoyance than 
to pity 

(6) hmtaiton — Simdanty of feehng tends to produce 
similanty of action, so that primitive imitation is closely 
connected ivith primitive sympathy But imitation may 
happen when there is httle emotion present A baby 
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leammg to talk wiU put Ins hps in the position in which 
an older person places his, and, if a noth is sung, the taby 
wiU sing back more or less m tune Later the child learns 
to speak with much the same mtonatidh as its parents, 
and will catch many tncks of manner from the people with 
whom it associates This type of mutation is very largely 
unconscious and is determmed, to a great extent, by the 
amount of intercourse between the imitator and his model 
There is also conscious imitation This may be of 
two forms, differentiated by the aim of the imitator He 
may imitate so as to secure the same end as his model, or 
so as to be hke the person mutated In the fiist case 
there is no need for the imitator to have any particular 
feelmgs for the model We may wish to get over a fence, 
see someone come along, go to a particular spot and, 
pushmg up a bar, crawl through m a particular way 
When he is gone we do the same Much of the mutation 
used m leammg is of this type , but it is necessary for 
success that the end should be desired and the steps to 
that end attended to Frequently in schools, when we 
ask children to attend and imitate, they do not desire to 
achieve the end we suggest to them Too often under 
older systems of education the end was actually repulsive , 
it IS occasionally so to-day, as when the secondary school 
teacher unwittmgly holds herself up to girls m their teens 
as the type of educated woman which they should aspire 
to be In such a case, the dismclmation to achieve the 
end proposed makes the pupils adopt a course of action 
as different as possible from that which is urged upon 
them But, when the end is desired, this learning by 
imitation is of great importance It is, mdeed, the regular 
way of leammg to perform skilled actaons of any kmd A 
detailed description pf what is to be done is very hard to 
follow when compared with an actual demonstration 
Therefore, m most skilled trades, the apprentice penod 
is largely occupied m watchmg and attempting to imitate 
the work of the older workmen A sumlar purpose is 
supposed to be served by the pupil teacher year for teachers, 
while the value of the demonstration lessons given m the 
tramipg college depends on the fact that example is better 
than precept. 
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The second type of mutation is due to a desire to be 
like "the person mutated This desire may be due to 
admiration for the power or social position of the model’ 
or to love, which seeks to bring about unity between the 
lover and beloved Fashions illustrate the imitation due 
to admiration Fashions spread from above downwards 
It IS the leaders of society who first adopt them, and they 
are imitated by those lesser m rank and wealth As soon 
as the fashions have spread a certam distance the leaders 
of fashion, not wishmg to be hke their mferiors, change 
their style of dressmg, and a new period of iimtation 
commences This mutation is thus completed by opposi- 
tion, and where one seeks to rise by iimtatmg his superior, 
the other avoids falhng by actmg m opposition to his in- 
ferior Fashions m words provide good examples of such 
changes Many words, which were once used by the 
upper classes, have now sunk to the lowei 
As Punch remarks 

No one mentioned in DebfBti 

Talks about a serviette , 

and though m the past a great educational mstitution 
nught call itself a “ Ladies’ College ”, it would not care 
to do so now if it were taking a new name “ Lady ” 
has descended m the social scale, and we talk about 
“ char-ladies ”, but call oru: fnends " women ” 

Imitation based on love has not this double tendency 
If we really love a person we generally try wittmgly, or 
imwittmgly, to be as hke the beloved as possible We 
long to share their expenences and their thoughts, to read 
the same books, to adopt their attitudes towards hfe 
We grow to appreciate their tastes or try to make them 
share ours Children learn rapidly Afrom teachers they 
admire, fnends acquire habits of thought and speech from 
each other, and mamed people, as the years go on, often 
grow cunously like each other m expression and even m 
features It is therefore necessary m schools to present 
worthy objects for the children to mutate Stones of 
great men will often fire a child’s imagmation and make 
him try to resemble his hero, but it is weB. to select the 
heroes carefully, or, at least, to choose from their domgs 
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those which we really wish to have mutated, otherwise 
there is danger that a false ideal may he formed * 

. Irmtation is of great importance to society Not only 
IS it a bmdmg force of great power, but it is also the chief' 
means of handmg on to the growmg generation the acquisi- 
tions of the community By imitation of actions and the 
acceptance of beliefs, the child and youth enters mto his 
" social heritage ”, and is able, when older, to make his 
own advances 

Imitation is not opposed to ongmality unless it is earned 
too far An ongmal work to be of value must start from 
imitation, smee it is only through the latter that the 
begmner can reach the pomt at which onginahty becomes 
valuable 

(c) Suggestion is the process by which we accept ideas 
from others without ourselves havmg adequate grounds 
for their acceptance It is, of course, closely connected 
with sympathy, because if we take fnght and run away, 
it IS because we believe that there is somethmg dangerous 
to be afraid of But it rapidly develops beyond that, 
and many of the behefs which we accept have little emo- 
tional support, and are not traceable — except m a very 
roundabout way — to the influence of sympathy Sugges- 
tion is too often spoken of as if it were something abnormal , 
on the contrary, it is one of the most usual thmgs m the 
world Very few of the beliefs we hold can be said to 
rest on really adequate grounds We beheve them because 
we were told them, or because we imbibed them, without 
adequate enquiry, from a book The power of suggestion 
in the prmted page is remarkable We tend to beheve 
that, because a thing is printed, it must be true Punch 
has had more than one article on this pomt, of which the 
best known is perhaps the story of the husband who 
attempted in vam to discourage his wife from givmg him 
vegetable marrows for dinner,^ and finally achieved his 
end by wntmg an unsigned article which was published 

^ November 12, 1924 Cf ad\ert for papers " 20 million 

people read this every day I ” The printed pamphlets inside patent 
medicine boxes, teUmg m confident terms of the remarkable cures 
already wrongfit, have often more power to heal than the actual 
medicme 
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in her favourite paper This article showed the danger 
of continuous feeding on marrows, and the wife, deeply 
impressed by the authonty of print, at once changed the. 
“menu ^ 

The only adequate ground we can have for most of our 
behefs is that our authonty for them was a reputable one 
If we ascertam this'before beheving, our manner of belief 
would not be brought under the head of suggestion If 
we accept the behef uncntically we do so by mere sugges- 
tion, and our behef may be true or false The truth or 
falsehood of the behef, however, makes no difference to 
the psychological process of acceptance 

The ongm of suggestibihty determines some of its char- 
actenstics We accept suggestions from the gioup as a 
whole, e g , when we take the " tone '' of an institution 
from membership of it (pubhc schools depend much on 
this method of education by suggestion), or from someone 
who impresses us as a leader, either by power, position, 
leammg or some other cause We are far less suggestible 
to our equals when acting as mdividuals and hardly sug- 
gestible at all to our inferiors ^ 

Furthermore, as the definition indicates, suggestion is 
a matter of assertion rather than argument A cry of 
fear asserts, not argues, the fact that danger is at hand 
The speaker who wishes to sway a crowd, as at an election 
meetmg, deals more with assertion and denunciation than 
close reasonmg A similar method is characteristic of 
those newspapers which, from the prestige of a milhon 
circulation, claim to speak with the voice of the herd 
They have learnt the value of a phrase or slogan, and a 
smgle number will contam as many as three repetitions 
of a pomt with not a smgle scrap of argument on any 
occasion The newspaper history of our recent relations 
with France, Germany and Russia afeords countless ex- 
amples of this type of suggestion, while Hilaire Belloc's 
essay The Tag Provider^ gives, m a humorous form, much 
of the psychology of the slogan , 

^ Perhaps the wife m Punch s story was more suggestible to the 
prmted opmion on marrows, because she imagined the ivnter to be a 
person more supenor to herself than her husband" was 1 n 
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Frequently a belief, ongmally accepted as a suggestion, 
gathers round itself a whole mass of coiifirmatory evidence 
•This IS due to two cases We tend to notice and remember 
what fits m with our behefs, while we are likely to forget' 
that which does not In the second place we tend actually 
to perceive what agrees with our wishes and beliefs This 
wiU be discussed further m the chapter on Perception , 
it IS a real factor m buildmg up evidence m support of 
already formed behefs Two examples will make this 
clearer Shortly after the Russian Revolution a number 
of books appeared, written by people who had been to 
Russia and studied the state of the country Those writers 
with Labour sympathies gave a far better account of the 
prosperity and order than did those whose politics were 
directly opposed to the Revolutionary Government AH 
the wnters weie probably honest , they had noticed and 
remembered different things For many centimes the 
behef m witchcraft flounshed very strongly m Europe and 
Amenca Thousands of persons were tortured and put to 
horrible deaths because they were accused of practising 
it Their judges were usually honest citizens who had 
nothing to gain by the deaths of their victims, but felt 
compelled to act as they did because of the evidence put 
forward Here is an example — 

" At the assizes held at Bury St Edmunds for the 
county of Suffolk, the tenth day of March, in the sixteenth 
year of the reign of our sovereign Lord King Charles II 
Rose Callender and Amy Duny, widows, both of 
Lowestoft, were severally mdicted for bewitching Elizabeth 
and Ann Durent Elizabeth and Deborah Pacey, and 
the said Callender and Duny, bemg arraigned upon the 
said mdictments, pleaded not guilty and aftenvards, 
upon a long evidejjce were found guilty and thereupon 
had judgment to die for the same ” 

The foUowmg is a fair sample of the evidence offered 
A quarrel havmg ansen between the old women and the 
parents of Ehzabeth and Deborah, the children became 
grievously afflicted , " their fits were vanous, sometimes 
they would be lame on one side of their bodies, sometimes 
on th£ other* Once they were wholly depnved of 

their speech ‘for eight days together Upon the recovery 
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of their speech they 'would cough extremely, and brmg 
up irfuch phlegm, and with the same crooked pms, and 
one time a twopenny nail with a very broad head, which 
pms (amount to 40 or more) together with the twopenny 
nail, were produced m court ” 

The ]udge thought the evidence madequate and left 
the matter to the jury who, m less than half an hour, 
returned and found the accused guilty on every count, 
and they were therefore hanged ^ The children imme- 
diately recovered * 

A large part of the art of the impostor therefore consists 
m askmg people to beheve thmgs to which they are already 
predisposed, smce it is very difficult to make people adopt 
behefs which are disadvantageous, or contrary to already 
firmly estabhshed opmions It is hard for the capitalist 
to be converted to Sociahsm, or for the clergyman to 
accept the arguments of the atheist On the other hand, 
suggestions congruent with the general trend of thought 
are readily accepted Freemasonry is generally regarded 
with suspicion m Cathohc countnes In 1884 Leo XIII 
issued an encyclical agamst it, and m 1885 a man named 
Leo Taxil pubhshed a book m four volumes containmg 
an exposure of the Freemasons Taxil was an mtemational 
cheat and impostor who had been m hot water several 
times already He accused the masons of bemg m league 
with the devd, of practismg the most horrid vices, and 
of workmg a telephone by the aid of devils ® His book 
was received with rapture, 100,000 copies were sold, and 
it was translated mto four languages He received a 
solemn papal benediction and m 1896 was the hero and 
samt of a great anti-masomc conference at Trent He 
invented a lady, Diana Vaughan, who kept him supphed 
with information Apparently he grqjv tired of the joke 
in the end, for m 1897 he held a large gathenng to meet 

1 Sax Rolimer, Romance oj Sorcery This book contains much 
very mteresting matter 

® A good example of this was provided on a ship at sea m Septem- 
ber, 1935, when a rumour started, and was all over the ship m a few 
hours that England had declared war on Italy The only communi- 
cation with the outside world was by wireless There was uothmg 
m the bulletm to suggest the rumour But all beheved it 

* Telephones were not then in use generally 
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this Diana, and then declared the whole thing a fraud 
The predisposition of his dupes to distrust Freemasonry 
•had been the condition which had made the fraud possible - 

For a modern hoax we may compare the adventures 
of Jones and Hill told m The Road to Endor The rapid 
growth of Spintuahsm after the War, whether Spintualism 
is true or not, was due to the desire of so many people 
to get mto touch with then lost ones 

The fact that leaders generally give the suggestion, and 
followers accept, renders many people of strongly indepen- 
dent character very adverse to acceptmg suggestions from 
others Sometimes this feehng is so strong that the people 
are contra-suggestible and always tend to act m a manner 
contrary to that suggested This state frequently arises 
m family relationships Many sons are contra-suggestible 
to their fathers, and nearly aU boys are so to their elder 
sisters The only way to influence such people is to allow 
them to beheve that they have had the idea themselves, 
and then they are likely to act upon it A similar thing 
sometimes happens m education A pupd may form a 
low opmion of the capacity of his teacher , he is then 
unhkely to learn an5d;hmg from him^ The pupil must 
be suggestible to the teacher if endless time is not to be 
wasted on argument and explanation, but if the pupil 
feels himself the equal of his teacher this attitude is not 
hkely to be adopted Some people have this mdependent 
spint so strongly that they are practically unteachable 
They will never admit another’s supenonty, and, therefore, 
cannot learn from them 

These results of the Herd mstmct are obvious, and con- 
cern the mam external actions, but there are other 
results which are more difhcult to observe and analyse 
There seems to be»somethmg m the nature of a group 
consaousness , an understanding by each individual of 
the wishes, feelmg and mtentions of the group WTien 
one watches a flock of pigeons on startmg flymg together, 
wheehng wmgs'agleam all m a moment, one imagmes 

1 V The Brook Kenth, by George Moore, which, describes the 
difficult Joseph of Anmathea found m leanung from the teachers 
he dislAed, an^ the rapidity with which he leamt from his beloved 
Greek master , 
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that ^ach bird obeys a common awareness of mtention 
rather than the signal of a leader Rivers noted some- 
-thing the same among the members of his boat’s crew 
m the South Seas when everybody always seemed to 
know, without previous observed arrangement what each 
would do So too a Quaker chairman can take " the 
sense of the meetmg ” Other observers of men and 
aTHTnals have noted the same thing There is among us 
the curious spontaneity and succession of children’s games 
one day everybody is spmmng tops and the next they 
are all skippmg, and so far there seems httle evidence as 
to how the change comes about In actual daily hfe 
there are interestmg variations among people in sensitive- 
ness to the feehng of the group of which they make part 
Some people are very obtuse, others always seem to know 
what is gomg on m the minds of others There are some 
people who by expenence and will are always part of a 
group They wish to co-operate for the good of the group, 
and their sensitiveness to the group conditions enables 
them to do it to the fullest extent There are others who 
by nature expect the group to be their servant, and either 
do not feel or ignore the common condition This selfish- 
ness IS the product of vanous causes A child has to be 
tramed to take his place m the group, and to attend to 
the wishes of those about hun Some people miss the 
trammg, and add to natural obtuseness a failure of will 
Others are so convmced of the importance of their own 
mdividual purposes that they feel they can ignore sugges- 
tions commg to them from outside 
There is a tendency for the educated man to try and 
resist group promptmgs The mass activities of man are 
so frequently worse than his mdividual actions, the accept- 
ance of propaganda is so much takmg the place of thought, 
that the mteUectual feels it his duty to mamtam his mdi- 
vidual standards, and his responsible thought m the face 
of attacks of national hysteria While there is probably 
much to be said for this attitude, such a rnan finds himself 
too often in an imcomfortable position He is isolated 
and made the object of persecution But even the ordi- 
nary man is often too much of an mdividualist for coThplete 
comfort Perhaps if man were a complet^y socialized 
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insect like a bee, it would all be simple and the “ voice 
of the hive *' would cany complete authonty When one 
■ IS dealmg with a beehive it sometimes happens that a bee 
flies straight out of the hive, alights on the first part of 
the intruder he can see, and stmgs him The result is 
that the bee penshes Watchmg a Jbee thus sacnficmg 
itself for the pubhc good one can feel little doubt that it 
has been sent to do this particular work and pensh The 
wn er has often wondered about the thoughts and condi- 
tiors of this msect hero, and hoped that m such a sociahzed 
community the feehng of mdmdual worth and existence 
was famt A man m a similar position is normally acutely 
awfre of the conflict between his mdividual existence and 
the claims of the commumty There are just a few 
monents of mtense exatement when this conflict vamshes, 
and this is part of the spmtual peace and exultation that 
some men have found on the field of battle 

FOR DISCUSSION 

1 — 4tudy the spread of some behef among a group of people 

2 — there any real justification for the opposition between imita- 

tion and origmahty ? 

3 — * s it important m a society for there to be ' ‘ individual thought ’ ' ? 

Supposmg that the individuals think “wrong”, what steps 
should be taken to make them think “ right ” > 

4 — Sow would you attempt to lead the very selfish child into more 

Jocial ways of thought 

3 — Vhat can you do to tram and direct a child in developing social 
lympathies ? 

6 —low can one foster the spirit of co-operation in a small group > 

7 — Vhat are the dangers and advantages of group competition in 

bhools ? 

BOOKS 

Tkctek, Instincts of the Herd tn Peace and War This book is 
pteresting, if a^ttle uncritical 

Le pn, The Crowd Mamly a study of the crowds of the French 
fevolution 

1 MiDougall, The Group Mind Discusses the organization of 
Dcieties as well as simpler groups 
RuIard Kipling " The Disturber of Traffic ” In Many Inven- 
ioKs A study of the demoralizing effect of loneliness in a 
•ghthouse keeper 


' For more advanced students 
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Hugh Walpolb, Mr Perrin and Mr Traill A novel of school life, 
sljo^viiig the -nay people " get on one another's nerves ” 
Gaisworthy, The Skin Game A play lUustratmg the way m which 
social snobbery limits our sympathies 
Tarde, The Laws of Imitation The nature of imitation laud 
suggestion 

Dean Swift, Fable of the Bee and the Spider, m The Battle of the 
Books A discustiion of the part played by imitation in 
ongmahty 

M Keatinge, Suggestion in Education The use the teacher can 
make of his power of suggestion 
Fiske, Witchcraft in Salem Village, one of the most remarkable 
stones on record 
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CHAPTER IV 

HERD INSTINCT— LEADERSHIP AND FOLLOWING 

“ Art thou officer 

Or art thou base, common and popular ? " 

In connection with the herd instinct, two tendencies exist 
which are of so much importance that they are frequently 
spoken of as independent mstincts the tendencies to give 
and to take a lead, to act as leader or follower Most 
men seem to possess both these tendencies, and to display 
the one or the other on different occasions according to 
circumstances In some men one tendency is much 
stronger than the other, and colours the greater part of 
that person’s life and acts, but it is rare to see one ten- 
dency alone mamfested m all circumstances Each ten- 
dency is accompamed by a special emotion which may be 
pleasant if gratified, unpleasant if checked, and may turn 
to anger if suddenly thwarted 
In a primitive society the leader of the tnbe or clan 
had certam functions, as general in war and judge m 
peace, which demanded physical and mental quahties of 
a special kmd Height and strength and good looks, as 
indications of health and power, were regarded m conse- 
quence as kingly quahties Saul was of ruddy counten- 
ance and a head taller than aU the children of Israel, and 
these quahties were part of his qualifications as kmg The 
ruler m peace, e g , Samuel, was often an old man who 
had accumulated the wisdom of age and could be rehed 
on to give nght judgments 
We stih allow prestige to these quahties We respect 
those -older than ourselves so long as age has not unpaired 
their judgment, and a fine physical presence seldom fads 
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to have an effect , In proportion as we respect size and 
stren^h— even though we do it unwittmgly— we find it 
^hard to respect at first sight the pasty-faced, squeaky- 
° voiced httle mafi, who may, mdeed, easily become an 
object of ridicule The joke of Punch’s drawmgs of big 
womep with small 'husbands often hes m the emphasis on 
the msignificance of the man, which a reversal of the 
normal size relationship between men and women brmgs 
about We also respect the signs of leadership, and fine 
clothes and other external signs of wealth and power con- 
firm the respect which a fine physique mvites, and we 
may even dispense with the primitive conditions of leader- 
ship, so that, when backed by authority, the most unhkely 
people can become awe-mspmng Thus the paraphernaha 
of state officials is a necessary and useful support to their 
power 1 The mere suggestion of power wiU often deter- 
mme obedience even when real power is lackmg An 
officer with a confident manner may queU the movements 
of mutmous troops, though Ins whole power hes in their 
obedience ^ In the same way a very small measure of 
fear wfil often influence our conduct to a large degree 
The head of the mstitution to which we belong possesses 
certam powers over us We may not be contmually con- 
scious of his power to dismiss or promote us, but the fact 
that he possesses it colours our whole attitude to him, 
and renders us suggestible and deferential to him m vanous 
ways 

Further, to be a successful leader, a man needs to stand 
in a certam relation to the group which he leads He 
must be m S5mipathy with it, but yet a httle m advance 
of it He must m some measure antiapate its wishes 
A man may be too ongmal to be a good leader He may 
see too far mto the future and proposi? measures and hold 
beliefs which will be accepted m a generation or two, but 
which seem quite ahen to his ovra time SheUey was a 
man of this kmd When he died m 1822 he was practi- 
cally unknown, or known only to be revtled When his 
fnend Trelawny died m 1881, Shelley’s poems had been 

' Many lecturers feel much better able to face thqjr classes if they 
are wearmg an academic gown * 

* Cf various mstances in the Indian Mutmy ' 
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reprinted and the advanced hterary ppmion of the day 
admired them greatly By this time* many of ShMiey's 
ideas, which were so violently attacked m his own day, 
are commonplaces of thought They hive been absorbed 
and become part of the national culture ^ Tennyson, on 
the other hand, stepp'ed almost at Once to a place as 
leader of thought m his own generation when, after his 
ten years’ silence, he pubhshed his poems of 1842 He 
had not a new message, but he expressed one which was 
“ m the air ” If to-day we find his thought old-fashioned 
compared with Shelley’s, if we recoil from the Victorian 
sentiment that permeates it, it is because Shelley possessed 
a far keener mmd than Tenn5ison, and one which was too 
noble to be bound by the prejudices of any one age 

The successful leader must not only be in touch with 
his followers intellectually, he must also be felt to be one 
with them emotionally The most successful pohtical can- 
didates are those who appeal to the electors on the basis 
of common needs and mterests , they seek to emphasize 
the fact that they are mterested m children, play golf hke 
everyone else, would understand local needs, and so on 
This has to be accomphshed without loss of dignity, and 
it is only the common charactenstics which are accounted 
creditable that are claimed No candidate parades his 
habihty to bihous attacks or his dislike of havmg to work 
for his hvmg, common though these charactenstics may 
be The difficulty of the art of leadership consists largely 
m the necessity of being at once dignified and human 

The position of leader has great attractions Quite 
apart from the extnnsic rewards of leadership the leader 
expenences a certam pleasurable emotion which spnngs 
from successful self-assertion This pleasure of command 
IS one of the attwictions of the teachmg profession, and 
it can be tasted very purely m lecturmg to a class 
of attentive students The misery of trying to mstruct 
an unruly class is also due to the same cause Here 
the tendency to self-assertion and leadership is thwarted 

’ e g , his vieivs on the social necessity of the freedom of ^vomen, 
the danger of tyrannous behaviour to children the evil consequences 
of bujlymg aijd flogging as practised at Eton m the early nineteenth 
century, and the fact that luxury is not good for trade 
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and the pams of a frustrated desire are added to other 
wornes 

Actual leadership is not the only thing which produces' 
the pleasures of gratified self-assertion Any circumstances 
which enhance our feelings of self-importance, or which 
wm us the favourable regard of our fellow men have the 
same effect A place on a platform at a pubhc meetmg 
will do this for many, and m consequence the giving of 
platform tickets is one way of concihatmg pohtical sup- 
porters Fme clothes are a great assistance to our good 
opmion of ourselves There is a story of a Frenchwoman 
who remarked that “ a really weU-ifittmg frock gave a 
sensation of peace and weU-bemg that rehgion was power- 
less to convey ” To a woman, of course, beautiful clothes 
often mean actual power from an enhanced sex attractive- 
ness 

Occasionally the feehngs produced by a pubhc position 
are so strong as to defeat their object The amateur 
about to enter the stage is sometimes overwhelmed by 
stage fnght, and many mexpenenced speakers, when nsmg 
m a debate, are so excited by bemg the object of attention 
that they can hardly say a word 

As m the case of the unsuccessful teacher, a check to 
the feehng of self-assertion is pamful This check may 
be due to some accident such as shppmg on a piece of 
orange peel, or it may be due to the hostde or disapprov- 
mg attitude of our fellow-men Disapproval is frequently 
followed by defimtely painful consequences and is, there- 
fore, feared, but even without the threat of these conse- 
quences, disapproval, m itself, is unpleasant because it acts 
as a check to our self-esteem and prevents the realization 
of our desires The expenence of this pamful mfenonty 
IS part of every normi person's traifimg From it he 
learns to respect pubhc opimon and to conform to social 
codes ^ The effect is all the stronger m the majonty of 
people because a defimte or mdefinite fear is added to the 
pamful expenence of bemg disapproved of 

Occasionally an mdividual seems to escape this social 
disaphne, either through the chances of birth, or an 

^ It js part of every schoolboys’ trammg and of the training of 
everyone who has social aspirations , 
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uTL-wise upbnngmg A recent case m America illustrated 
the state of mind of persons who, apparently, had never 
had to submit to the approved or disapproval of others 
Two lads, Loeb and Leopold, the sons o^ mdhonaures, and 
of exceptional bnlhance, plotted the murder of a school- 
fellow It was mtended to be the perfect crime, and was 
undertaken, apparently, m the search for a new sensation 
The murder was duly earned out, but the crime was not 
perfect and they were arrested and tried The most 
mterestmg feature of the case was the conduct of the 
boys durmg tnal They appeared to enjoy the enormous 
pubhcity of the affair, and, so far from showmg any signs 
of remorse or even nervousness, daily read all the press 
reports, gave mterviews to joumahsts, and made them- 
selves shows to an amazed nation 

Very different from enforced and unpleasant submission 
IS the exercise of the genume mstmet to follow, or take 
a lead from another In any herd or pack, if one is to 
lead, the others must follow, and the one position can be 
as pleasant as the other , both are equally necessary and 
society demands good followers as well as good leaders 
There is, mdeed, as great an art m bemg a suborchnate 
as m leading Most people, of course, stand m both 
relationships, and are leaders to one set of people and 
subordmate to another, as a teacher is a leader to her 
class and a subordmate to her head-master The good 
subordinate needs the power to apprehend ideas qmckly, 
the wiUmgness to accept them, and mgenmty m carrymg 
them out m detail He needs to know when to make 
suggestions himself and when to refrain He needs to 
catch the fire of enthusiasm from another, and to develop 
pnnciples to fit particular cases Like every other human 
relationship this ojie has difficulties, and these are best 
surmounted by consaous and dehberate thought about 
the situation 

As there are some people who are never happy unless 
they are m a ^losition of command, so there are others 
who do not wish to hold any other than a subordmate 
place These people shrmk from the necessity of decision 
and the weight of responsibihty that a leader must face 
Such a character is found among men , it is commoner 
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among women On the staff of a girls’ school curiously 
few of the assistants desire the greater salary, dignity and 
freedom of a headship They cloak their unwiUmgness- 
under the plea that they so love class teaching that they 
would be loath to rehnquish even a part of it The real 
reason is that they will not face the responsibility of 
leadmg m a school 

The fact that women are more unwiUmg than men to 
assume openly a leadmg position, is probably due to the 
connection between sex and the mstmcts of assertion and 
submission We have said above that the mstmcts do 
not work m isolation In sexual relations the dommant 
part IS played by the male, and the female resists his 
advances to be m the end overcome Thus the tendency 
to submission is stronger m women, and is often mcreased 
by a framing m which girls are made to give place to 
boys, or sisters to their brothers, with the result that 
many women are not only mcapable of leadership, but 
take a kmd of perverted pleasure m self-sacnfice and sub- 
mission to “ duty " Such a woman sits up late correct- 
mg, with meticulous care, exercise books that might ]ust 
as well be done m class , she distributes her hours of 
work m the most uneconomical way, and seems to be 
satisfied only when she has made herself ill This par- 
ticular type of folly is not confined to women, but it is 
so much commoner among them than it is among men 
that it has frequently been assumed to be characteristic 
of the sex 

There is, however, a further comphcation m this state 
of imnd If power cannot be achieved directly, it can 
often be attamed indirectly, through a pretended submis- 
sion In sexual relations a woman submits, but by so 
domg she frequently gams a considerabjf increase of power 
In many happy homes the wife really rules through her 
capacity of flattermg the husband and makmg hma accept 
her views as his own This desire for power often appears 
as another type of self-sacnfice, as dangerous as the one 
mentioned above The woman begms to fancy heiself 
mdispensable She cannot imagme her children safe or 
her husband comfortable if she herself does not pour out 
the tea or bath the baby In professional- women this 
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tendency, denied a more amiable outlet, mamfests itself 
m a fussy exactitude and an overwhelming "senje of 
duty ” It IS impossible for a lecturer to stay m bed for 
a day with a cold because of the loss to her class if she 
fads to teach them The head of an organization cannot 
attend to famdy busmess because there, wdl be no one to 
sign letters ^ Both suffer and impair their real efficiency 
and power, because they pursue a shadow and do not 
know that they do it 

Chddren are m a particular position m relation to the 
mstmct of self-assertion They undoubtedly possess it 
from a very early age, but they are handicapped m any 
expression of it among adults by their small powers and 
their mental unmatunty, m consequence to a strongly 
self-assertive chdd chddhood may be a penod of consider- 
able misery 

Be gentle to the young, for they’ve enough to bear 

There are many devices by which a chdd seeks to assert 
itself — it may be naughty and break out mto violent fits 
of temper , it may whine and complam and refuse to eat 
its food , it may develop unusually virtuous and studious 
habits and become a little png The way to deal with 
these types of conduct is mainly to depnve the chdd of 
the satisfaction that it hopes, unconsciously, to gam from 
them The chdd who wdl not eat its meals draws the 
attention of the whole famdy to the struggle, and usually 
gets fed between meals to “ keep up its strength ’’ If 
the refusal to eat is ignored and the child only fed at 
proper meal times, the charm of the situation is gone, 
and, as no chdd would allow itself to starv’e m the sight 
of plenty, it wdl, after a day or two, start to eat normally 
once more In the * arae way a chdd who gets no approval 
for its conceited remarks or affected dihgence, loses such 
habits, and the chdd with the luolent temper can gradu- 
ally be made to see that pohteness will usually accom- 
plish more than»fury , and when once this has been really 
understood a reformation follows, and the instmctive 

Cf E M Delafield’s very unkind and lery del er novel, r/ie War 
Workers • 
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reaction to opposition, anger, is replaced by one which 
achieves better the real end proposed 
These types of self-assertion are more characteristic of 
the shghtly abnprmal child than of the normal , fortu- 
nately the majority of children adapt themselves fairly 
well to their position They are dependent on, and sug- 
gestible to, theu parents and teachers, and assert them- 
selves m the company of their equals In addition most 
children receive opportunities of self-assertion, even among 
adults At home they express their opmion, for the doc- 
trme that children should be seen and not heard is largely 
dead , they are allowed to busy themselves importantly 
about small tasks , and they show off their little accom- 
plishments without reproof One small boy once walked 
mto a tea-party, and, stumpmg gravely across the room, 
remarked, " I can walk, and I can talk ” This is the 
natural pnde m achievement, and the pleasures of it are 
a defimte and desirable mcentive to further effort 
In school, also, modem methods give many opportum- 
ties of self-assertion and display withm the limits of the 
law Children may be monitors, group leaders, prefects 
and games captams They are allowed to recite to the 
class, to come out and write on the board, to act m little 
plays, and to do many other thmgs which satisfy their 
desire for pronunence In consequence there should be 
no need for the child whose mstmct of self-assertion is 
strong to seek to satisfy it by rebeUion The rebel is 
most frequently the leader to whom society allows no 
outlet, and, m consequence, he throws himself mto activi- 
ties which are directed agamst the repressive society The 
foUowmg is a smgularly frank accoimt of the resistance 
to authonty by one of the famous rebels of the last 
century 

My brother was tractable, nuld, and uncomplammg I 
was m continual scrapes I msisted on following the bent 
of my inclinations , and opposition only sharpened my 
desires I hated ah. that thwarted me-^parsons, pastors, 
masters Everythmg I was directed cautiously to shun, as 
dangerous or wrong, I sought with avidity, as givmg the 
most pleasure Had I been treated with affection, or even 
with the show of it, I heheve I should have been tractable, 
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mild and uncomplammg Punishment and seventy were the 
only marks of paternal love that fell to, my share, from my 
earliest remembrance ^ ' » 

The violence of rebellion is usually greater when there 
IS strength and merit of character behind it The weak 
and worthless bear tyranny mildly and uncomplainmgly, 
while the nobler rebel In consequence society sutlers a 
double loss, it suffers from the attacks of the rebels and 
IS deprived of its ablest members This should always be 
borne m mmd when dealing with children It is generally 
worth while to discover the cause of, and to try and cure 
persistent naughtmess, because m many cases the naughti- 
ness IS the result of some imagmed or real injustice which 
could be remedied by the teacher, and the character from 
which it spnngs is often one which, if rightly developed, 
would be of considerable service to the community 
The most extraordmary example in history of the con- 
tinual loss to the state of the ablest citizens through 
repression is to be found in pre-revolution Russia For 
several generations all the ablest and most public spinted 
of the youth were sent into exile for agitation To be 
young, and to have the nobility to detest tjTunny, and 
the courage to give expression to this detestation, was a 
certam prelude to exile or death Almost aU those who 
made the revolution leamt their business as revolution- 
aries, and forged their theories in prison or exile They 
were bitter men who had been taught to hate Those 
who stayed at home and accepted the Government regime 
lost hope and self-respect The result is wntten at large 
over all the literature of the pre-revolution period, and 
the history both before the revolution and after shows 
the dreadful social effect both on the government and on 
its opponents of tjjis loss of potential leaders 

* FOR DISCUSSION 

I — Giv e an account (similar to the one m the last chapter) of the 
working of some other instinct, i e cunositv Show the objects 
which arouse its manifestations, and the part which it plays m 
society and education 


1 E *J Trelawny, Adventures of a Younger Son, Ch ii . imt 
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2 — Study any self-assertive child you know and show what form the 

self-assertion takes and how it may be satisfied 

3 — Sindy the career bf any revolutionary leader and show how his 

views developed 

4 — ^Explam your own ambitions to leadership and show how you 

think you may achieve them 

5 — Discuss any leader — in pohtics, thought, rehgion, etc — you 

admire, and saytiwhat it is that attracts you to inm 

BOOKS 

Ordwa Y Tbed. Inshncis vn Industry Discusses the instincts as they 
are exhibited under industnM conditions 
For Shelley see Maurois Anel A hfe of Shelley written hke a 
novel The early chapters show his hfe at Eton 
For Tennyson, Harold Nicholson, Tennyson, a good hfe of the 
poet 

St John Ervine, Mary, Mary, quite contrary 1 
Evelyn Waugh, A Handful of Dust ) 

Studies m selfishness the first pleasant, the second most 
unpleasant 

Dickens, Oliver Tmst 
For Czanst Russia 

Kropotkin, In Russian and French Prisons J 
Dostoieffski, The House of the Dead ^The threat 

Leonil Andreiev, The Seven that were hanged] 

Turgenev, Rudin 'I 

Virgin Soil 

Smoke >The Result 

Dostoieffski The Possessed 

The Making of a Revolutionary) 

L Trotsky, My Life, Vol I 
J Steinbeck, Maria Spiridonova 



CHAPTER V 


THE STATE AND WAR 

In peace there’s nothing so becomes a man as modest stillness 
and humihty But when the blast of ivar blows in our ears , 

We said at the beginning of the chapter on instincts that 
the division into separate instincts was made for conveni- 
ence and exposition and that m practice they worked 
together We can see vividly the mteraction of differing 
impulses if we consider such an institution as the modern 
nation state and its activities m war For us to-day such 
states are the most important pohtical fact, and the struggle 
to brmg reason to bear both on the state itself, and in 
the relationships of \anous states, is the peculiar task of 
the nsmg generation If they can succeed where the elders 
have faded there is some hope for the future 
It IS difficult to know how the state began The simplest 
people that hve m the world to-day have no state, no 
government, no law They are peoples hke the Vedas m 
Ceylon who hve by hunting and collecting fruit They 
wander about m small fanuly groups, have hardly any 
clothes, the rudest shelters, and practically no possessions 
except a few hunting weapons and cookmg-pots If we 
can beheve the obserrers they are completely virtuous, 
faithful to their wives, land to their children, attentive to 
old age, and absolutely peaceful Other simple people 
seem to be almost as virtuous The suggestion has been 
made that sm entered mth agnculture, with greater con- 
centration of population and the gathenng of possessions ^ 
There is no do^bt that primitive peoples possess a sense 
of the group, however small it may be They can combine 
for common purposes and they agree amicably on a common 
hfe If, is a group spint, free from competition and con- 
} G Elliot Smith Human History 
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tention, as it roight exist m a flock of migrating birds 
The quality that has most struck observers is the peaceful- 
ness of these people, their lack of the spint of competition 
and contention, and their mlhngness to tolerate strangers 
So long as the tnbes are few m number this peacefulness 
remams Fighting first appears when the pressure of 
population begms to make the exclusive possession of 
huntmg grounds important Hunting tnbes need a large 
territory as there must be room for the game , and if the 
game begms to grow scarce strangers aie violently resented, 
or there may be attempts made to extend the temtory 
This temtonal occupafaon seems to exist m animals , a 
dog resents a stranger on his land , and even birds are said 
to assert, m song, their nghts to a given area Man m 
the huntmg stage may fight for a distnct, as he may 
in the pastoral stage, but m both cases he is mobile, his 
possessions are few, and he may be as willmg to shift his 
quarters as to fight A very good example of this attitude 
was given by the Boers m South Afnca, and their con- 
tmual moves north to escape a government that they dis- 
liked They only fought when they could not easily move 
farther 

Pugnacity therefore enters the state first in defence of 
the food supply and for the preservation of life It comes 
hand m hand with fear, and the association has remamed 
through the ages But very early it took to itself another 
companion, property and the glory of possession The 
agncultunst is m quite a different position to the hunter 
or the owner of flocks and herds He owns the land itself, 
and he is fixed to it by his house, his crops, his mass of 
matenal possessions , and very rapidly also by sentiment 
He owns the land, and the more land he owns the more 
thmgs he can grow, the more corn he^can store, the more 
children he can feed, the more secure he can feel m times 
of scarcity The passionate peasant hunger for the land 
springs up The peasant morahty based on the ownership 
of possessions The hfe of stationary toff has come mto 
bemg To the group spmt is added the idea of terntonal 
possession, and to the idea of the family the sanction and 
bmdmg force of matenal possessions ALL this pugnacity 
must defend, and men begm to die for th6n country 
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Somewhere, perhaps m Egypt, ^ a family mvented the 
divinity of kings The idea of a divmeTace, sent to earth 
to rule, spread by degrees over the world Europe accepted 
it early, and traces of the family, the children of the Sun, 
can be found m the Islands of the Pacific or in Amenca 
These kmgs were different from the local chieftams, who 
were men among men and held sway by wealth, physical 
prowess, or abihty They were gods on earth, and with 
them the state had a new sanction It was the outward 
digmty of the divme ruler who gave it umty and meanrag 
We have still not discarded the idea, and speak of the 
monarchy in England (admittedly mcamate m a mere man) 
as the true Bond of Empire Loyalty to a reigmng house, 
an idea that becomes more and more empty the more it is 
examined, has been pow'erful enough to send thousands of 
men to their deaths, to break up families and squander 
wealth even m so comparatively democratic a country as 
England We have had one civil war fought largely on 
that issue , we were prudent enough to avoid a second , 
but even to-day there are bodies of monarchists m certain 
European countnes who are eager to plunge then: countries 
in rum m the hope of livmg once more under the firm 
rule of their true sovereigns War thus becomes the ally 
of yet a third idea 

Under certain monarchies war is the chief occupation of 
the state The Zulus under Chaka and Dmgaan lived for 
fighting They rav'aged the lands of their neighbours, stole 
cattle, and murdered the inhabitants of the villages they 
captured The slaughter at home was little less than that 
abroad An unsuccessful impi would be condemned to 
death, and as the warnors marched, rank after rank, over 
a precipice to their death, their hearts were doubtless filled 
with a strange mixfipre of pnde and resignation It seems 
almost mcredible to an outsider that those troops should 
not have turned m spontaneous mutmy on their murderer 
If they did not do so it must have been that they funda- 
mentally sympathized with him, and accepted his pomt of 
view as their own 

There are undoubtedly speaal pleasures of combat, special 
virtues- of a military hfe There is, if one may beheve 
‘ 1 Perry, Children of the Sun 
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those who have expenenced it, a temble ]oy m hilling, an 
enlargement of spirit, a great glory Chaka gave to his 
warriors this supreme experience There are also the 
virtues of fortitude, loyalty, obedience, the rehability of 
the disciplined man, the high spirit that has passed beyond 
the fear of death The impis that marched to their doom 
were obeying the law that they had learned and accepted 
as part of their glory as warriors 
War and the accompaniments of war thus play a great 
part in the development of cohesion and order m a state , 
and in fact war and rehgion are in many cases the real 
forces for culture Rehgion gives the impetus to art, war 
to all the useful arts Metal work, road makmg, maps, 
engmeenng, aU have their impetus m war rather than in 
peace Physical culture becomes supremely necessary in 
a fightmg race , even music has its place in the inihtary 
no less than the rehgious hfe Even m our modem civiliza- 
tion, war proves the most valuable stimulus to progress 
We owe such diverse thmgs as women’s suffrage and the 
Queen Mary to the excitement of war or the threat of future 
attack The production of oil from coal, the proper drain- 
age of the fen lands, the estabhshment of adequate playing 
fields for the nation, all are urged as nuhtary measures of 
immediate or remote usefulness The war between Bohvia 
and Paraguay turned a virgin swamp mto a country with 
roads, motor transport and air services The ternble 
stimulus of war breaks down long-estabhshed habits of 
conservatism, forces men to face problems anew and is a 
continual challenge to their ingenuity Those men who 
speak as if every soldier were a “ man of blood ” or mentally 
deficient have not really understood the position 
It is the special task of this generation to try and find 
some end to mtemational war It is ivo good representing 
war as somethmg contemptible and wholly bad It is an 
activity that has all these ments and causes, and the 
causes bemg complex it can have no simple remedy 
War being thus the product of a very complex group of 
causes can have no simple remedy It is not enough to say 
that war is due to a “ pugnacious mstmct ” and that this 
pugnacity can be sublimated mto harmless chaimels by 
football and mtemational games War has" become part 
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of the ideas of modem nations and^ certain situations 
regularly call this idea into action But there is no doubt 
that this idea can be got nd of, at least between certain 
peoples The USA and England have been at war m 
the past, but of recent years the idea that they might ever 
be agam has faded from our mmds Neither party has the 
smallest intention of using war as a part of national policy 
They can imagme no situation ansing that could not be 
dealt with by peaceful negotiation A similar state of mind 
exists among the Scandmavian races They have disputes, 
and refer them to the court at The Hague England and 
Ireland have recently entered on a new phase They have 
decided not to fight each other, and though then feehngs are 
heated, they content themselves with taxmg each other's 
exports 

A cynic has observed that it is easier to feel pacific 
towards a country when you know he would beat you m 
a war That might account for our harmony with the 
USA, but not for our forbearance towards Ireland Nor 
is it even generally true A nval nearly equal m power 
and pretentions may be attacked, while an msigmflcant state 
IS protected 

"The real fact, however, is that modem war is an affair 
of the pohticians It has passed completely beyond the 
realm of any tj-pe of natural action A dehberate personal 
threat or affront produces anger and, possibly, some kmd 
of retaliatory action The threats and msnlts of an mter- 
national kind are so remote, so much a matter of diplomatic 
routme and precedence, that the ordmary man knows and 
cares nothing about them till a newspaper campaign, govern- 
ment inspired, teUs him that he IS funously angry and in im- 
mediate danger Then he goes about thmkmg how he would 
love to “ Hang the*Kaiser ” or perform some personal act 
of vengeance Instead he is caught up and made part of 
a maclnne m which all personal enterprise is extinguished, 
and he comes to regard his immediate “ enemy ” as a poor 
devil as helpless as himself 

We do not need substitutes for war as if war were a 
natural and necessary part of our hves We need to 
acquuc a different outlook, one that regards it as simply 
impossible, a* madness that has passed from us as com- 
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pletely as the public burning of witches If the ordinary 
inhabitants of a country were left alone that would soon 
happen It is the pobticians with their ideas of national 
honour, greatness, and in some cases a half-insane imagina- 
tion of glory thaj wdl not let this idea die 

Part of the pohtiaan’s excuse is that m the past it has 
been so difhcult to bnng about any important change 
without war Until recent years there has been no inter- 
national body that could assist m the settlement of disputes 
or help a growing nation to find some means of expansion 
Such episodes as the settlement of the dispute over the 
San]ak of Alexandretta are enormously facihtated by the 
existence of a common meetmg place and a body of 
impartial opmion to act as mtermedianes At present this 
organization tends to be successful only m those cases 
where very violent feehngs have not been aroused There 
must be a wilhngness to compromise, an aversion to makmg 
war a normal mstrument of pohcy Where this state of 
mmd exists there is every hope of peace Where it does 
not there is httle 

Part of the power of governments hes in the suggesti- 
bility of their peoples A nation believes what it is told 
if it IS told sufficiently often and clearly, and there seems 
httle doubt that we are growmg more easily mfluenced by 
propaganda This may be due to our education or it may 
be due to a greater skill on the part of our governors The 
governments of Europe have discovered education and m 
recent years have reahzed that you can bnng up a genera- 
tion to beheve almost anjdhmg Each of us has been 
moulded by the social system of which he forms a part 
Our whole way of hfe, clothes, food, houses, family rela- 
tionship, have aU been taught us, and were we the inhabi- 
tants of India or New Gumea we should have been taught 
somethmg different It is only some sixty years since 
education became general in England and already the face 
of the country, and espeaally the towns has been changed 
It is some fifteen years smce Russia started to re-educate 
the nation to a completely new set of ideas and a new 
way of hfe The remodelled state has taken shape and 
become comparatively stable Among the other 'thrags 
that we are taught is submission to Goveniment '■ We 
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live in a continually growing net of regulations, and, as 
a nation, support an ever growuig army of adinims^ators 
to tell us what is right and proper The ordinary citizen 
sees so much of one kmd of Inspector or another, that he 
has almost ceased to think for hims 4 f Thought is a 
bother , and it is almost certain to be different from that 
of the Inspector — and therefore wrong When to this 
estabhshed habit of submission to authonty is added 
deliberate propaganda the state is almost unstable The 
impulses of sympathy, imitation and suggestion, which 
are so important to the cohesion of society, may now 
prove its rum The State bases its appeals on aU the 
more powerful impulses of man’s nature, and the stronger 
the impulses appealed to by the leader the more violent 
the consequent acceptance of the suggestion For example, 
what rendered the persecution of witches so violent was 
fear No man knew that he might not be the next victim 
It was the various mstincts appealed to that made the 
Government propaganda in the Great War on the whole 
so successful 

In the days before 1914 war was considered as normal, 
and the temble possibilities of a war between two Euro- 
pean states not realized Very few loices therefore were 
senously raised against war m 1914, and those that were 
could hardly be heard among the shouts of mass excite- 
ment and the bra5nng of Government propaganda and the 
vibrations of the emotions to which it appealed There 
was of course fear, but that was not so effective m the 
very early days Durmg the period of the retreat from 
Mons when the newspaper placards said day after day 
" Glorious Bntish retreat ”, " Magnificent rearguard 
action ”, it was plam anger, due to thwarted prestige, 
that flamed the stijingest It was only when the Germans 
approached Calais and were thus almost able to shell the 
south coast of England that fear was a vivid incentive 
The next appeal was one based on a vanation of the 
parental mstijict “ Heroic little Belgium ” Then sex, 
when a man was asked to defend his women from the 
outrages that had been inflicted on them m Belgium 
Then personal self-respect with the famous slogan " What 
did you do ]n the Great War, Daddy ? ” The posters on 
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the Sinking of the Lusitania were another senes calculated 
to arouse indignation and fear There were also such 
appeals to reason or semi-reason as that we were fightmg 
a foe who would ^estroy hberty, or that if this war were 
victonoiis we shoi^ld never be asked to fight again 
Recent events have shown how very explosive pubhc 
feeling can be when a political idea is mvolved It was 
only the firm determination of the Bntish Government not 
to go to war that has prevented outbreaks of feehng over 
Ab3issmia and Spam A very small amount of government 
propaganda m favour of war would have armed the nation 
It IS mterestmg that those pohtical parties have been most 
m fa-vour of energetic action who on the whole are most 
opposed to war The reason bemg that they have seen 
their pnnciples threatened by the success of Fascist powers 
Anger and the fightmg spirit have kept up at a threat to any 
strong purpose 

We need then, if we are to abohsh war, defimte 
educational activity We must not merely talk of the 
horrors of the next war, for a mere contemplation of horrors 
has never deterred a brave and determmed man, but rather 
devote our efforts to fomung (a) a behef m the impossibility 
of war, if not with all the world, at least with large parts 
of it, and (6) sentiments of active friendship with other 
nations, and (c) such common mterests that there shall be 
the least possible excuse for fnction 
This teachmg wiU have to have the support of the 
Government So long as the probabihty of war is kept 
before our mmds by huge armament expenditure, so long 
as we are excited by air displays and i^tary shows the 
true idea of peace cannot grow The enormous power of 
organized propaganda cannot be resisted by mdividuals, 
it must be the articulate wiU of the whole group 

FOR DISCUSSION 

1 — What do you think of the modern highly organized state ? 

Would you prefer to have lived in a more mdwidualistic age ? 

2 — " Oh, England is a pleasant place 

For them that's rich and high 
Oh England is a cruel place 
For such poor men as I ” 

How far is that true to day ? 
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3 — Why do nations nowadays make so much more fuss about 

national status than they used to ? • 

4 — ^What IS race ? Why do some countries consider it so impcfrtant ? 

5 — Discuss the motive that lead certain nations to insist on a 

national language E g . the Welsh and Irish 
6 — ^Vhat teaching on international problem^ would you give in 
school ? 

7 — Discuss the complicated social effect of some other impulse, 
e g Nutation 


BOOKS 

R Haggart, Nada the Lily A story of the 7 ulu t3rrant 

G Wallar The Great Society 

William James, " The moral equivalent of War,' in Memories and 
Studies 

A A Milne, Peace with Honour A bitter indictment of modem 
militanstic ideas 

Masefield, The Faithful The play is based on the Japanese 
story of the fortv -seven Ronms — a study of the 
ethics of a military race 

The General A satire on the official mditary mmd 

Bertrand Russell, Which May to Peace 

Francis Williavis, Plan for Peace 

C R M F CouTTWELL, A History of Peaceful Change in the Modern 
World 

A I Richards, Hunger and Worh in a Savage Tribe 

Traven, The Death Ship The adventures of a sailor who lost the 
proofs of his nationality 
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SEX AND PARENTAL INSTINCTS 

" If he be not in love there’s no believing old signs , he brushes 
his hat o’ mornings ” 

The occupations connected with mating and the care of 
the young occupy a large part of the tune and energy of 
the higher animals and man Among the birds there is a 
penod of courtship and matmg, and then the partners 
devote their energies to nest buildmg The female lays 
eggs, and she and the male take turns at sittmg on them 
When the chicks are hatched they are fed by both birds, 
and later are taught to fly If two famihes are reared m 
the summer this activity occupies the months from about 
Apnl tiH July or August In other animals varymg amounts 
of parental care are given to the young Sometunes the 
young are tended almost exclusively by the mother, as 
m the case of cats, and sometunes the father takes an almost 
equal share, as among sticklebacks, or birds 
In man, the long period of childhood and the contmued 
unity of the family, even when the young are really able 
to fend for themselves, have made the function of parental 
care extremely important In addition, the orgamzation 
of society has caused considerable stresf to be laid on the 
sex mstmct We have httle means of knowing the con- 
ditions which accompany sexual relations m animals, 
and it seems likely that the ready satisfaction of sexual 
desires among some prmntive peoples decreases the violence 
of the emotional accompaniments , but m a society which 
demands comparative chastity from its members, and 
prescnbes a fairly long penod of woomg before mamage, 
the emotional side of sex is very pronunent'^ 
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Sex IS one of the instincts which mature comparatively - 
late m the development of the mdividual For any re^ 
mamfestation it must wait for physical maturity, but 
the first sturmg of the mstmct can be seen earher There 
is a period, about i8 months or 2 years of f,ge, when a child’s 
impulses can he seen with unusual clearness The child 
is old enough to have power of action and not yet old 
enough to have learnt to modify his behaviour m accord- 
ance with social custom At this age defimte sexual 
interests appear It is possible to watch flirtations be- 
tween these tmy children and it is mterestmg to see how 
extraordmanly true to type they are The girl coquette 
advances and retires, laughs, bats her hds and glances over 
her shoulder m a manner exactly hke the film actress 
The boy, as eager and less subtle, tries to catch her This 
early expression of mterest becomes much less marked as 
the child grows older There are some children who are 
always susceptible to the other sex All through their 
childhood the “ mterestmg fact remams ” that the playmate 
" was a httle boy ", but this fact is treated so calmly by 
both children that it seems to be ignored This apparent 
outward mdifference to the sex relationship covers a 
growmg understandmg of what sex and marriage mean 
There are many childish proposals of marnage — John, 
aged 8, writes to Mary aged seven “ Dear Mary, when 
we grow up wiU you marry me ? We will have three 
children, and we wiH ask Tom to be godfather because he 
is so good ” Even where no such exphcit declaration is 
made many children really love their playmates They 
struggle with them, climb trees with them, play '' desperate 
escaped cnmmals ”, apparently without any sense of 
sexual differences But they mtend, with all the force 
of their bemg, to igarry them at a later date If, as gen- 
erally happens, this mtention is not fulfilled, the childish 
playmate retams a unique quahty of romance that remams 
with the permanence of the unattamable ideal 

With the ^onset of adolescence this attitude changes 
The child's rnind is concerned above all with the body 
Where the younger child, careless of his body except to 
^•Kielight m its efficiency, loved the mind of his pla 3 mate , 
the adolescdht, often uncomfortable, has his attention 
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turned away from mere thought to physical changes and 
causes There is the sudden interest m adornment, and 
the shyness that is due to an impulse of self-display that 
has not qmte learned how to be most effective Stevenson 
has descnbed thisxhange of attitude with the first oncommg 
of sexual matunty 

The brooding boy, the sighing maid, 

■Wholly fam and half afraid, 

Now meet along the hazel’d brook 
To pass and hnger, pause and look 

A year ago, and blithely paired, 

Their rough-and-tumble play they shared , 

They kissed and quarrelled, laughed and cned, 

A year ago at Easter-tide 

With bursting heart, with fiery face, 

She strove against him m the race , 

He unabashed her garter saw, 

That now would touch her skirt with awe 

And he to her a hero is, 

And sweeter she than primroses , 

Their common silence dearer far 
Than nightingale and mavis are 

This period of adolescence, when the child is rapidly 
achieving sexual matunty, lasts from about 12 to 16 or 
17 in girls and about 13 to 18 m boys The age of develop- 
ment differs with mividuals and with race or climate 
It IS, in England, rather a misfortune for a child to develop 
too early Many boys suffer badly from a precocious 
development Their voices break when their form-mates 
sbll have smgmg voices, their limbs grow too big, they 
have an mcipient moustache Such a boy is often bitterly 
ashamed of the development that no ^ne has explained 
to him, and that he does not see repeated in his fnends 
It is then that a father or school master can give him 
real help Girls, too, often need advice and help m under- 
standing their development Some schools^ give definite 
instructions — others do not, and presume that a mother 
has told her daughter all she needs to know The modern 
mother is fax less modest than her predecessor, and 0,’’ 
girl's path is consequently easier But eVery school 
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should teach both hoys and girls suflcient biology and 
human physiology for them to have a clear knowledge of 
the sexual and reproductive processes e 

Adolescence is not only a physical process, it generally 
bungs with it very considerable changes in outlook and 
thought One of its earhest signs is an increased mterest 
in dress The grubby schoolboy, who has been the despair 
of his mother, now runs the risk of being late for school 
by spendmg so long brushmg his hair The girl dresses 
her hair for appearance instead of comfort This new 
vanity diSers from the child's pnde in his new shoes 
The child will display itself to any audience , the adol- 
escent, though he fusses over his tie and pulls the comer 
of a coloured silk handkerchief from his pocket, blushes 
at any comment on his dress, and pretends that it is all 
nothmg to him 

At the same time, particularly with giils, there is a 
marked change m the type of literature read Novels, 
especially those of hopeless love, become the favourite 
matter Modem descendants of Corning Thro’ the Rye 
move to tears and raptures Poetry, too, begms to be 
appreciated for its own sake This is only natural as such 
a large part of our best poetry is either definitely erotic 
or contains erotic smules The youth explores the Bible 
and is suddenly dehghted by the magnificent sensuous- 
ness of the Song of Solomon Even the hardened athlete 
may be seen stuf&ng a Swmbume mto his pocket, or 
puttmg Browning under the sofa cushions when suddenly 
disturbed 

A new love of hterature is not the only mental activity 
mvolved in this renaissance The developmg sex instinct 
seems to hberate a large amount of energy, part of which 
is expended m mtellectual activity Adolescence is the 
period of rehgious dduhts and conversions The Anghcan 
Church has recognized this and has, therefore, made the 
the age of 14-16 the normal age for confirmation, when 
rehgious and moral teaching of a certam sort is given 

At about this age also, children begin to feel an in- 
creased sense of personal responsibihty , and many treat 
Ahe,pnatter of their careers very senously, supposmg they 
"exQ enjoymg ati education which allows them to remeim 
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SO long undecided Many schools, in consequence, make 
special provision for specialization beginning about this 
age » 

Towards the end of adolescence, interest in pohtics 
develops, and the young pohtician becomes an ardent 
Sociahst, or a devoted Tory of the extreme Right Wing 
Moderation has no meanmg for him, and m the hrst flush 
of excitement he is wilhng to die, and does die daily m 
his day dreams, at the head of his victorious partisans 

This type of adolescent is, of course, not umversal, 
and some people pass through the penod tranquilly, the 
poorer, probably, for not having experienced its angmsh 
and excitements 

In others of less mteUectual power the development and 
mamfestation of the sex impulse is more direct First 
for the girl a period of adoration of some shghtly older girl 
or woman (the penod, this, of “grand passions”), and 
then the girl gets a “ boy ”, and the penod of courtmg 
beguis in play or earnest So with men — the youth 
worships some hero of his own sex — a. footballer or a pnze 
fighter, and then is ready m the normal course to f^ in 
love with one of the opposite sex 

But because much of value is acquired m the penod of 
adolescence m cases when the sex mstmct, baulked of 'its 
natural outlet, lends energy to vanous forms of intellectual 
activity , and because once a girl or boy has really fallen 
jm love it is hard to keep his or her attention on other 
subjects , schools defimtely try to delay the full develop- 
ment of the sex mstmct as long as possible To this end 
they make the children play games (smce physical exercise 
drams off energy which would be directed to other channels) 
and set up ideMs of the strenuous hfe which are directly 
opposed to the early development of sex relations Except 
m co-education schools, social relatiofis between boys and 
gnls — particularly at boardmg-schools — are discouraged 
This pohcy of segregation and strenuous physical exertion 
IS earned on m some umversities and most tr aining colleges 
and the advisabihty of the pohcy forms 9ne of the chief 
arguments agamst co-education 

It IS claimed by a certam type of psychologist that ne arly 
all the abnormahties of childhood are due» to uns&tis^a 
8o * 
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sexual cunosity , and the treatment proposed is to give 
the child the information that he is supposed to be m need 
of In the pubhshed accounts of cases it seems^ very- 
doubtful if the child’s difficulties were really due to this 
cause, or if the treatment were very successful There 
is no doubt whatever that many children, qmte young 
as well as adolescents, suffer from a guilty cunosity that 
IS simply due to ignorance and the hush-hush attitude of 
then parents The extreme ignorance of the Victonan 
gul of marnageable age was amazmg and pathetic It 
hardly ever exists to-day A child m a family first starts 
askmg questions about the birth of babies when he is 
z to 4 years old He is then mainly mterested m the 
mother’s part, and will ask very intelhgent questions 
To answer him is nght and proper , and a child so an- 
swered shows no surpnse or shock It is a mistake to 
keep on harpmg on the subject, or to keep refemng to it 
all through the mother's pregnancy for the next baby 
Interest m the father’s part of the process comes later 
Some children of 8 or 9 are deeply mterested m the m- 
formation, and seem dehghted to know it Others appear 
shghtly embarrassed The mformation may be given too 
early or late, and is much more difficult to explain to the 
child than the mother’s share, which he seems to grasp 
at once , m some cases he even appears to know it -without any 
telhng If there is proper teaching in school, or the child 
is provided vnth proper books of reference, many of the 
troubles of adolescence vanish So many guls, who are 
qmte ignorant of the causes or signs of pregnancy, imagme 
that they are gomg to have a baby and woriy them- 
selves almost lU Other children, equally causelessly, 
imagme that they have suffered some mutilation or con- 
tracted some disease If there is no adequate teachmg m 
school and the parents feel mcorapetent, it is often a good 
plan to send an adolescent child round to the faWy 
doctor for a talk and good advice They usually greatly 
appreciate this opportumty of sa5ang what is m then 
imnds 

Most people experience at least one love affair and learn 
themselves the joys of a measure of sex satisfaction 
Sex expenences are certainly a subject on which people 
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love to dwell As has been said, a large part of our poetry 
IS concerned with 'this sexual love , it enters in one form 
or another into most novels , hardly a play or a film is 
quite complete without some love element , and, more- 
over, it forms the basis of a considerable part of our 
thoughts 

Hence anses the problem for the unmarned woman 
She is never allowed, under our moral code, full satis- 
faction for a very important part of her nature, one which 
is contmually being stimulated by events aiound her 
Occasionally a woman m this situation manages to develop 
mto the perfect aunt, contented m her own sphere and 
generously wiUmg to share m the joys of others, retainmg 
a love for children, and behaving naturally and pleasantly 
m the company of men Others develop less happily 
They may take to themselves women friends whom they 
love with the devotion they would have given to a male 
lover Others again, try to turn their backs on thoughts 
of sex and may grow to dishlce men, find babies intolerable, 
and regard the courting of youths and maidens as dis- 
gusting Others again, give to lap-dogs or pets the loving 
care they would have given normally to children 

The young unmarned woman who has not yet become 
the old maid has her own troubles The thought of sex 
m one form or another is often a very persistent one and 
mvades her day and night dreams in a way which she not 
mfrequently regards as wicked, or, at least, degra ding 
In addition to this she is often subject to recurrent fits of 
sex excitement, which, though not apparently traceable 
to any defimte expenence, are strong and most dis- 
turbmg The easiest remedy for such a state is a dance 
or a social evenmg , but if she is one of the many 
thousands of women, particularly tegchers, who hve in 
lodgmgs m towns where they have few fnends, physical 
exercise is perhaps the best palhative A sharp walk, a 
folk dance class, and vigorous exercise ending m a cold 
bath, are all ways of restonng a more settled state of 
mmd 

The sex mstmct, when it passes beyond mere lust, is 
generally accompanied by feehngs of tender care, for''^^i£^ 
object There is a stage in a courtship whe^i the- lover 
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becomes very solicitous about the physical welfare of his 
beloved 

A pity beyond all telling 
Is hid in the heart of love 
The folk that are buying and selling 
The clouds in their journey above. 

The cold wet 'winds ever blowing 

And the shadowy hazel grove 

Where the mouse-grey waters are flowing, 

Threaten the head that I love ^ 

This IS normally followed after mamage by affectionate 
care and reciprocal tenderness Occasionally, however, 
a perversion appears and sex excitement becomes con- 
nected with tendencies to cruelty The part played by 
pam and -violence m sex matters is responsible for the 
horse-whippmg and other such outrages which occur m 
certam novels of passion, and for the pleasant thnU which 
one may feel when reading such accounts * It is also m 
part responsible for the charm of certam austenties which 
were commonplaces m mediaeval hfe, and which, though 
practised m secret, still in some cases exist to-day 

The parental mstmct, hke the sexual, is not fully de- 
veloped till maturity, and then it needs the actual presence 
of a child to call it forth m its full force But it is mani- 
fested m a rudimentary form early m life Little girls 
love their dolls Many girls often find the greatest pleasure 
in takmg a baby out for a walk In schools, lessons on 
the care of babies are always popular with the older 
children For women, marned or unmamed, the attrac- 
tion of babies is very strong, though, of course, it vanes 
•with mdi-viduals Some people find themselves more 
attracted to little babies, others do not like children tiU 
these have reached 9. certam age To men, many of whom 
have this mstmct strongly, the child from two years old 
or so is most charmmg 

The development of the parental mstmct has had very 

1 Yeats Poetns, The Pity of Love Cf also Ungrounded feais 
torment the lover — ^Wordsworth 

JeiCf The Sheik, The Knave of Diamonds, and many other popular 
'Novels Violence m one form or another regularly occurs in the 
writings of E ^ Dell 
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considerable effects This is especially so m man where 
the penod of dependence is longest If the young have 
to f&d for themselves immediately at birth they need to 
be born with their reactions to the environment weU de- 
fined and sufficiently definite to be immediately service- 
able The young of many msects and crustaceans, re- 
ceive no parental care and can look after themselves at 
once There is, consequently, less possibility of leanung 
by experience Moreover, if they are not m association 
with their parents they will learn only from their own 
mdividual expenence There wfil thus be no opportunity 
for succeedmg generations of the species to build up a 
body of traditional expenence, and they wdl lack one of 
the most mdispensable conditions of progiess 
Man, who is bom helpless, has abundant opportumties 
of acquiring the modes of behaviour which are most com- 
pletely m harmony with his surroundmgs Through his 
long association with his paients he becomes inheritor 
of the mass of knowledge and ways of thought and feelmg, 
which make up our civihzation The mcreasing importance 
of this penod of dependence is shown by the way m which 
it has lengthened as man has become more civihzed, as 
well as by the fact that it is longest for the most highly 
educated members of the community 
As soon as a child begms to earn its hvmg it is forced to 
acquire a fixed set of habits, and to perfect itself m some 
more or less routme task This for the average person 
means a cessation of that freedom of thought and a loss 
of that plasticity of mind which make education possible 
Even in the rare cases where this does not happen, the 
demands of work make such heavy mioads on time and 
energy that there is comparatively httle of either available 
for pnvate mvestigation r 

In consequence, where workers are expected also to 
add to the world’s knowledge — as m the case of tmiversity 
lecturers — ^the hours of teaching are cut down to a pomt 
which will permit of individual research 
Thus, children who are gomg to be doctors, teachers, 
engmeers, lawyers, and so on, are kept dependent a 
comparatively long penod, about a third^ or quartet 
their hves Dunng this time they are su^orted by the 
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labour of others, either directly or m the form of stored 
wealth, and allowed to acquire the skill which they wiU 
need later > 

The length of the period is determined by two things, 
the amount of knowledge to be acquired, and the fact 
that much of it can only be acquired when the mmd is 
fairly mature It is useless to expect a child to study 
philosophy The problems with which it is concerned are 
entirely beyond his world of thought, and, so long as a 
nation thuiks it needs plnlosophers and their hke, so long 
must it mamtam students comparatively free from the 
need to earn their hvuig up to the age of 22 or thereabouts 
Similar arguments justify the maintenance of children 
at secondary schools, or, for that matter, even at primary 
ones Children of five can be, and have been, employed 
m mdustry, but the practice has been found to be not only 
inhuman but uneconomical, smce under such a system the 
race is depnved of citizens eqmpped with the social hen- 
tage acquired dunng a long dependent penod 
There is a modern claim that sex and reproduction, 
bemg in essence two different thmgs, should be separate 
m practice and that marriage should not be " First, for 
the procreation of children, to be brought up in the fear 
and nurture of the Lord ” but rather that the 
pleasures of sexual mtercoiirse should be enjoyed for 
themselves without bemg necessarily followed by offspring 
The modern spread of knowledge has made this pomt of 
view tenable, but how far it is psychologically sound it 
IS difficult to say If man and the animals are as closely 
aim as some researches seem to suggest, the unnatural 
division m man of functions that are naturally hnked may 
seem unwise On the other hand, no modem woman would 
consent to go back io the Victonan ideal of a baby a year 
Perhaps the solution is the common one of moderation , 
man should use his knowledge rather to improve on the 
arrangements of nature than to deny them This is seen 
very clearly m the stram that childlessness imposes on 
most marriages , and m a country such as Ceylon, where 
thejp> are practically no children, as they all have to be 
sent home qiq.te young because of the draiate, the effects 
on the domestic hfe of the European residents is usually 
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deplorable On the whole, too, children are desired It 
IS an economic rather than a psychological difficulty that 
suggests the hmitation or complete refusal of a family 

Both sex and the parental mstmct extend their effects 
beyond their direct objects and have considerable effects 
m our social hfe In a trivial way we can see their power 
on the covers of our magazmes and the posters of our 
hoardings The commonest magazme cover is the picture 
of a pretty girl, and the next commonest, especially on 
those intended to appeal to women, is a bonny baby So, 
too, soap and cocoa, whisky and cornflour, a new play or 
novel, try to catch our attention by representing young 
women or children Our mterest is caught by the natural 
stimulant to an mstmct, and even the slight satisfaction 
to the mstmct given by the picture produces a feelmg of 
pleasure, which attaches m thought to the object advertised 
In a sunilar way there are few parts of a newspaper so 
soothing to many a tired woman as the “ woman’s page ” 
The msistence on dress, with the imphcation of the im- 
portance of sex relations, gratifies an mstmct without 
shockmg a sense of the proprieties 

In more senous matters, too, we can see the effects of 
these instmcts The tendency to protect or care for the 
young extends itself to any small or helpless thing, and 
outbursts of moral mdignation greet the maltreatment of 
animals and helpless persons Much capital was made m 
the last War out of the comparative sizes of Belgium and 
Germany Punch’s cartoons represented Belgium as a 
boy resistmg the attacks of a grown man So, too, the 
tendency to protect his wife will make a man funous at 
any outrage to a woman This mstmctive reaction partly 
accounts for the ideals of chivalry This is one of the 
reasons why this virtue is charactens#;ic of the adolescent 
rather than the small boy 

Our feehngs towards such a bngand as Robin Hood 
are due to the causes described above He wins our 
mstmctive sympathy because he charapymed the poor 
agamst the rich, the weak agamst the str^g, <ind m all 
cases defended women against aggressors Conseqii^tiy, 
he has become a member of the school p^gntheon alotig 
with such “ gentlemen adventurers ” as ^ Drake,’ Dick 
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Turpm, and Richard Lion Heart, whose morals, however 
questionable in some respects, satisfy the elementary code 
we have described Even m our own day, we ^ave a 
certain respect for the good brigand The "cat burglar ”, 
so long as he confines his attention to Park Lane and May- 
fair, IS not without his attractions Cinema films illustrate 
the same tendency We see many lawless deeds done by 
Wild West heroes, but few acts of positive cruelty 
Neither the sex nor the paternal mstinct operates alone 
In each case many other tendencies co-operate in attaining 
the aims which they set Sexual jealousy will provoke 
the most violent anger, and so, as has been said above, 
wiU a shght to one’s own child Self-assertion and sub- 
nussion are also closely connected with them, and so is 
fear — for the beloved object, though both sex and parental 
instmcts will inhibit fear for personal safety if the object 
of the instinct is m danger 

FOR DISCUSSION 

1 — Describe, as much as possible from your own observation, the 

mental changes of adolescence 

2 — Give a list of your favourite books, statmg the ages at which you 

liked them, 

3 — Discuss the merits of co education 

4 — Discuss the problems raised by a falhng population 

5 — If society provides the money for a man s education, what rights 

has it to his services when his education is completed ? 

6 — Consider and try to account for the popularity of Greta Garbo 

and Shirley Temple 

7 — How far is it nght to say (with Prof MacDougall) that the 

Parental Instinct is the root of all morality ? 

8 — Discuss the different standards suggested by a comparison of 

Gilbert and Sullivan’s Patience, Tennyson’s Princess, and 
Shaw’s Candida 


• BOOKS 

For types and phases of love 

Robert Browning, Porphyria’s Lover The Statue and the Bust 
By the Fireside 
Mari,owe, Hero and Leander 
FfOMTiNTi ga^fisER, Epithdlamion 
SHAgysSSA^, Sonnets Romeo and Juliet 
]1 iI<‘Sfield, The Daffodil Fields 
For a 'dibcus'iion of some problems of marriage 
G B Shaw, Getting Married, Pygmalion (the epilogue) 
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May Sinclair. Life and Death of Harnett Freen 
Rose Macaulay, Dangerous Ages 
MxLArfE Klein, Psycho-Analysis of Children 
Susan Isaacs, Social Development of Young Children 
K DE ScHWEiNiTZ, How a Baby is Born A very good book for 
children 

W MacDougall Character and the Conduct of Life A surprising 
variety of good advice 


1 Problems of sex 
^adjustment m 
J women 



CHAPTER VII 

CONSTRUCTION, BEAUTY AND ACQUISITION 


" What make you here ? ” 

" Nothing, Sir I am not taught to make anythmg ” 

" What mar you, then ? ” 

We have taken some of the mam instincts and shown 
the way in which they affect thought and social life In 
this chapter some tendencies wiU be discussed which are 
of less importance than those already descnbed, but winch 
yet play a large part m the hves of many people If an 
instmct IS defined as an umate tendency to perceive cer- 
tain objects, to expenence a certam emotion and to act 
m a certain way, the tendencies to construct and to acquire 
can hardly be called mstincts They are innate tendencies, t 
but they are not directed to specific objects, and no special I 
emotion seems to be connected with them However, 
their exact status is not so important as the fact that 
they exist and operate m defimte ways 
The tendency to make or construct thmgs of use or 
beauty occurs among the animals, particularly among 
birds, and is generally found m the service of some other 
mstmct Birds build nests for then eggs and their young, 
the caddis worm protects itself with its case, but the 
bower bird seems to construct its arbours purely for 
pleasure, if we may believe the story that it decks the 
moss m front with bright flowers and removes them when 
they are withered , yet even here an mstinct seems m- 
duectly Jj>^!S"served, for the birds do then courtmg in the 
arbo’ IS, Ouildmg their nests elsewhere 
Ahlong men this tendency was no doubt ongmahy con- \ 
nected strictly with the needs of life Primitive man ' 
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made shelters to protect himself from the weather, skm 
wrappmgs for warmth or armour, weapons for war or 
huntJrig, simple utensils for domestic needs, and perhaps 
an ornament to make himself attractive m the eyes of 
the other sex. or to impress his fellows with the importance 
of his position as chieftam or priest 

With a life of mcreasmg complexity, men find less direct 
expression for this tendency to construct m their every- 
day work Mass production has led to specialization of 
labour A man spends his days makmg grooves in wooden 
frames, or buttons, or seammg trousers or puttmg rims 
on saucers, and all this probably by the aid of a machine, 
mstead of, as formerly, constructmg a whole house or 
garment or utensil designed by himself and fashioned to 
his own purposes But the tendency to construct satisfies 
itself ui other ways — part of the joy of a bicycle to a youth 
IS the contmual reconstruction necessary for its mainten- 
ance The fretwork enthusiast pursues his hobby for the 
joy of makmg somethmg, rather than because he wants 
the thmg he makes — and the same is true of the elaborate 
embroidenes in wool of the last century 

Among modem men the strength of the constructive 
tendency vanes greatly, partly by natural endowment, 
partly through the influence of environment , but where 
it IS strong it can be one of the greatest pleasures of life, 
especially as it is closely mtertwmed with aesthetic appre- 
ciation In a simple stage of society a man constructs 
mainly for his own use, and, m consequence, his work is 
done to the best of his abihty It is no good making 
bneself a pair of boots of bad matenals or with imperfect 
workmanship 

Moreover, the tendency to make the object beautiful 
as weU as useful, is nearly always present There is a 
primitive appreciation of a quahty which may be called 
" prettmess ”, which develops at an early age The 
Bmet tests reqmre a child of four to be able to tell which 
of two faces (one obviously ugly) is the prettier , man y 
quite small children select and show their aj5psmation of 
” pretty ” colours— even if their taste does nmNiways 
agree with ours The craftsman, therefo;fe, maki^ an 
object for his own use, makes it " pretty/’ to the best 
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of this abihty, m ]ust the same way that he makes it 
useful, and there is no real opposition between these 
two terms m a simple state of Me This simple taste is 
good, as one can see from peasant costumes and pottery, 
or from the bowls which have come down to us from the 
neohthic age 

The craftsman feU mto disrepute when the world went 
mad over the new power and precision of machmery, 
which could multiply ornament so rapidly that it was 
added simply for its own sake, whether it suited the article 
to which it was added or not The elaborate machme- 
made wood carvmg which encrusts the overmantels and 
furniture of the i88o’s and 1890’s, and which serves no 
useful or artistic purpose, is a good example of this kmd 
of art Morns and Ruskin were the pioneers of the move- 
ment which was necessary to revive appreciation of the 
beauty of the hand-made article and of the digmty of the 
craftsman who made it By this time then doctnne is 
estabhshed Most people prefer hand-woven materials 
and hand-embroidered dresses, hand-carved furniture and 
fine cut glass to the machme-made articles Our difficulty 
is that we cannot afford them 

We have also learnt to respect the craftsman In a 
slave- ownmg society manual work was certam to be felt 
as degrading Plato, for example, declares that the 
mechanic is nghtly excluded from the franchise because 
his occupation warps his mmd ]ust as it does his body 
This prejudice against manual labour died hard It is 
not even quite dead in some cases to-day ^ — ^but, theoreti- 
cally at aU events, a large part of the populace rejects it 
In towns where there is more mteUectual than mdustnal 
activity, and the bulk of the populace is comfortably 
off, though not nch, handicrafts and manual labour are 
common hobbies and are much respected In Oxford 
it IS no uncommon thmg for a professor to practise wood 
carvmg as a hobby, and not a few undergraduates may 
be seen m vacation pamtmg the front railmgs of them 
houses„«*!f Germany economic conditions have forced 
the’'*?tudent to turn manual labourer m his vacations 
andi*dre " work student ” is becommg a common figure 
• > e g , Amateur rowmg clubs 
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This has been the piactice for some years m Canada and 
USA 

Onee the prejudice against manual labour is removed, 
it IS possible to appreciate its pleasures For many 
people, under proper conditions, there is no more dehght- 
ful occupation The whole process is fraught with a 
strong sense of hfe and activity the craftsman imagmes 
the thmg he is going to mahe, he plans and devises, shapmg 
his idea to fit his materials , then he lays his hand to 
the work and sees, bit by bit, his idea talce external form , 
when it IS done he contemplates it and sees — hke God — 
that "it IS good ” 

It IS hard to imagme a more perfect cycle of activity 
than the successful makmg of even a simple object , and, 
unhke some pleasures, this bnngs no unpleasant after- 
effects , no headaches, and no regrets But this perfect 
activity IS only possible if circumstances are propitious 
In the first place the worker must feel that he is an 
mventor as well as an executor It is not mterestmg to 
work to the directions of another if one feels competent 
to work alone The case is different while one is leain- 
mg One rather likes bemg asked to make, for example, 
a silk dressmg-gown, but half the pleasure would be gone 
if one were supphed with the siUc and the pattern by 
which it was to be cut out , and one would probably 
refuse the commission, if the amount, pattern and colour 
of the embroidery were also specified We enjoy the 
challenge to our mgenmty contained m the problem to 
be solved quite as much as we enjoy the actual work 

Too often m schools tins fact is neglected The teacher 
IS so anxious that the children should make then " waU. 
tidies ", for example, accurately, that she presenbes each 
step as carefully as if they were employees of Ford’s , 
and, though she may show them the fimshed article, she 
often forgets to allow them to make then own plans for 
carrying out the work If the children want to make the 
article, they wiU rejoice to have to plan and adapt it for 
themselves, and will be ready enough to ask T&Ss^^essary 
help m the domg of it , unless they are alloweT^xfeel 
personal power m the makmg, they lose that pleasure 
which would be the mcentive to further efforts 
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Secondly, good work cannot be done in a hurry, and 
working to time destroys the pleasure* even of the most 
attractive ]ob The worker must, therefore, be allowed 
to work at his own pace, which is not the same for all 
people Nor is the method of work the same with aU 
One need go no further afield than the tasks of daily fife, 
to be convmced of this If you and your friend are cut- 
tmg out a frock, or domg a piece of carpentry, or paper- 
mg a room, differences of method and speed at once 
become obvious One method may, objectively, be better 
than the other, but each worker prefers his own, and 
works better if allowed to use it So small a matter as 
the way paste is put on to a strip of wall-paper before 
hangmg it may disclose fundamental differences of proce- 
dure For enjoyment the craftsman must have his own 
methods of work He may be shown better ones and 
adopt them, but then they become part of himself and 
are modified to fit his own needs "V^en he is forced to 
work at a pace or m a manner which is felt to be alien, 
he becomes a slave once more Many of the modern 
theones of mdustry involve a systematization and exact 
timmg of operations , these systems, when properly 
apphed, do undoubtedly mcrease output, and are usually 
accompamed by a rise m wages and a shortenmg of the 
hours of work Yet they are often met by the most 
determmed opposition from the workers, who feel their 
old pnde of work shppmg from them and aU pleasure to 
be taken from it 

Lastly, to obtam satisfaction, a man needs to make a 
whole thing The crown of craftsmanship is the contem- 
plation of the fimshed article In modem industry this 
IS too frequently demed The work has been subdivided 
so that each worker performs one small part of the task 
and, m consequence, never has the opportumty of enjoy- 
ing the total result The matter is, of course, rather 
different, when several people each make one thmg to be 
used? m some larger whole which they will construct , 
when, fpJJodhstance, m school, one child makes a hut, 
anot’iSr dresses a doll and the third constracts a palm 
tree, ali to he used m an illustration of Indian fife It 
is prbbable »that, when the whole model is done, each 
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child Will gaze with peculiar affection at his own con- 
tnbution, but he wiU. really achieve a double pleasure 
from this mode of work— the ]oy of makmg his own con- 
tnbution, and the pleasure of seemg it used m a larger 
whole 

The craftsman, then, who works m his own way, pro- 
duces an article which seems to him good, i e , it possesses 
the quahties of usefulness and beauty This is the earliest 
form of art and the one which is most popular with child- 
ren In a school which does both fine art and handicrafts, 
given comparable teachmg, the crafts are the more popular 

Constructive activity has a far larger part than this to 
play m a child's development Dr Charlotte Buhler has 
pomted out that constructive power is one of the best 
mdications of a child’s development, and one of the best 
aids to the process A very httle child can make nothmg 
a child depnved of opportunities for constructive play is 
late m leammg the ideas we associate with “ work ”, and 
IS very difficult to mstruct m school If he is to be made 
teachable he must be given the experience of construction 
that he has lacked at home It is mterestmg to study 
the development of constructive power m children The 
sunplest IS that belongmg to the type of buildmg with 
bncks From about i8 months a child will pile bncks 
together and enjoy both the buildmg and the resultmg 
crash The improvement of the activity takes place m 
many ways 

(1) The child’s hand becomes steadier and his power of 
accurate placmg mcreases This is a definite sign of 
mental growth Mentally defective children are conspicu- 
ous for their poor muscular control 

(2) The structure built begms to have meanmg It is 
not just a pile of bncks, it is " my hquse ”, “a garage ” 
or " the king’s castle ’ 

(3) The construction becomes more complex There are 
vanous rooms to the house, or gates to the castle 

(4) Vanous processes are mvolved The child begms to 
expenment with methods of roofing spaces oT=s^^uildmg 
doorways 

Just as the activity becomes more complex so'* does its 
importance for the child mcrease Charlotte -Suhler Vould 
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stress the conception of the “ ]ob ”, the imagination of 
somethmg to be done and the carrying* out of the plan 
This IS to a certam extent true, but so many childish 
constructions run on from one thing to another that the 
task has no well defined hmits and no natural end More 
important is the outlet for the imagmation that such con- 
struction gives This will be discussed m another chapter 

Naturally constructive work gives a trammg m manual 
skill The child learns to use his hands, and not only to 
use but to trust them There are so many people — ^fewer 
m this generation than the last — ^who are mcompetent m 
manual activities, and fear them m consequence They 
represent, m many cases, the results of a home where 
manual activities had no place This was particularly the 
fate of boys of the ncher classes under the educational 
ideas of the last century 

The self-confidence that construction gives extends 
farther than manual work Power to do an3rthmg m- 
creases a child’s self-respect, and therefore his value to 
himself and others It is for this reason that construc- 
tional work has m part been substituted for academic 
with those children who learn slowly and with distaste 
from books 

For the adult there is a further moral gam m the pursmt 
of some skilled craft The craftsman has to enter mto a 
special relation with his matenal He must subdue him- 
self to it — spmtually — so that he may control it m his 
turn The result is that the skilled craftsman is one of 
the best members of society Taken as a class they seem 
to possess aU the virtues They are digmfied, self-respect- 
mg, kmd, patient, honest They are not on the whole 
very articulate They are not dways skilled m the use 
of words, so that thpse who produce theories of the state 
and education take a long time to discover their super- 
lative merits But one has only to get to know them, 
whether they are mmers or jewellers, to realize that the 
trammg they have undergone has produced virtues and 
abdities that an academic education m many cases stnkmgly 
fails to provide 

The CBaftsinpn is the forerunner of the pure artist 
When *possess»ons multiply and hfe begms to be stable 
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and wealthy, we find fine art ansmg by the side of apphed 
In a civihzation such as that m Crete about 1400 b c , we 
find beautiful dnnking bowls, inlaid swords, jewellery, 
statues of the gods, and coloured frescoes These frescoes 
represent birds or flying fish, figures of kings or pictures 
of scenes in the country, or bull fights m the palace arena 
This art of the frescoes has severed itself from strict utility 
and has begun to take an independent position This has 
happened with each civilization m turn, and in certain of 
them, e g , m that of Western Europe to-day, fine art is 
divorced from the crafts, and, on the whole, considers 
itself supenor to them It is doubtful whether fine art 
gains by this separation It certainly is no gainer by the 
theonsts who talk of “ art for art’s sake ", or beheve 
Whistler’s doctnne— forced on him by the cold reception 
his pictures received— that the artist alone is concerned 
with a work of art, and that the praise of the pubhc — 
if given — ^is a mere impertmence 
When art is closely connected with crafts and decora- 
tion, two mam characteristics appear in it, the quality of 
prettmess mentioned above, and technical perfection In 
fine art there is room for a third element — ^meamng We 
can see all these elements m such a picture as the Sistme 
Madonna The figures, colouring and composition are all 
pleasmg , the technique is so good that we can see what 
the artist meant us to see in drapery and texture , and 
the idea behmd it, the meamng, the conception of beauti- 
ful and pure motherhood is ennoblmg Different artists, 
or schools of artists, excel in different elements The rich 
colours in Titian’s “ Bacchus and Anadne ’’ are delightful, 
the Dutch painters were masters of the art of suggestmg 
textures and surfaces, and many of the primitive painters, 
e g , Giotto, have a nobleness of conception which is lack- 
ing m more finished painters 

These qualities can be brought out by contrastmg good 
and bad art which possess somewhat the same qualities 
Leonardo’s " Mona Lisa ’’, set beside a chocolate box 
lady, does not so much excel m beauty of colour or feature, 
as m meanmg Aubrey Beardsley's illustrations to Salome 
are techmcadly almost perfect — certainly the r, equal of 
Durer’s drawings, yet their sensual unhedteness disgusts 
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the ma]onty of normal people Van Eyck’s portrait of 
Amolfini of Lucca cannot match with Velasquez’ “ Venus ” 
for beauty, though the former may be techmcgUy the 
equal of the latter r* 

The simplest form of the appreciation of a work of art 
is to find it “ pretty ” This is what a child does, and 
what the majonty of unsophisticated adults do Although 
the theones and practices of many modem artists seem 
to discredit this “ prettmess ”, to cut this element out of 
art IS to strike at the very root of the aesthetic expenence 
“ Prettmess ” is not all, and to give it too great import- 
ance IS to stultify art, but it is the fundamental experi- 
ence to which the others are added ' The other two 
elements are appreaated accordmg to circumstances A 
fellow-craftsman can most easily appreaate the quahties 
of construction and appraise the success of the result 
because he knows the difficulties To achieve this appre- 
ciation fully we must ourselves be practitioners— even if 
m a humble way — of the same art This was the method 
of appreciation employed by Robert Browning The com- 
prehension of meamng depends on the range of our own 
expenence FuUy to appreciate a work of art we must 
ourselves to some extent have hved through the expen- 
ence portrayed , what is clear to one is a nddle to another, 
and our hkes and dislikes are largely mfluenced by our 
emotional knowledge These latter types of appreciation, 
therefore, are only m a very limited degree available to 
the child 

The appreciation of “ prettmess ” is largely marticulate 
If we stand under beech trees on a fine day m October, 
and look at the leaves agamst the'sky and the tree trunk, 
and see the leaves faffing, we may be filled by a wave of 
emotion at the beauty of the sight We expand ourselves 
to it and try in every way to brmg ourselves mto closer 
contact with it, but the appreciation is not articulate If 
we say anjdhmg, it is simply " How lovely ! ” We do 
not, until after, analyse our expenence The same thmg 
happens with art — ^we appreaate long before we can make 
our appreciation analytic The art cntic is, therefore, a 
late and bastard product of art He is not a craftsman, 
and Tie is ^ot the simple appreciator He goes round 
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telling us why we like what we do hke, and because he 
can say least about the most fundamental and important 
thing re art— sheer beauty— he is always trying to turn 
us mto 'antiquanans or vorticists, or to thrill us with 
reproductions of revoltmg negro Venuses About these 
things he can tallc — they need explanation or defence 
He IS interestmg, archseology is a fascmatmg subject, 
and the vagaries of the human mind excellent psycho- 
logical matter , but he does not brmg us any nearer to 
real appreciation He only makes us articulate and teaches 
us phrases At his best he explams the historical develop- 
ment of an artist and his place m the movements of Ins 
time, or the conditions under which his techmque developed 
Here he is useful, but he is useful as a histonan and not 
as a cntic 

This apphes very strongly in schools If we are gomg 
to give children sesthetic appreciation it must be real and 
not merely verbal They must be presented with objects 
of beauty, pictures, poems, music, and must be allowed 
to enjoy them For this simple enjoyment more thmgs 
are necessary than every teacher can command The 
poems must be well read, the pictures weU hung, the 
music weU played There must be opportunities for 
repetition — famihanty is a great aid to love — and reflec- 
tion , there must be no dense wall of ignorance to block 
the view When all this has been achieved, the work of 
art — if it IS itself good — can be left to speak for itself, 
and malce its own appeal If anythmg further is needed, 
it is best achieved by the natural road of personal effort 
The wntmg of a poem teaches more about poetic struc- 
ture than any number of exhortations to “ observe the 
pathos of this hne ” Once the children have begun to 
write their own poems they have a basis to work from 
They know what kmd of thmg the poet wanted to do, 
and they look to see how he did it All the talk of the 
cntics, which before was empty, now takes on meaiimg 
Such dry subjects as the rhyme schemes of stanzas acquire 
importance, and rhythm with aU its variations and mceties 
becomes a provmce of wonder So m art , to start to 
pamt IS to find the gates of appreciation operang— so m 
drama , the simplest form-room play if taken4ntelhg*ently 
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can teach us more about Shakespeare than one could ever 
learn without it » 

Towards the third element, the apprehension o^ mean- 
mg, we can do less No school explanation of tlie^deadly 
weanness of a town will ever make children, who have 
not felt the emotion, fuUy enter into the spirit of the 
Lake Isle of Inmsfyee, nor will any talk bung home to 
boys of ten or eleven the significance of Shelley’s Ode to 
Ntght This difficulty can be met by givmg children works 
of art which express ideas with which they may be sup- 
posed to be fanuhar, and leavmg the rest tiU time has 
mstructed them This famihanty may be m imagmation 
as weU as fact Children are imagmatively famihar with 
fames, with idylhc love stones of prmces and prmcesses, 
with talkmg beasts and with heroic adventures of knights, 
although these thmgs have never come withm their actual 
expenence 

Acquisition is another tendency which appears sporadic- 
ally in animals, and, to a far greater extent, among men 
Squirrels and other animals hoard nuts, ants and bees lay 
m stores, and jackdaws will pick up bnght objects which 
are of no use to them This acquisitive tendency often 
appears m children, who collect cigarette cards, postcards, 
stamps, marbles or bnght stones, without havmg any real 
use for the collection, or even imagimng a use This col- 
lectmg tendency becomes m some men the passion of their 
hves — especially when it is jomed with the competitive 
spmt or the desire for power It generally alhes itself 
with some other aim , they are scientists and collect birds, 
msects or beetles to further the growth of knowledge , 
they love art and collect pnnts or pictures, which they 
keep m portfohos»’or m rooms they seldom visit , they 
desire the power of wealth and collect golden sovereigns 
or bank scnpt They are even impenahsts, like Cecil 
Rhodes, and collect provmces It is not uncommon to 
find the coHectmg tendency given a rational explanation 
A man says he is anxious for wealth because he wishes 
to be secure from poverty , yet he contmues to amass 
money Ibng after all danger of want or even mconvemence 
IS removed "■ Another collector says he hunts moths m the 
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interests of science, and keeps his collection shut up where 
no one but himsdf can see it ^ The inadequacy of the 
reason gqven to explain the action shows the true instinctive 
tendenLy' lying behmd it 

It seems likely that the acquisitive tendency was first 
organized, as were the instincts, to meet a definite need 
■When man developed from his prehuman ancestors he 
began to use tools He hunted, fought, and later kept 
flocks or tiUed the ground For all these purposes he 
needed implements, and it would be natural for each man 
to have his own, fitted to his strength and grasp If 
they were weapons of war on which h^ hfe depended, he 
woid himself look to their aecunty Thus, even while 
many things, such as houses or canoes, were common 
property, it would be natural for a man to own his small 
personal belongmgs It is to these, even to-day, that 
we cling most strongly Many people do not much mmd 
not ownmg the house they hve m — so long as the land- 
lord keeps it m decent repair — ^but to have no pnvate 
property m one’s fountam pen or wnst watch would be 
very tr5nng 

The accumulation of property beyond these simple needs 
probably took place under the influence of two tendencies 
Possession both gave and showed power, so that the chief 
was nch when he was chosen and used his chieftaincy 
to become richer Property is also a defence, thus the 
anxious seek to shield themselves behmd a rampart of 
wealth 

These two motives influence acquisition to-day very 
strongly Great wealth gives great power over our fellow 
human bemgs, moderate wealth gives certam powers, as 
over employees But wealth is even more prized for the 
feehng of security that it bnngs To- know that, come 
what may, one has £300 a year certam, reheves one from 
a thousand carkmg anxieties Moreover, even this amount 
of money means an mcrease m personal power One is 
freer of space — one can travel , freer of tune — one can 
delegate to others the tasks that hinder progress From 
this pomt of view moderate acqmsition is of social advan- 
For a treatment of this tendency from many aspects, sea Gals- 
worthy s Forsyte Saga ‘ 
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tage It enables the cleverer men, those who can manage 
to acquire enough, to hve m a way which gives greater 
scope for their special talents 

On the other hand, pnvate property has frequenffy been 
the object of attack Plato m his ideal state ahohshed 
it as he ahohshed the family ^ , devout men of rehgion 
take vows of poverty , a few extreme commumsts dream 
of a society as nearly as possible without pnvate owner- 
ship Yet it IS asserted that children brought up m insti- 
tutions where they have nothmg of their own suffer from 
the lack, and it is hard for most people to envisage a happy 
hfe without some pnvate possessions Those who have 
had the expenence of hvmg for some months or years m 
trunks, or without a fixed abode wherem to keep their 
treasured possessions, know how worrymg contmual rebuffs 
to the acquisitive tendency can be Moreover, it has hap- 
pened that the accumulation of large stores of wealth m 
private hands and the desire for further possessions have 
led to the production of many of the finest works of art 
we possess The Renaissance Popes were great patrons 
of art and more concerned about gold buttons for then 
copes than about pomts of doctrme Their patronage did 
much to encourage and secure the great art produced m 
the Renaissance Age To-day art is m a different posi- 
tion and looks to public boies for support rather than 
to pnvate patrons This certainly makes the products 
of art more accessible to the people at large , whether 
it makes for the greater happmess of the artist or the 
ment of his work is uncertam 
From the standpomt of sociology it is necessary to 
distmguish beneficial from harmful acquisition, and the 
dividing fine seems to he where possession cames with 
it nghts, which mg^ be misused, over the fives and liber- 
ties of others In the ownership of purely personal pos- 
sessions there is not harm but good For our health and 
comfort we need to own our tools and those things of 
which we make daily use , some proportion of the thmgs 
we make , and, m addition, certam unnecessary thmgs 
that are our toys Grown-ups as well as children need 
them, and jusi as Tommy cannot reach the full height 
^ The Republic 
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of felicity without a horse and cart to play with, so his 
father lacks complete happiness if he has not a wireless 
set for the same purpose 

FOR DISCUSSION 

1 — What part should handwork play m education ? Sketch what 

you consider the principles governing the best methods of 
teaching it 

2 — What axe the economic problems involved m a general return 

to craft production ? 

3 — By whdi means can modern mechamcal production be made less 

harmful for the worker ? 

4 — Discuss the difierence between school “ handwork ” and learning 

a skilled craft 

5 — ^What axe the earlrest signs of aesthetic activity or appreciation 

in children ? Are they against or m accord with the theory 
given m the book ? 

6 — Discuss means by which aesthetic appreciation can be inculcated 

m schools 

7 — Suggest any explanation you can of the judgment of " beauty ” 

8 —Apply to hterature the remarks about painting m our chapter 

9 — What IS the difference between beauty in nature and m art ? 
10 — What are the sociological objections and advantages m the 

accumulation of property ? 

11 — Describe any examples you have observed m yourself or others 

of the acquisitive tendency, stating the age of development, the 
direction of the tendency, and the alleged reasons for it 

12 — By what means would you attempt to educate the acquisitive 

tendency in children ? 

13 — What IS your opmion of the “ appreciation ” lesson m litera- 

ture t Descnbe such a lesson, showing its advantages and 
weaknesses 

14 — Is there a place m the school syllabuses for art (e g , pictures, 

hterature and music) which is not fully understood by the 
children ? If so, show how you would present such art to the 
children 

15 — A modem cntic avers that there is no such thmg as beauty , 

hut that we can only descnbe the physical effects of sound, 
colour, etc , m ourselves Discuss thisr 

16 — Make a record of the colours that the children you know prefer 

(You rmght experiment with coloured pieces of material and 
ask them to choose the prettiest ) Observe the stage when 
children begin to recogmze and name shapes 

17 — ^Why do we take pleasure in certain designs ? Describe a 

desi^ for wall paper or printed silk, or a book plate which 
particularly pleases you and say what element in it gives you 
pleasure ^ 

18 — Justify the place of the art cntic m moderfi ^ociety „ 
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CHAPTER VIII 


THE EMOTIONS 

" That's likewise part of my intelligence " 

When we were discussing instincts, we distinguished in 
them three mam aspects — cogmtion, emotion or affect, and 
conation — and we pomted out that emotion generally mter- 
vened between the apprehension of a situation and the 
action which followed Emotion was thus shown to be the 
immediate psychological precursor of action It was also 
shown that the emotions were the most constant parts of an 
instmct There might be very great variations m the 
cognitive and conative aspects of an mstmct, we might fear 
many different thmgs and we might show our fear m various 
ways, but the emotion, the feeling of fear, remamed prac- 
tically unaffected Coleridge’s descnption of mtense fear 
would fit hundreds of different situations which give nse 
to the same feeling 

Fear at my ieart, as at a cup, 

My life-blood seemed to sip ^ 

The facts that emotion is the precursor of action and that 
emotion is nearly the same m a vanety of situations make 
emotions a very important element ur the conduct of 
mdividuals and of society For if one can influence people’s 
emotions, one can also probably mitiate actions which can 
be directed to the desired ends The process of " playmg 
on a person’s feehngs ”, is well known and frequently used, 
m school, m the family, in the pohce court, m church, at 
^elections In fact, on every occasion where one person wishes 
^ " Ancient Marmer " 
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to influence another’s actions, he almost mevitably seeks 
first to raise the appropriate emotions 
Emotions seem to influence actions m kveral ways In 
most cases, the stronger the emotion the greater the,Mtivity 
to which it will give nse There are many stones told of the 
effects of strong emotion on action Wilham James records 
the case of an athlete, who, when a boy, was chased by a 
bull, and in his fright cleared a wall that he was never able 
to ]ump agam till he reached his full strength We our- 
selves know the energy that any strong emotion such as 
anger will give us, and common speech testifies to the same 
fact by such saymgs as " fear lent him wmgs ” 

The fact that actions follow emotions is equally clear 
when we consider the matter from the point of view of the 
action In many people, notlimg so much mtensifies 
emotion as an inhibition of the appropriate action It has 
often been mamtamed, though without much definite 
evidence m support of the theory, that, if a man runs away 
at the first hmt of danger, he experiences httle or no fear 
It is certam that he experiences much less than if he tries 
to fly and finds his way blocked In children’s games of 
" pnsoners and jailers ” the captive, though often rather 
roughly handled, generally is not frightened , but if his 
hands are tied, so that he feels himself helpless and unable 
to express hunseh by fight or flight, he may expenence for 
a moment the horrors of extreme terror In persons of an 
energetic and detemuned character each check m a course 
of action only serves to mcrease desue for the end, and so to 
mcrease the anger which is felt at bemg thwarted Thus 
the action becomes more vigorous We can expenence 
somethmg of this sort ourselves fairly frequently We 
desire, famtly, to read a certam book The hbrary copy 
IS lost — our desue m^jreases We consult a local bookseller, 
and he declares that it is out of pnnt We write to London 
and it has not been heard of When finally an Oxford 
tradesman volunteers to supply it at a pnce much above 
what we expected, our desue is now so keen that we pay 
gladly, and hold the book one of our most treasured posses- 
sions, even though we never, m the end, read it 
The same kigd of thmg happens with children If a 
child desues t certam thmg, for example, an apple m his 
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neighbour’s garden, and he is prevented from getting it by a 
high wall, by his parents’ repeated warnings of punishment 
to follow if he steals it, by the annoying vigilance of his 
neighljpur’s dog, and the espionage of his neighbour’s son, 
he wiU probably so bum with increasing desire to get that 
apple that he wdl nsk all to have it, though apples in plenty 
are to be had in his own kitchen 

This persistency of effort is a not infrequent theme for 
novehsts, especially those who depict the strong, ruthless 
countryman with his heart set on his neighbour's plough- 
land So, too, in melodrama, the terrors of a delayed and 
thwarted vengeance are a fairly common theme See how 
Shylock’s hate grows with every set-back to his scheme for , 
vengeance 1 

It is, however, necessary to draw a distinction between 
different types of emotion Some are of their nature active 
and prompt to action , others anse m circiunstances where 
no action is possible, and thus are depressmg rather than 
excitmg As an example of a depressmg emotion we may 
take great gnef We are bowed down with it, and because 
there is nothing to do, we are inert If we do act it is the 
restless fluttenng of a bird agamst his cage 

These two groups of emotions have ra<i;cally different 
ongms The emotions previously described arise m the 
normal functioning of an mstmct , the depressmg emotions 
affhct us when aU normal outlets are checked and the 
instinct is utterly baulked of expression Thus, so long as 
a child yet hves, a mother will lavish every tenderness and 
care upon it When the child is dead, that outlet to the 
maternal mstmct is closed , a weight of dead sadness may 
now overwhelm her 

On the principle that the activity of a hvmg organism is 
essentially teleological, it is natural to unagme that emotion 
serves some useful purpose m the hfe economy of the 
creature , and our own expenence supports this view 
Emotion has two aspects, a mental and a physical, and it 
IS m the latter aspect that the usefulness of the emotion 
can best be seen Any strong emotion is accompamed by 
definite physical changes In fear, or anger, vie are con- 
scious of an increased rate of the heart-beat aeid of a differ- 
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ence m respiration Other changes occur which are beyond 
our observation, but which hkewise serve the purpose of 
making the body a more efficient machine for such violent 
action as is hkely to be called for in flight or cgmbat ^ 
These violent emotions are naturally exhausting , others, 
whose aim is rather to prompt a contmuance of the present 
position, have a different effect The tranquil pleasure of 
bemg with those we love leads to no violent changes, only 
to a general sense of well-bemg, and this, m turn, may have 
visible effects m better physical health and greater mtel- 
lectual productivity 

In violent emotions, the physical aspects are so emphatic- 
ally felt and seen that it has been claimed, by WiUiam 
James, among others, that an emotion consists entirely of 
the physical changes which we loosely say " accompany " 
it It IS hard for us to imagme such an emotion as terror 
without associating with it the sickenmg physical feeling 
that we know so well from mghtmares , but it is equally 
hard to believe that love is nothmg but an alteration in the 
pulse and the respiration, combmed with changes m certam 
other organs Moreover, physiology has shown that the 
bodily changes accompan3mig such diverse emotions as fear 
and anger axe practically the same , so that if the whole 
emotions were the physical changes, fear and anger should 
be the same experience, which they are not It is more 
satisfactory to regard the emotions as truly mental, and see 
m the bodily changes adaptations made to meet the needs 
of the creature m a specific set of circumstances 

A similar relation holds between the expression of the 
emotion m facial or other movements It is useful to 
express our emotions by gesture or cry because by so domg 
we call the attention of others to ourselves or indicate what 
we are gomg to dq Two angry dogs, advancmg towards 
each other, legs stiff, backs bnsthng, hps drawn back, show 
clearly that one or other must give way if he wants to avoid 
a fight On the other hand, a puppy grovelhng before a 
larger dog well expresses his pacific and humble mtentions, 
and saves himself a beatmg by his submissive behaviour 

1 Cannon, Bodily Changes in Fear, Hunger, Pam and Rage This 
book IS interestiilg for its matter and also as showing the methods of 
physiofogicalVesearch 
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A baby calls attention to its needs or fears by a cry, and the 
adult indicates his feehngs of pleasure or displeasure by a 
smile, a shrug, or other such gesture These modes of 
expression are very widely spread and almost identical 
among m‘6n of different races and civihzation It seems 
probable that dunng man’s development certam modes of 
expression have become " natural ” to mankmd If each 
man had his own way of expressmg anger or fear, the use of 
the expression as a means of communicating lus state of 
feehng would be gone It is the umversahty of the expres- 
Sion which makes it comprehensible and determmes its 
ufahty 

Darwm m his book. The Expresston of the Emotions, 
mdicates three principles which he thmks determme this 
expression (a) Some expressions are definitely useful in 
the activity ensumg on the emotion Thus, when a dog m 
anger draws back Ins hps, his teeth are bared ready for the 
fray When an angry or fnghtened cat fluffs her fur out, 
she makes herself look large, and is more terrible to her 
enemy (h) Other gestures are not useful, but are the 
opposite of others that are, and are thus come to express 
an opposite emotion Thus the fawnmg movements of a 
fnendly dog are the opposite to the stiff advance of an 
angry one and express an opposite emotion (c) Some 
movements seem due simply to an overflow of nervous 
energy and serve no purpose, as far as we know, eg, the 
tad-switching of an angry cat 

In man, the apparent bodily expression of the emotions 
IS largely facial or is confined to some few movements of 
the hands Among certam races, as the Red Indians, or 
the Chmese, it is a matter of social honour to repress as far 
as possible any mdication of emotion This code has given 
nse to an elaboration of manners which cover up aU the 
feehngs of the parties concerned Thus, m pohte circles of 
Chinese society, if yon are angry with your servant and 
wish to dismiss him, you tell your fnend, who tells the 
servant that it cuts you to the heart to have to do without 
his, the servant’s, excellent services, but owmg to economic 
difficulties you must restnct your expenses and you will 
have to do with fewer servants You can safely ISave it at 
that, for the servant, if properly brought up, thSn teU 
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his fnend, who will carry the message to you, that he, the 
servant, is desolated at the prospect, but really he finds it 
necessary for his health to go some fifty miles away to stay 
with some fnends of his, and although he knows he ijnjl never 
be as happy agam, yet he finds himself compelled for his 
own mterest to leave your service You receive this message 
with grave fortitude, the servant departs, and good man- 
ners, although they somewhat elongate, render the whole 
transaction dignified m the extreme, and all true expression 
of feehng is hidden ^ 

Among well-bred Enghshmen the expression of many of 
the emotions is restramed It is not good form to show 
your annoyance when yoiu: host’s muddy dog leaps agamst 
your clean smt , and when you are m terror of your fnends 
reckless motor-dnvmg, you hold tight and endeavour to say 
nothing For this reason, the faces of those who are not 
bound by " good form " are much more mterestmg to look 
at than the faces of the nch or aristocratic Wordsworth 
preferred to wnte of " humble and rustic Me ” because the 
peasants, he found, expressed their feehngs so much more 
readily and truly than more sophisticated people 

If we control the outward expression of the emotion we 
do not necessarily control the emotion itself — although there 
is a widely-held theory that this is so The lady who never 
told her love, but " sat hke pabence on a monument, 
smiling at gnef ", found that the emotion hved, and " con- 
cealment, like a worm i’ the bud, fed on her damask cheek ’’ 
The evidence on this whole question is conflictmg, but as the 
control of emotion is a matter of great importance to each 
mdividual, we must discuss it at some length, both here 
and later m the book 

With httle children the expression and the emotion seem 
more closely hnked* than with adults Therefore, if one 
can control the expression of a child’s emotions one can also 
control the emobon The child has less self-conbol than 
the adult, and a very shght emobon mU produce promment 
s5miptoms If his attention can be diverted, the emobon 
and its expression will both cease , whereas if the expres- 
sion is allowed to contmue it will hold the child’s attention 
and teijd To piblong the emobon If a httle child falls 

^ Cf for similar instances The Wallet of Kai-Lung, by Bramab 
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down and begins to cry, he is told to be a brave boy and 
stop crying, that he is not really hurt, and will he look at the 
pretty horse over there In a similar way a child in a fit of 
temper^ 19 reproved for smaclang her sister, told to behave 
nicely to her, kiss and be fnends, and to go and play with a 
new doll The new action which is suggested draws her 
attention from the expression of the temper, which is thus 
controlled 

Even in adults some emotions can best be overcome by 
controlling the expression Those who wake m the night 
stiff with terror know that the best way to fight the feeling 
IS to do somethmg active to brealc the speU of immobility 
If one moves about, switches on the hght, rustles the bed- 
clothes and takes deep breaths, the feeling passes The 
emotion has been controlled in this case by overcommg the 
expressions of it 

On the other hand, some emotions seem to mcrease if they 
are demed expression or if the natural action consequent on 
them IS prevented If we receive an insult from a person to 
whom we cannot express our mdignahon, our anger may 
bum for months, and then finally burst out in a fury of 
passion So did Othello’s anger agamst Desdemona grow 
by concealment 

As was said before, emotion, because of its close coimec- 
fion with action, is important not only to the mdividual, but 
also to society If action of a certam type is required, the 
easiest method of obtaining it is to stir the appropnate 
emotion and direct the action consequent on it to the nght 
ends Society, therefore, has made a considerable study of 
the means of arousmg emotion, and makes use of them on a 
large variety of occasions 

When we wish to stir up emotion, "the best subject on 
which to practise is a crowd, which is more easily stirred 
than a smgle individual Tins is probably due partly to 
crowd sympathy , partly to the removal of the habitual 
check on mdividual conduct which arises from a considera- 
tion of how our actions would appear to others If a crowd 
all act together this social check is removed ^In conse- 
quence the first act of an agitator is geiferqjly to call a 
meetmg When his audience is assembled vanous means 
no 
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of influencing it may be employed The speaker may adopt 
the plainest method of arousmg emotion ai;d descnbe events 
or scenes which, if actually expenenced, would caU out the 
emotion Descnptions of horror, sword and flam^, iamme 
and plimder, fire and bnmstone, have formed part of the 
emotional speaker’s stock m trade suice the birth of oratory 
They are as effective to-day as they were when Cicero 
thundered out his denunciation of Catihne, and employed 
his “ whole pamt box ” of horrors 

Usually other resources are employed, which, although 
the psychological mechamsm of them is obscure, have, 
doubtless, a direct effect on the emotions 
Music, rhythm, poetry — aU stimulate the emotions 
directly The effect is probably strongest when all three 
are combmed, and many songs, such as the Marsetllatse, 
have had an important effect m history 

One man with a dream, at pleasure. 

Shall go forth and conquer a crown , 

And three with a new song's measure 
Can trample a Kingdom down ' 

Even bare rh3d:hm can have an extraordmary effect 
The music of a tom-tom, or the strange gong, cymbal and 
trumpet bands of Tibet, can be extremely movmg , and a 
large part of the emotional effect of poetry depends on the 
movement of the verse 

Colours and their combmations have defimte emotional 
effects, and these, m spite of certam mdividual differences, 
are fairly constant One of the best means of studymg this 
question is by a companson of the posters advertismg dif- 
ferent t3rpes of plays or commodities A combmation of 
orange and black is more smted to melodrama than to j 4 s 
You Like It There is a noticeable taste among the makers 
of beverages for a certam blue which is stimulatmg without 
bemg disturbmg The effects of colour are heightened by 
its combmation with fine, which also has an emotionM 
quahty of its own No artist has used this combmation ^ 
more skilfully than Blake, and much of the power of hi^* 
drawmgs depends on the vague emotional effect produp^ 
by his use of fine In advertisements the use is crud g^^ ^ 
the prmqipfe ,js vhe same .uedies 

1 O'Shauglmessy, We are the Music Mahers^ ' 1 
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Another method of emotional stimulation is the use of 
hghts of difierenf colour and mtensity Arnold Bennett in 
his autobiography speaks regretfully of the pleasures of 
“ haisQns under pmk lampshades ”, which he never expen- 
enced, and for many people the idea of a flirtation imphes 
suitably shaded and coloured hghts The theatre makes 
abundant use of this emotional stimulation — cold blue hght 
for the deed of horror, crimson for the pohce court scene, 
purple moonhght for lovers’ passions , and, though for a 
totally different purpose, so does rehgion 

Certam arts or organizations regularly employ aU, or 
most, of these stimulants to emotion A political meeting 
wfll be gay with flags, loud with party songs, and excited 
by the eloquence of the speaker Opera gives us music, 
hght, colour, and the imitation of action The gorgeous 
trappings of Chv Chin Chow aroused emotions strong enough 
to overcome for the time bemg the fears of war That is 
why Chu Chin Chow succeeded m war-time, and its imitators 
fail dunng peace, when we have less need of such stimula- 
tion In a ntuahstic church slow-moving, gorgeously 
apparelled pnests focus our attention on the service of God, 
and aU the accessones stir us to devotion 

The high etnbowe’d roof, 

With antique piUars massy proof. 

And stoned windows nchly dxght, 

Casting a dim rehgious hght 
There let the pealmg organ blow. 

To the fuU-voioed quire below, 

In service high, and anthems clear, 

As may with sweetness, through mine ear, 

Dissolve me into ecstasies. 

And bring aU Heaven before mine eyes 

The arm of this sociahy-aroused emotion is generally 
action A pohtical meeting is expected to bear fruit at the 
polls, and rehgion should aSect hfe The most remarkable 
example of the large scale attempt to arouse emotion for a 
defimte purpose occurred m 1914 and 1915 when the 
^government was trymg to raise recruits for the army 
tidireeches were made, patriotic songs pubhshed, posters 
aH actted the walls, the church lent its authority, old maids 
quence nfflciousness Detestation of Gerriiany, ac^rmration 
meeting 'aUies, wrath and fear for ourselves were stured 
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by all ineans possible, and the practical result, which 
the authorities hoped would follow all this emotion, was 
enhstment . 

Not all emotion, however, is stimulated with a practical 
aim m view Many emotions are, m themselves, j>leasant, 
and we stimulate them for their own sakes Such, for 
example, is the emotion aroused by a dance Such again 
are the expenences that we get from hstenmg to good music, 
or any form of art In rehgion there is a prostration 
before the infimte which is wonderfully satisfymg to some 
natures 

There are certam emotions which, if present m a strong 
degree, would be pamful, but which, if expenenced m a 
milder form, are pleasant, and which are therefore sought for 
their own sake The ‘‘ thnlls " of a scemc railway or the 
films stir our fear shghtly, the misfortunes of the hero or 
herome of tragedy may move us to tears, yet we come home 
saymg that it was a “ beautiful play ’’ The cause of the 
pleasure which we denve from tragedy has long been a 
matter of speculation Anstotle in the PoeHcs said that 
witnessmg a tragedy effected a “ purgation of the feehngs 
of pity and terror ”, and, therefore, left us freer of these 
emotions in our daily hfe This theory accounts for the 
rehef we expenence after an emotional outburst, but not for 
our satisfaction at the time Freud has suggested that we 
tnumph m the hero’s fall because we unconsaously look 
upon him as a nval This also is untrue, because m a good 
tragedy the tendency is to identify ourselves to a large 
extent with the hero The explanation is perhaps far 
simpler than any of these AH the powers that man pos- 
sesses require use, and if they are not exercised they cause 
discomfort This is most obvious in the case of muscles, 
and hygiene mvanably prescribes physical exercise It is 
also fairly obvious*' with mental powers — to be deprived of 
mental exercise for more than a few days is to many people 
as trymg as to be depnved of physical In the same way, 
when our lives follow a smooth and easy course, we enjoy 
emotional stimulation even of a shghtly pamful kmd^ 

* Those of us who lead fairly safe, comfortable hves, find a strange 
comfort in-the peems of A E Housman On the other hand, A A 
Mdne, In the* trenches during the Great War, wrote comedies 
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In certain people a liking for emotions for their 6wn sake 
becomes a vice , m those people, that is, for whom emotion 
becomes disconnected from action, and therefore loses its 
primary biological use Such people are generally known as 
sentime^itahsts They become wrapped up m their own 
feehngs and live for them They are norm^y the product 
of a state of society m which mdividual effort is not greatly 
called for They are more common among the classes who 
do not have to work for their hvmg than among those who 
do The nch, of course, lead easier hves and are more 
secure, and therefore circumstances do not msist on action 
as the needs of the poor man do 

Duke Orsmo m Twelfth Night is a sentunentalist in love 
He enjoys all the thrdl of the emotion, expenenced with its 
due accompaniments of music and '' beds of flowers ”, but 
not until it is too late does he attempt by his own efforts to 
woo Ohvia Jaques m You Like It ts a. type of the 
melancholy sentimentahst enjoymg his woe as a luxury 
Other examples are to be found m the hypochondriacs who 
" enjoy ” bad health 

Some nations have satisfied this sentimental cravmg for 
emotion m the most brutal ways The Minoan lords of 
Crete employed boy and girl athletes for bull fights, 
which, to judge by the story of Theseus, were extremely 
dangerous The Spaniards of to-day have bull fights, 
but the later Roman Repubhc and Early Empire satisfied 
these tastes to an extent unparaUed m European history 
Vast numbers of animals were hunted and slaughteied m 
the arena, while gladiatonal fights were a commonplace, 
and Christians and cnmmals were put to more diverting 
deaths 

Of course, the taste for horrors is not a monopoly of any 
class, and coarser imagmations need mpre violent stimuh 
As long as hangmg was pubhc, a crowd would gather to 
watch the death agony , now the thnll has to be enjoyed m 
the more remote form of a newspaper report, but the law 
courts are still crowded by folk who gloat upon the thnlhng 
details and sensational svfienng of a murderer or a divorced 
woman 

Emotion has \ery pronounced effects on the intellectual 
processes In the first place, strong emotion Will so 
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dominate our mmds that we are mcapable, durmg the sway 
of emotion, of normal reasoning or thought For thought 
or reasomng we need to bring mto connexion various ideas , 
m strong emotion we are mcapable of attendmg^^to more 
than the one In consequence it is vain to reason with a 
person m anger He may hsten to argument when the fit is 
over , at the moment, the prudent course is to bow before 
the storm A milder degree of emotion will not confine us 
to a smgle idea, but to a smgle type of ideas When we feel 
thoroughly depressed we cannot see a ]oke, and to read 
Punch at such a time is sheer waste William James 
records how the misery due to sea-sickness entirely changed 
his view of The Three Musketeers If, on the other hand, we 
are feehng gay, our fnends’ misfortunes are for the time 
forgotten Y oung lovers feel that aU the earth shares their 
happmess 

The connective force of congruent emotions does much to 
explam the formation of sinules m a poet’s mind Two 
objects in experience arouse the same or similar emotion, 
and bemg thus connected, the one is used to explain or 
illustrate the other A very simple case is such a simile as 

My love is like a red, red rose 
That s newly sprung m June 
My love is like a melody 
That’s sweetly played in tune 

Far more comphcated are similes like those m Shelley^ 
Ode to the West Wind 

O wild west wind, thou breath of Autumn’s being, 

Thou, from whose unseen presence the leaves dead 
Are driven, like ghosts from an enchanter fleeing. 

Yellow and black, and pale and hectic red 
Pestilence-stnc^en multitudes 

It is easy to see how the fair beauty of a lady and her 
gracious presence suggest roses and melodies, but it is 
necessary to know somethmg of Shelley’s hfe, his early 
experiments m magic, and his horror of war and the ravages 
of poverty, before we can understand how those sirmles 
came to suggest themselves to him 

The poet depends on the association of emotion with 
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certain, images to create " atmosphere ” Colendge is a 
past master of tMs art 

The water, hire a witch's oils, 
i~i Burnt green, and blue, and white 

Her skin was white as leprosy 

A savage place. 

As holy and enchanted. 

As e er beneath a waning moon was haunted 
By woman waihng for her demon lover 

The force of these similes depends on the fact that they 
produce the desired emotions m nearly every reader 
Emotion has a strong effect on memory, but this effect is 
sometimes contradictory If an event is accompanied by a 
strong emotional tone, it is very likely to persist m memory 
In some cases this event may contmually recur to memory 
and become an obsession This is weU known On the 
other hand, we sometimes find that an event, which was 
accompamed at its occurrence by a strong unpleasant 
emotion, has been forgotten by the sufferer This forget- 
fulness IS often complete, and it may only be possible to 
recover the memory by the use of some special device 
Such lost memones are the special concern of psycho- 
analysis and will be spoken of later Short, however, of 
such complete forgetfulness, unpleasant emotion may work 
against a memory The schoolboy who was taught Latm 
with the rod made far less progress, considermg the tune 
that was devoted to the subject, than the modern boy 
taught by milder methods The greater pleasantness of the 
feeling tone accompanymg leammg m modem times has 
much to do with the change, although improvements m 
other duections are not without their salutary influence 

FOR DISCUSSION 

1 — Study on a cinema film tbe bodily expressions of various 

emotions m man, and see how far Darwm's prmciplea can be 
applied to them 

2 — ^What means of raising corporate emotion can we use in schools, 

and for what purposes should they be used ? 

3 — What are the chief difierences between the af;count of emotion 

^ven in W James’s Text Book and MacDougall SrBocial Psycho- 
logy ? Give your opmion about the pomts at issue 
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4 — Stud^ the emotioiis displayed by, e g , a cat or dog. and compare 
. them with those of man 51s regards their origin, number, etc 

5 — What do you thi nk of the work of such wnters of am m al stones 

as Thompson Seton in regard to their portrayal of animal 
character 

6 — ^Discuss the effect of any strong widely-spread emotj:3n on the 

life of a nation, e g ,/eor (cf Tacitus, histones of French Revolu- 
tion, Czanst Russia) or posthve self feeling (cf Victonan Eng- 
land, Germany before the Great War) 

7 — ^Discuss the emotional value to the nation of (a) Hitler’s perse 

cution of the Jews or (6) Mussolrm's conquert of Abyssmia 

BOOKS 

MacCunn, The Making of Character Read this selectively m con- 
nection with this and later chapters It is a useful exposition 
of the traditional view which is rapidly going out of fashion 
Yeats, The King's Threshold A short play on the right of the poet 
to a place m the councils of the nation 
Baudouin, Studies in Psycho-Analysis, Pt ii, Ch u This shows 
the connection between the images of poetry and dreams, and 
the affective ongin of both 

Tacitus Annals, esp Bk xiv , Ch 41 to end, and Bk icv , Nero’s 
reign of terror Note the different effect on different characters 
cf also books on Russia given at end of Ch iv 
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SENTIMENTS 

" I love my love with an A, because she is amiable ” 

Theoretically any object nught, according to circum- 
stances, arouse any emotion , actually we &id that this 
IS not so Certam objects or persons or ideals become the 
centre of a defimtely organized group of emotions, and 
such a group is called a sentiment 
If we have a sentiment for a thmg, we tend to feel more 
strongly for it than for other objects of the same kmd for 
which we have no sentiment Thus, a person develops 
a sentiment for a room m which he has played, for the 
tree at which trysts have been kept, or for his school , 
and his emotional reaction to these particular thmgs is 
quite different from his feehngs regardmg rooms, trees 
and schools m general We feel a thnll of pleasure at 
retummg to old haunts, or when good news comes of our 
school " Forty years on, when afar and asunder ", 
memones of the “ great days m the distance enchanted ” 
can still awaken a very real throb of pleasure Conversely 
our anger, our fear, or s^pathy, is most qmckly stirred 
if the objects of our sentiments are as^^ed or m danger 
Often, mdeed, we remam almost ignorant of the fact 
that we possess a sentiment for a thing until that thing 
IS attacked , and then we are surprised at the passion and 
feehng we experience, and say, " I had no idea I cared so 
much ” 

Sentunents seem to grow deeper, and to change m 
character with expenence They are the product of 
emotional experiences had m connection with a "thmg, 
Ii8 
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and every particular experience adds a little to the de- 
velopment of the particular sentiment 

Thus my mother bought me a doH which at first sight 
won my heart, with its hght-blue eyes and “ real " hair 
and attractive green frock Day after day, the uiidressmg 
and dressmg of the doll was a dehghtful expenence, untfi 
the time came when I was too old to take such pleasure 
m pubhc Then came the secret communes with the faded 
tattered object, beautiful and beloved to me, and to this 
day, m my drawer, as surely m the drawers of thousands 
of other grown women, are the remams of this loved 
object — kept, as we say, for " sentimental reasons ’’ The 
expenences have left a tendency to feel for the object, qmte 
out of proportion to the present actual value of the object 
itself 

Many treasures of this kmd are not the actual thmg 
which gave pleasure m the first place, but something con- 
nected with it — a nng, a book, a letter from a beloved 
person Popular drawing-room ballads are full of references 
to such examples 

I love it, I love it, and who shall dare 
To chide me for lovmg that old arm chair , 

I treasured it long as a sainted prize, 

and the reason for this ill-expressed but widely shared 
experience, is the fact that " a mother sat there — and a 
sacred thmg is that old arm chair ” The sentiment has 
been transferred So do s3mibols, monuments, cenotaphs, 
tombstones and rehcs become hallowed 
A sentiment normally develops to mclude not only an 
object or person connected with the ongmal expenence, 
but also an abstract ideM or idea Such sentiments are 
of the highest importance in the moral life Virtue may 
be knowledge, but we do not act virtuously unless our 
emotions drive us to action Few sms are committed 
through ignorance of what is nght and wrong, they are 
due rather to mdifference about it But if we have a 
tendency to feel strongly, to care greatly for certain ideals, 
we shall be more hkely to act m accordance with them 
than we shouid be if we merely knew of them 
The growth of such sentiments can be seen on every 
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hand A child loves his father, and many are the ]olly 
expenences they have together These pleasurable ex- 
periences are due partly to instinctive satisfaction m being 
with his parent, partly to admiration of the father’s prowess 
and power to amuse A sentiment is formed for the 
father The father cares for animals The child sees 
this, and, tendmg to identify himself with his father, 
sympathizes with the feehng In after years he will be 
kmd to annuals " for his father’s salce ”, and so be led, 
maybe, to a true and first-hand feehng for the ideal on 
its own ments 

The growth of Wordsworth’s attitude to Nature, des- 
cnbed m The Prelude, is an excellent example of how a 
sentiment grows from the mstmctive, concrete, particular 
stage to the philosophic, abstract and umversal ideal 
The peaks and lakes of his native Cumberland were the 
objects of many expenences of love and of fear Un- 
thmkmg, and devoid of " any mterest not borrowed from 
the eye ”, he bounded like a roe amongst the hills When 
he returned home from Cambridge as a young man, he 
realized how deep his feehng for the mountams, and clouds, 
and nvers, and for the peasants had grown The senti- 
ment, that IS, became conscious and more mclusive It 
was the cause of the mystic, passionate expenences he 
descnbed m his poem 

that serene and blessed mood. 

In which the afiections gently lead us on — 

Until, the breath of this corporeal frame 
And even the motion of our human blood 
Almost suspended, we are laid asleep 
In body, and become a hving soul 
And see into the life of thmgs i 

From this stage he began to feel, not oi>ly for the concrete 
mdividual forms of Nature, but for a Bemg, a Spint, 

Whose dwelhng is the hght of setting suns. 

And the round ocean and the living air. 

And the blue sky and m the mmd of man ^ 

Hence developed his philosophy of Nature and of Life, 
for which he cared with mcreasmg fervour ^ for this senti- 
‘ Tintnn Abbey 
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^ment was the growth of a hfe-time, ennched with countless 
'emotional experiences, and with its roots m the unreflective 
pleasure of youth 

A kmd of negative sentiment can be formetj by ex- 
periences which savour of the unpleasant , sQch senti- 
ments we should caU antipathies " I never see that 
place without shuddenng , it is where I spent the most 
unhappy weeks of my hfe” Many antipathies towards 
noble ideals have been formed by unpleasant experiences 
endured m connection with them Such were the agomes 
of the Presb5d;enan Sabbath, or the dreary catechismg 
lessons of the last century 

Sentiments, therefore, play an extremely important 
part m our hves , they are the units of mental, emotional 
organization, and remam comparahvely stable Therefore, 
from an educational pomt of view, sentiments are very 
important If we can tram a person’s emotional reactions, 
we also largely detemnne his action , if we can brmg it 
about that the emotions experienced are those that we 
desue, we have a good prospect of securmg suitable action 
It must, then, be an important part of education to see 
that the sentiments formed by a child are m accordance 
with the needs of soaety 

Sentiments formed for abstract objects have generally 
been helped by trainmg and do not spnng up without 
mstruction 

There are two factors m the formation of a sentunent — 
an mteUectual comprehension of the object of the senti- 
ment, and the organization of emotion round that object 
In sentiments formed for concrete objects the former 
factor IS so simple as to cause no trouble If we learn to 
love our home or our parents, we have no difficulty m 
comprehendmg the object of our affection, but if we are 
to love justice we must know what is just, what unjust , 
and this is not always easy For this reason a large part 
of the teachmg directed to formmg sentiments for moral 
ideals is occupied m pomtmg out what is right or wrong, 
honest or dishonest, tidy or untidy Concurrently with 
this mteUecti^ teachmg, the teacher tnes to attach 
pleasurablg emotions to that particular class of actions 
which are the outcome of the desired ideal, and painful 
I2I 
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ones to the opposite Unlond actions may be 'blamed, 
land ones praised, hes may be pumshed, untidy work- 
returned, or tidy exercises pinned up on the wall for general 
admiration In stones, good deeds may receive their 
reward mtd the wicked man become like chaff Thus the 
teacher hopes to create a sentiment for the kmd boy, the 
tidy child, the brave hero, and ultimately for kmdness, 
tidiness and braveiy 

A consideration of the formation of one particular senti- 
ment will show the way m which educationahsts try to 
influence their pupils In many schools an attempt is 
made to teach patnotism and a devotion to the Bntish 
Empire We can distmguish various elements m this 
teachmg 

(а) The Intellectual Element — (i) This is generally 
given m geography lessons, which tell of the size and 
character of the Empire In its crudest form it is closely 
connected with a map of the world with the Domimons 
marked in red , m its best form it attempts to give a real 
understandmg of, and sympathy with the hves of distant 
peoples 

(2) Besides knowmg what they are to love, children 
need to be shown the way in which their love should be 
expressed They are, therefore, taught — ^largely in history 
— the deeds of eminent patnots 'Too often in the past, 
mihtanst tradition has confined the hst of heroes to warnors, 
but to-day explorers, missionanes, nurses, philanthropists, 
doctors, all have their place, and children are given a 
wide range of heroes to venerate and models to imitate 

( б ) The Emotional Element — (i) Lessons which hold 
up the hves of great men to adimration, necessarily stir 
emotion, and it might be good to leave the matter there, 
rather than employ the more sensatioml methods which 
may provoke disgust and disillusionment m the fastidious 
With older school children Empire Day celebrations, with 
then mevitable suggestion of Jmgoism and " lesser breeds 
without the law ”, frequently have an effect quite contrary 
to that mtended by the organizers, but with yoimger and 
less cntical children there is less danger 

{2) Methods of dehberately evokmg emotion yiclude 
school services, h3nnns, poems, bands and flags The 
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emotion 'aroused by these means could be directed to almost 
^ny aim, as such excitants of emotion are employed m- 
discnmmately m countless causes, but m school the emotion 
IS given a specific turn and directed to the mtellectual ideas 
of patnotism which have preidously been formad If the 
scheme is successful, the sentiment formed should lend 
enough force to these ideas to make them issue m action 
of a serviceable kmd 

There is the same aetiology for other sentiments, though 
the exact methods used cMer accordmg to the sentiment 
which it is desired to form Thus the celebrations on 
Armistice Day chffei from those of Empire Day, because 
m one it is the sacnfices of patnotism which are emphasized, 
and m the other the pride of rule 

Among the sentiments formed m school, love of tidmess 
and cleanlmess take an important place Too often such 
virtues are spoken of as haUts, and then their real nature 
. IS obscured A habit operates only withm a hmited 
sphere under cucumstances which have become stereo- 
typed, and a change m the circumstances is very hkely 
to break the habit A sentiment is more adaptable and 
more rehable ^ A child may form a habit of domg sums 
tidily, but be extremely untidy at home or m other work , 
a real love of, or sentiment for tidmess wiU show itself m 
aU branches of life In fact, the aim of a teacher m re- 
gard to morals should be to build up sentiments of love 
for the virtues, smce by this means, far more than by 
hatred of the vices, can a stable and lovable character be 
formed 

The moral character of a man depends mainly on the 
sentiments he has formed, smce these provide him with 
his normal reactions to situations, and dso with an emo- 
tional force sufiiciaat to make him act accordmg to his ideals 
The whole question of character is discussed later 

The inhabitants of any one country have a large mass 
of common sentiments which form the general moral code 
of the race, but there are considerable differences from 
country to country, age to age, or even among different 
social ranks m the same society Many people who have 
access ^to books'mcorporate m their character sentunents of 
* SlacDougall, Outline of Psychology, Ch xvii 
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an age or country other than their own, since maAy senti- 
ments which are held valuable under one set of circumstances* 
are disregarded in another To take an instance — it is 
illegal uj England to commit suicide, and an unsuccessful 
attempt may be punished by imprisonment Moreover, 
most people think that smcide is a moral crime and shrink 
from the idea of it In other countries or ages smcide has 
been, not a crime, but a virtue ^ In Impenal Rome it was 
an everyday occurrence, and there were fashions in death 
as m clothes ® To-day, in times of political disturbance, 
smcide by hunger-stnkmg may make a man a mart}!- 
So, too, with homiade, which is a crime m peace, a virtue 
m war , or with spymg, a deed of patriotism if done by a 
fellow countryman, a base act on the part of enemy sub- 
jects Duellmg IS dead m England, and flickers on the 
Continent, yet two hundred years ago a gentleman was 
obliged to fight when smtably challenged 
If we are to bnng about a change m the morals of a nation, 
we must set ourselves to build up the sentiments most 
influential m effectmg the conduct we desire These 
must first be sought out and the means of formmg them 
studied The schools have a great influence m this re- 
spect, and the effect of their teachmg can be seen compara- 
tively rapidly Twenty years ago one could often see 
boys m the street tormentmg a cat or some other animal , 
the schools have started Nature Study and encouraged 
children to be mterested in and kind to animals , now it is 
very rare to see an act of cruelty If such are done, they 
are performed in secrecy and shame 
To-day m many schools a conscious attempt is bemg 
made to form a sentiment for the League of Nations by 
teachmg world history, world geography, and by mter- 
estmg children in the problems of other lands Other senti- 
ments which receive attention are a love of beauty and 
cleanhness , and an mterest m the open air and physical 
exercise 


* Cf story of Lucretia or Cato the Younger 
‘ Tacitus, op cit 
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FOR DISCUSSION 


1 ■ — What do you thank are the most important sentiments, from the 

pomt of view of the good of society, that can be developed m 
school ? What means would you adopt to inculcate them ? 

2 — ^Why do we seek to win the children’s love for their school ? 

3 — Distinguish carefully between sentiment and sentunentahty 

How would you deal with a child of fifteen who you thought 
was becommg a sentimentahst ? 

4 — Why do promoters of popular plays, tales and cinema films find 

it pays to make much use of " sob stuff " ? 

5 — ^What methods does the Boy Scouts Organization adopt to 

inculcate a sentiment for the ideal of competent service and of 
good health ? 

6 — ■^at objects of beauty are withm the reach of children in your 

district ? In what way would you try to surround them with 
beauty as Plato suggests m the Republic ? 

7 — ^Mention a number of stories that you would use to inculcate 

vurtues m a child, and say what points m them you w ould stress, 
and what effect you hope they vi ould ha\ e Do you remember 
any stones that had a strong effect on you ? 

BOOKS 

MacCunn, Making of Character Pt ii , Ch ix , x , xi , and Pt iir 
Graham Wallas, Human Nature in Politics, Ch ii The formation 
of sentiments in politics or commerce 
Plato, Republic End of Bk ii and beginning of Bk iii A dis- 
cussion of the typo of story to be used for the formation of 
character The myth of Er at the end of Bk x is an example 
of the type of story he would think suitable 
Shakespeare, Richard II An excellent picture of a sentimentalist 
Wordsworth, The Prelude Tintern Abbey 



CHAPTER X 


THE SELF-REGARDING SENTIMENT AND THE 
WILL 

" Swear by thy gracious self ” 

We deliberately left one of the most important sentiments 
out of consideration m the last chapter, because it is so 
closely connected with the main subject of the present 
one The more developed forms of wdl depend on the 
seh-regardmg sentiment, and this sentiment is partly 
dependent on that consciousness of personal effort which 
may be called will 

A child early distinguishes himself from his surround- 
mgs He learns what he can feel and do, and he learns 
the distmction between himself and other persons, and 
between hvmg people and mammate thmgs There fol- 
lows a stage m winch a child is consaous of himself as 
a hvmg bemg, but not conscious of himself as an object 
of his own thought This last stage can only come through 
expenence of the action of other human bemgs It is not 
natural to turn back and consider oneself— to say " I 
want to take my sister’s doU, but I should do wrong if 
I did that ’ This power of reflection and self-cnticism 
IS the result of soaal mteraction A child, who is con- 
scious of Inmself as a sprmg of energy, is treated by others 
as an object to be judged, praised, or reproved He 
learns by degrees to thmk of himself under two aspects 
—as a thmkmg bemg, and also as an object of thought 
Hence arise, at a later stage, ah the philosophical diffi- 
c^ties of the “ ego ”, and problems of the^dentity of that 
“ self " which hes behmd the particular events of .every- 
day hfe, and which passes judgment on its own acts 
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From this double aspect also anses the self-regarding 
sentiment Each person forms the idea of himseh as an 
object, and round this object emotions gather as round 
any other The two mam emotions involved are those 
noticed m the descnption of the herd mstmct ns ansmg 
m connection with leadership and following, or with the 
praise or blame of others But aU the other emotions 
can be mvolved — for the " self ” feels all the emotions, 
and can also make these emotions the object of its thought 
This is what many people habitually do, and thus then 
mental state is almost always a complex one 

For example, they are angry and Imow that they are , 
that is, they expenence the emotion and are conscious of 
it, but they also consider that the causes of the anger are 
madequate, and that they are wrong to expenence so 
much feehng on so shght a provocation Thus they make 
their anger the object of cntical thought All this is not 
felt successively but simultaneously and blended mto one 
state of feehng 

On the other hand, there are many people who expen- 
ence this dual attitude seldom They remam m the childish 
state of absorption in the emotion of the moment They 
are happy or sad, excited or depressed, and they act 
simply and directly according to their emotion Only 
occasionally is a cnticism of their behaviour forced on 
them There are some people who ivill not accept this 
cnticis m unless it is very sharp , others are more sensi- 
tive, but the criticism still has to come from without, and 
IS not the mtemal runnmg commentary on their actions 
that it IS with others There is httle doubt that the un- 
self-cntical are on the whole the happier , the cntical are 
probably easier to hve with 

Most people, whatever their t5q)e, form a defimte idea 
of themselves as bemg of such-and-such a character, and 
as possessmg such-and-such quahties and capabdities 
This idea is partly forced on us by the way we are treated, 
and partly is formed by our own thought A pretty child 
soon realizes its beauty by the treatment it recenes from 
others A clever child is praised and finds itself top 
of the form The charmmg are greeted with smiles, 
the una’ttraclive find everyone difhcult to get on with 
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In addition we form some ideal of conduct and behaviour 
for ourselves 

We may m our thoughts liken ourselves to samts or 
heroes, and then, though we know our model unattam- 
able, we.stnve towards it, or we may, if we are folk 
of more ordinary type, form an opinion of ourselves as 
'' no worse than our neighbours ”, and refram from con- 
duct which would outrage this conception of ourselves 
A common appeal of morahsts and teachers is made to 
this idea of self " That is unworthy of you — you lower 
yourself in domg that,” they say To ourselves we say, 
” That IS beneath me, I cannot smk to that ” Thus we 
refer conduct to our idea of ourselves, which becomes a 
standard 

This fact IS important m traimng children To a large 
extent they wdl become what they thmk of themselves 
as bemg A boy who m his thoughts regards himself as 
honest, hardworkmg and truthful, will be filled with shame 
when it IS pomted out to him that he is not doing his 
best or has told a he A boy who has come to regard 
himself as a " bad lot ” regards his sms rather as a con- 
firmation of his previous opmion and hence as a source 
of pnde A good mstance of pnde m stupid acts is pro- 
vided by the boy who regards himself as a " devil of a 
fellow ”, and recounts aU kmds of unsavoury episodes 
with vauntmg pnde On the other hand, the phrase, 
" No decent fellow does that,” unphes that the speaker 
holds himself a “ decent fellow ”, and will therefore abstam 
Tlus conception of ourselves is, thus.amved atmvanous 
ways It is due partly to our own native endowments 
and character , partly to the way m which others treat 
us As the flower-girl says m Shaw’s Pygmalion 
" You see, really and truly, apart fi;om the thmgs that 
anyone can pick up (the dressmg and the proper way of 
speakmg, and so on) the difference between a lady and 
a flower-girl is not bow she behaves, but bow she is treated 
I know I can be a lady to you, because you always 
treat me as a lady and always will ” 

A child who is taught to beheve that he is essentially 
good, though subject to lapses which eftbrt may cme, has 
a better chance of really becommg good thsTn orfe who is 
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always being told that he is “ a naughty boy ” and hkely 
" to come' to a bad end " In school, therefore, we must 
refrain from labelhng A as a dunce, or B as untidy, or 
C as a nuisance They quickly adopt this view of them- 
selves and hve up to it 

We can notice this difference of attitude m»ourselves 
m regard to different objects If we consider ourselves 
musical, to be told that we are smging out of tune is 
msultmg , if we are tone deaf, and the same thing happens, 
we smile complacently and say, “ Yes, of course, I never 
could smg m tune ” The same thing apphes m other sub- 
jects Some of us cannot wnte good English, do mathe- 
matics, or speU , we are so used to bemg told of these faults 
that we have incorporated them into our idea of ourselves 
and make httle effort to overcome them 

To bnng about a reformation m character it is neces- 
sary to re-estabhsh a person's self-respect This fact is 
now widely recognized, and is part of the pohcy of those 
engaged m prison reform A man with no self-respect 
ofiers no handle to the reformer, he has no sense of shame, 
and IS no more abashed than Falstaff when his hes and 
his cowardice are proved agamst him ^ The efiect of this 
self-regarding sentiment on the higher forms of wiU should 
be clear later 

The difficulty m discussing the will hes in the difierent 
senses m which the word is used For some wnters 
“ will ” is the power of sustamed voluntary activity which 
develops out of the fitful stnvmg seen m children or 
animals In this sense it appears as " determmation ”, 
“ persistence ”, " concentration of effort ” , and a man 
who, on his own imtiative, conscientiously devotes eight 
hours a day to sohd work, is said to be " strong-wiUed ” 
For other wnters “ will ” is dehberate action m the hue 
of greatest resistance, this action bemg prompted by a 
consideration of the worth of the action Thus if we want 
very much to go to a dance, but know we should fimsh 
an essay, we are conscious of a struggle m our minds, and 
if we decide to fimsh the essay, we have a sense of having 
willed to do so We say that a person who is able 
• ♦ 1 Henry lY , Part i. Act ii , Sc 4 
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frequently to resist such temptations is strong-willed It 
IS well to take these two meanings of " will " separately 
" WiU ’’ as the power of sustamed voluntary effort can 
be observed to grow with age and training A httle child, 
like a cat, shows httle fixity of purpose or continuity of 
effort A cat provides many illustrations of this pomt 
Recently one of the wnters was watclung a cat trying to 
catch a field-mouse The creature had taken cover among 
the stems of a tmy laurel bush, and the cat was walking 
round makmg scoops with his paw at the cowermg mouse 
He could not reach far enough to touch the mouse, but 
hoped to fnghten it out mto the open Though he was 
clearly much mterested m the mouse his attention was 
unstable every now and then he stopped to look up or 
down the garden, and then, after an mterval, resumed his 
hunting A similar course of action can be seen when a 
cat sends a ball, with which he is playmg, under a piece 
of furniture He tnes to get it out, but his efforts are 
mterrupted by walks about the room, or he hes down and 
gets up to try agam There is a fairly persistent purpose 
(a cat may contmue to try to get the baU for some time), 
but no sustained effort 

A httle child is not much more developed in this direc- 
tion than^ a cat, and is quite mcapable of an3rthing like 
the adult's long-contmued apphcation to a task Much 
of the trainmg given m school is directed to helping the 
children to acquire this power of contmuous effort The 
children are expected to devote their mmds for compara- 
tively long penods to certam work which is often of a 
not very mterestmg nature 

Owmg to a certam confusion of thought, it is often 
assumed that unless the work is umnterestmg it is not 
servmg the purpose for which it is intended It was felt 
that if a child was given practice m attendmg, he was 
trainmg a general power of “ will ” which could be turned 
to all kmds of uses m life Thus, if a boy could be made 
to plod through two weary hours of umnterestmg long 
multiphcation sums, he would mechamcally develop a 
power of " wdl " which would enable him to apply his 
efforts with equal persistence to carpentry, readmg or 
diggmg It sometnnes happens, of course, ^hat- a boy 
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who doef so apply himself to uninteresting tasks in school 
^apphes himself also to umnterestmg drudgery out of the 
school , but this fact is not necessarily a result of the 
“ exercise " given by the unpleasant task, it may result 
from many causes Indeed, persistent ^ort is not m 
itself a virtue It may be due to a lack of tlie imagma- 
tion to suggest more profitable and mterestmg ways of 
spendmg one’s time, or to sheer mertia, which wiU not 
trouble to change a ]ob when one is very tired, one often 
finds oneself ]oggmg on with work, merely because one 
IS too tired to stop One becomes stupidly mechanical 
We need not mere persistency, but persistency in pursuit 
of a useful aim , and, though the idea of ourselves as 
hard workers is a very good thmg, it is important that we 
should not exhaust ourselves by labour for worthless ends 
So long as aviII is used m the sense m winch we are 
now usmg it, any contained activity is an exercise of it, 
and much is gained if the exercise can be made attrac- 
tive, so that the child has pleasurable expenences of con- 
tmuous activity which will aid m fonmng a sentiment 
for such conduct 

Actmg, drawmg, smgmg handwork or games, as well 
as ordinary lessons tram will in this sense, and perhaps 
games tram it most of all, because here the efiort of play- 
mg and attending must be continued even when physical 
fatigue begms to set m Dull lessons frequently defeat 
their own ob3ect The children, unable to attend to the 
matter m hand, develop a capacity for imnd wandering 
and day-dreairung which is a hmdrance to work m later 
hfe The teacher has, then, no moral obligation to be dull 
When used m the sense of persistent effoit, wiU is a 
direct development of the mstmctne unorganized im- 
pulses , m the other sense of dehberate action along the 
hne of greatest resistance, it mvolves the acceptance by 
the mdividual of certam standards of conduct When we 
hesitate between two courses of conduct and prefer one 
because it seems to us to be the higher, we have m nund 
both an evaluation of different tjqies of conduct and also 
an idea of ourselves as choosmg the nobler 
The evajuatioh of types of conduct is the result of the train- 
mg weiiave received, and is the expression of the moral sentl- 
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ments that we have fonned The idea of ourselves is due 
to the formation of the self-regarding sentiment which” 
thus actually determines our wdl Without this element 
a knowledge of nght and wrong would be useless If I 
am “ determined to prove a villain I shall not take 
the better ccturse even if I know it , rather my moral 
knowledge will the more surely guide me to crime With- 
out a formed idea of the self the weaker motive would 
be helpless agamst the urgency of more immediate desire, 
and though a man might praise virtue he would fail to 
avoid vice 

This t5^e of will is, therefore, best cultivated by increas- 
mg the self-respect of the child and by giving him noble 
ideals . it is not to be achieved by a depressmgly rigid 
disciplme nor by the imposition of irksome tasks which 
imtate or deaden 

■iVill m both senses is a good thmg, yet a generation 
or so ago there was much talk of “ breakmg a child’s 
wdl ", and the dangers that would follow if he were left 
to grow up " self-\\^ed " 

The reason for this was that the earhest manifestations 
of what may be called wdl are the actions prompted by 
the different mstincts, and these are frequently a-social 
if not anti-social But these instmcts are the fount of 
all energy to whatever end it may be directed, so that 
the proper method of deahng with them is by sublima- 
tion, not by any attempt to eradicate them This was 
not always realized m the past, and more intelligence is 
needed for one course than the other It used to be 
assumed that the education of chddren was am easy thmg, 
well within the power of any " motherly woman ", and 
did not need any particular thought The rod was not 
spared, and a tradition sprang up Parents, havmg had 
to sufier repression m their own youth, used their paternal 
power in their turn to satisfy their mstmcts of self-assertion, 
and expected complete submissiveness from their child- 
ren ^ This flattered the parents’ pnde , but its result 

* Cf Richard III , Act i , Sc i The whole speech should be 
studied for its psychological insight 

* Cf the state of things represented m, e g , Vamty Fa%r or by the 

“hard father ‘ of the melodramas ^ 
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^was often not to tram, but to destroy the children's will, 
or else to dnve the unfortunate child mto abnormal 
resistance and self-assertion 
Further, children frequently refuse to do things that 
are good for them They wiU not go to school or clean 
their teeth, and then, in so far as they cannot be per- 
suaded peacefully, a certam amount of force must be 
employed , but punishment is only a last resource A 
child who can be brought to like school or enjoy cleanh- 
ness is far better than one who only suffers these thmgs 
from fear, and would be untaught and unwashed if he 
dared 

Obedience may be given by one person to another for 
various reasons , the best are love and respect, the worst 
IS fear To obey through fear is the lot of a slave, and 
no child should be put m that position 
A strong will, if it be directed to good aims, is one of 
the most valuable possessions a person can have This 
" strength " of will anses from various causes It is partly 
due to a natural vividness of desire which seems to vary 
in different people , it is partly due, as we have seen, to 
the strength of the self-regarding sentiment 
Men whose " will " to achieve some great end has been 
indefatigable, have generally been blessed with extraordi- 
nary vividness of desue They become so convmced of 
the reahty of the end at which they aim that the diffi- 
culties, sneers of others, and even their own lU-health and 
natural incapacity are overcome To Abraham Lmcoln, 
the vision of a Umted States of Amenca, m which there 
should be no slavery, was so real that aH his powers could 
he duected unflinchingly to attammg that end Milton’s 
vision of himself as the author of a great poem, " so 
wntten to after times as they would not willingly let it 
die ”, was vivid enough to outlive the twenty years' dis- 
traction of civil war Most " uon-wiUs " and unflmclung 
detemunations can be thus analysed mto a vivid desire 
for some result on the one hand, and on the other a strong 
sentiment for a certain ideal of oneself as the creator or 
achiever of the- situation seen m the nsion 
As ther^self-regardmg sentiment is only built up dunng 
childhood, and as some people are bom with a tendency 
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to desire greatly, many people wlio have strong wills ip^ 
later Me are naughty children They want things violently, 
and, knowing no better, seek to break down opposition to 
their desire by a display of anger They scream and kick, 
sometimesMo damage m their fury, and are best left alone 
tdl the fit IS over But with time this changes The 
child learns to regard such displays of temper as useless 
and undignified , if he learns self-respect, he realizes that 
such displays do not lit m with his ideal of himself He 
discovers that it is often easier to get what one wants 
by smooth words than by rough, and he learns to desire 
a noble character for himself as much as he previously 
desired his neighbour’s toy The naughty child is, there- 
fore, not to be met by pumshment so much as by per- 
suasion His wiU is not to be " broken ”, but tramed, 
and nobler desires must be substituted for the anti-social 
tendencies of childhood He needs also to be taught the 
way m which ends are achieved — ^by honourable pohcy 
and adroit consideration for others If this trammg is 
successful, the naughty child, m his young manhood, 
studies the soaal arts, and wms that place by good manners 
which he could never have achieved by violence 

FOR DISCUSSION 

1 — Distinguish carefully between “ strong will " and obstinacy or 

" pig-headedness ” 

2 — ^Try to give a psychological account of '' conscience ”, i e , say 

how it appears to operate in yourself, what gives force to its 
promptings, whence it gets its standard of nght and wrong, 
and how it changes 

3 — What do you mean when you speak of having " free will ’’ ? 

4 — Give an account of any methods or orgaiuzations that are used 

m school to allow the children to exercise their own wdls in 
various w'ays 

5 — Is it possible or desirable " to harden ” a child when young so 

that he wiU be more easily able to withstand the difificulties of 
life ? 

6 — ^What tasks m school seem still to be mainly drudgery ? Is 

drudgery in any way educational ? If not, how could it be 
made so ? 

7 — ^What part do and should prizes and rewards play in training 
children to sustain mterest m prolonged routine work ? 

8 — What are the pecuhar dangers and difficulties tnat beset a 
person with an abnormally " strong will " ? 
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CHAPTER XI 

WORK AND MOTIVES FOR EFFORT 


Half-a-pound of tuppenny nee 
Half-a-pound of treacle 

Theoughodt the aiumal kingdom there is a fairly general 
expenditure of effort m the attempt to live Some creatures 
seem to do it with much less exertion than others — the 
axolotl is almost unbehevably lethargic and the bee in- 
credibly busy — ^but all have to do somethmg In man this 
expenditure of effort becomes very great and is often very 
persistent The mterestmg thmg from the psychological 
pomt of view is that this effort frequently goes beyond that 
necessary for eammg a hvmg This is particularly the case 
with the Northern races As we approach the equator the 
standard of effort decreases, and we get races that, by 
Northern standards, appear as hopelessly lethargic as the 
axolotl This IS m many cases due to disease In certain 
countries, e g , Ceylon, the great bulk of the population is 
infected with malana and hookworm, two diseases that 
enormously reduce the possibihty of effort But there are 
other races, e g , the Zulus, who are on the whole healthy 
and hve in an mvigoratmg climate, where the men, if they 
can, do no work and leave all the necessary cultivation to 
the women, while they sit m the sun and teh stones With 
the Zulus this is almost certainly the legacy of their great 
fightmg days, for, by immemonal custom, the wamor does 
not work on the land 

It IS claimed by those who defend the custom of keepmg 
animals in small pens m Zoological Gardens that ammals are 
lazy and if they are provided with food ask nothmg better 
than to sleep their time away This is patently untrue, and 
the poor bored animals are a pathetic refutatein,of this 
theory Even the well-fed domestic cat kills for pleasure. 
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though 1)6 may not eat his kill In man, Northern man, the 
necessity and liking for effort seems to be weU estabhshed , 
and without the opportumty for effort his hfe becomes aim- 
■less and dissolute A very bnef sketch of attitudes and 
economic necessity in Europe wiU show this ^ 

Smce modem histoiy began the inhabitaiits of Europe 
have been divided mto three classes The manual workers, 
the priests and scholars, and the nobihty For the manual 
worker, peasant or artisan, work and a livelihood have 
always been closely connected Whether they were tillers 
of the sod, the primary producers, or engaged m some other 
handicraft, there was a direct relationship between theu- 
work and the return in food or money The lazy man either 
had to marry an mdustnous wife or become a beggar — or 
starve In any case he was looked upon with disapproval, 
as a drag on the commumty, held up to scorn, and left as 
near starvation as communal feelmg would allow Children 
in the same way were trained to work as early as possible 
so that they might make their contribution When work 
was done, if there was any energy left over, it was expended 
m dancmg, feastmg and merry-makmg — and the violence 
of country dances and country sports matched the type of 
energy that the farmer was accustomed to use mhis orinary 
workmg life 

AH this was clear The pnest and scholar was m a more 
difficult position He did not work directly at the produc- 
tion of food or commodities , he expected to be supphed 
with these by a community to which he gave something yet 
more valuable It depended on the pnest and the state of 
mmd of his parish, whether his contnbution was highly 
esteemed In Piers Plowman Sloth is the universal name 
fortheparson, but a parish pnest m a remote Worcestershire 
village was perhaps hardly the best of his class The pnest 
should perhaps be ]udged by the best examples and the 
theory that lay behind the profession Ideally the pnest, 
scholar, doctor, lawyer, are learned and devoted men 
They work, not with their hands, but their brains, and they 
devote the results of their study to the benefit of their 
fellow-men who have not the time or skiU to study these 
sub] efitr*^ In order to become expert in these matters a child 
must be taken young, taught certam thmgs, and helped to 
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leam how to perform the difficult mental operations neces- ^ 
sary Not all children are capable of them — just as not all 
children can draw — and very few are capable of them unless 
they are taught to perform them from an early age Thus 
the learned class are workers m their own way, and are 
taught to woTk from quite early childhood 
The great difference between them and the peasant lies m 
the method by which they are rewarded The peasant is 
rewarded very srniply If he ploughs five acres of land his 
com crop, supposmg the weather is kmd, is five tunes as 
large as if he ploughed one acre There is no such obvious 
return for the pnest or scholar He is dependent, for one 
thmg, on the tastes of the pubhc A hfetime spent editmg 
the text of the Fathers can receive no direct reward such as 
comes to the ploughman The author may even receive 
nothmg There are probably as many hours of labour 
expended on a novel that can find no publisher as on a best- 
seller Further, those who most need the services of pnest, 
scholar, lawyer, doctor, are often least able to pay for them 
The poor man with numberless children, the tenant turned 
out of his holdmg, the widow dymg alone, all make a claim 
that the nch, powerful and happy do not There has thus 
grown up among the members of this class a certain standard 
of pubhc service, and this has been strengthened by the 
influence of the church It was long ago reahzed that it 
was better for the pnest to be “ poor ’’ and to receive the 
least rather than the greatest possible reward for his services 
As the other professions grew up partly under the influence 
of the church, the professional man has traditionally been 
of moderate means Teachers have never been thought 
worthy of very high rewards by the commumty, nothmg 
like so high as managers of departments m big shops 
Doctors and lawyers, though their standard of hvmg is 
higher, are not nch men , they regularly give a considerable 
amount of their services free to needy persons They 
would never think of holdmg the commumty to ransom by 
a strike, though the doctors did once nearly threaten one ^ 
The habits and ideas of work are thus taught to the pro- 
fessional classes from childhood, and unless a child does 
work, and work hard, all through the period" of his 
^ Over Lloyd George’s Health, Insurance Act 
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^education he never learns enough to become a member of 
this body 

The anstocracy and the very rich are m a different 

'^sategory Throughout mediseval Europe the lord was the 
fightmg man, the leader of his own particular httle army 
He and his soldiers were supported by the jJ^ants and 
artisans, prayed for by the pnest, and justified these atten- 
tions by keepmg peasant and pnest safe from attack This 
was the theory But the lords fought for other motives 
than self-defence, and brought strife mto distncts where 
none need have been It is cunous how the mentahty of 
petty nobles has descended to many of the pohticians of 
to-day 

The fighting man did not work He had no tune and no 
need He could take what he wanted, so that when he was 
not leammg his trade, or huntmg or ] oustmg to keep his hand 
in, he was feastmg or makmg love As the centuries passed 
the position of the kmg and his nobles became more and 
more absurd Some specialized m war such as Fredenck 
the Great and brought destruction on themselves and then- 
neighbours Others hved fives of pleasure m a complete 
absence of senous busmess When this was earned to such 
excess, as m the France of Louis XVI that the whole country 
was threatened with bankruptcy, the nation rose agamst 
this dangerous anachronism No pohtical revolution, how- 
ever, could remove the real cause of the trouble a class 
which had no necessity to work and had had no trammg m 
altruistic effort In England of the eighteenth century the 
gentleman, as represented by Jane Austen, had nothmg to 
do and no incentive to do it There were no careers open to 
him but the church or the army He could spend his time 
hke Mr Bennett “ reading ’’ m his hbrary, or he could get 
drunk, make foohsh wagers and gamble hke the young 
Virgmian To have an uncle who was a lawyer was an 
almost fatal disgrace, and if a gentleman lost all his money 
the best thmg he could do was to turn highwayman If 
viewed from this standpomt most of the hterature deahng 
with this penod makes gloomy reading The tradition 
flowed on to the next century The Royal Dukes, sons of 
George*Ifh, were a group of men, some of fair ability, who 
were kept half occupied, without standards of conduct, 
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and so passed much of their too abundant leisipre m de-„ 
bauchery 

In the eighteenth century the tone of society was on the 
whole set by the aristocracy Happmess and enjoymervt^ 
were the lot of those who had no work to do The tradition 
has hngeretf In America, when oil was found in OMa- 
hama on land given to the Indians as a reserve, the money 
was paid to the Indians It was spent in riding about the 
country in Lmcolns ^ So m England recently the winner of 
a large sweepstake prize spent it m car rides and gettmg 
drunk m exactly the same manner — only he kdled himself 
more rapidly than the Indians do The unsatisfactory 
nature of the ideal is that a hfe of this kmd, apart from its 
effect on the health, leaves the hver restless His first idea 
is to dnnk alcohol as a means of staying the restlessness, and 
the Bnght Young Thmgs of to-day, who are essentially an 
unoccupied class, dnnk far more than their sisters and 
brothers in regular work , and for ]ust the same reason that 
all unoccupied people have drunk through Enghsh history 
Then when alcohol fails to still the restlessness permanently, 
the man turns to speed To-day he dnves a fast car, m the 
past he hunted , and the combmation of horses and port was 
the characteristic hfe of the country gentleman for genera- 
tions 

With the nmeteenth century a complete change took 
place The Reform BiU of 1832 destroyed the political pre- 
emmence of the anstocracy, and with pohticd power the 
ideas of the middle classes became predommant The nch 
men who took power m England from 1832 onwards were 
essentially members of the peasant class who had made 
great fortunes out of the mdustnal revolution without an 
essential change of ideal They were not members of the 
priestly and professional class with then ideas of mtangible 
value — such as leammg — or then tradition of service to the 
lowest m the community They were men who were accus- 
tomed to think m terms of the dnect equivalence between 
effort and reward, and to count so many hours at the desk 
the equivalent of so much money or goods For them the 
less successful members of then own class who stiU hauled 
weights or watched machmes had then value asaossed in 
^ The American equivalent of Rolls-Royces 
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hours of work and expenditure of effort There was no 
•doubt wliatever m the minds of the economists who 
descnbed this state of things Man worked for a hvelihood 
■VH he did not work he starved — and that was all there was 
tait The aim of all employers therefore was to produce 
such conditions that men worked Low wages fiKted a man 
to work contmually, the refusal of pansh relief, if a naan’s 
wife and children were not employed, forced the wife and 
children to work too The employer who made others work 
worked himself All England worked and Dr Samuel 
Smiles applauded it 

From this penod date theones of play The surprised 
philosopher saw children playing " Playmg,” he said 
“ Why are they not working ? How can aU ti^s effort be 
dissipated on such fnvolous obj ects when it might be devoted 
to securing the good of mankind” Amazed, almost 
scandahzed, they mvented theones to account for this 
levity The most tragic of these theones is that play takes 
place when a child has any surplus energy, any that has not 
been squeezed out of him by work, and to read the wnters 
you would think there was not much left 

" Theones of play ” always seem a httle ndiculous to our 
ears Of course children play— so do adults We are 
commg to ask rather, why do they work It is this attitude 
which makes it important for schools and mdustry to-day 
to consider the real motives for effort, either m play or 
work 

In the first place the distinction between play and work 
must be removed When work was unpleasant, done purely 
for money or to avoid pumshment, then the distmction was 
obvious enough It is still sufficiently obvious under cer- 
tam circumstances to-day But the unpleasantness of 
work and the disorder of play are both decreasing, and it is 
often difficult to draw a clear distmction between wiUing 
work and orderly, purposeful play That distinction away, 
some thmgs are clear 

(i) That the natural state of children and most adults is 
one of activity What a person does depends on his powers 
A small child, whose capacities for action are small, wiU 
satisfy desire for activity by running round and round 
the room The runmng is quite purposeless, and when the 
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child gets tired of going m one direction he turns and runs 
in the other 


A cheerful old bear at the zoo 
Said I never have time to feel blue, 

When thmgs feel a bit slow 
As I walk to and fro — 

I reverse and proceed fro and to 

An older child, in the same state, gets hei skippuig-rope and 
skips A still older child goes out and plays football, rides 
his cycle round the held, reads a book, or plays with 
plasticme An adult who has no pressing duty to perform 
reads, writes letters, mends the furniture, tinkers with his 
car, or knits a jumper, or plays bridge The activity m aU 
cases serves the same purpose It fills the mmd and pre- 
vents the painful restlessness of idleness It '' passes the 
tune ’’ 

(2) Most people, children or adults, are kept from havmg 
to find too much personal amusement by their “ work " 
For several hours a day they are at school or at some place 
of employment or engaged m the home In most cases they 
are eammg their hvmg, or helpmg m some Way to earn it 
This activity is motivated by the most primitive of human 
mstmets, and is specialized, as we pomted out before, m 
accordance with the custom of society In addition to the 
motive of eammg one’s own hving there is often the added 
mcentive provided by a wife and children The effort that 
these two impulses provide is very great and supphes the 
dnvmg power when the desire for activity flags through 
fatigue, or when we suffer from a monotony that would 
make us vary our activity m a manner not approved of by 
our employers 

It IS when activity is pursued under fuU compulsion that 
it becomes " work " m the worst sense, and it is more often 
the conditions than the activity itself that cause the neces- 
sity for compulsion In the first place there is fatigue If 
work or play is contmued beyond a certam tune fatigue 
sets m , and what was a perfectly pleasant activity be- 
comes work that we only do because we fear the conse- 
quences of a refusal to contmue Closely related to fatigue 
due to length of penod is restlessness or fatigue ’(1^ to bad 
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conditions, defective ventilation, excessive heat or cold, 
ugly, squalid surroundings Next a sense of unwilhngness 
anses when none of our mstmctive sources of energy is 
tapped If we are working for our own advantage we find 
the work easy — ^if we know that however hard we work we 
shall only get our stated wage, and that sinal|er than we 
think it ought to he, then we giow weary of working for 
another, and long to be home diggmg our own vegetable 
patch or engaged m some other activity for our own good 
Further, if our work demands no specialized skill m which 
we take a pnde, we shall grow weary of it and long for the 
hours when we can do woodwork or mend our motor-cycle 
Agam, we resent work when some of our strongest impulses 
are demed satisfaction dunng the penod Thus a girl longs 
for the time to come when she can leave the factory and 
meet her young man 

All this IS very important m deahng with children m 
school There is no doubt that most children nowadays 
en]oy school, and if they call what they do there " work ”, 
feel for that work no particular distaste That was not so 
m the past The subjects that the children are taught are 
m many cases the same, but the whole conditions and 
methods of teachmg are different For one thmg great care 
is taken not to weary the children There are opportunities 
for recreation and movement and frequent changes of 
lesson That has removed one of the great obstacles to 
learning Then the conditions such as ventilation, heatmg, 
hght, space are aU becommg more pleasant, and the teachers 
themselves are contmually trymg to make the children 
happy Lastly, the curriculum is wider, so that many of the 
things children want to do, such as dancmg, smgmg, games 
and nature study can now be done m school better than 
away from it There are thus to-day fewer of the reasons 
for dishkmg " work ” in school and wishmg to be free of it 

Although there is a readmess for activity the ordmary 
conditions of work to-day are such that natural activity 
would not lead men to do all that is required of them Nor 
would it lead children to learn all that they should know 
In the past fear has regularly been used to supply the neces- 
sary extra energy If this is to be abandoned it is necessary 
to thinlTT)! other mcentives to effort 
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Far the best is, of course, an understanding of the necessity 
for the work We are then able to rely on the full force of . 
an innate tendance We must plough the land or starve, 
pump the ship or smk, or, m less dramatic circumstances, 
get a trousseau finished, or our sweet-pea seeds set Child- 
ren, as hassbeen said before, can be got to respond to pur- 
poses that are more or less immediate, and the more closely 
these purposes touch their deepest mterest the morg vigour 
they will expend m reahzmg them 

The USSR rehes on this understandmg of purpose as a 
stimulant to much of the effort of its subjects The 
attempt to estabhsh cities and airports m the far north of 
Siberia is one fraught with hard work of the dreariest kmd, 
yet it IS wiUmgly undertaken and faithfully performed by 
men and women who beheve m the end that is to be accom- 
phshed The development of the country, the victory over 
a hostile environment, the securmg of national prospenty 
and national safety all seem worth the effort to achieve 
them 

With children or less mtelhgent people there is need of 
further mcentives , and perhaps the chief of them is praise 
When the food shortage m Moscow was at its height, a 
certam collective farm raised a very fine herd of pigs 
These were sent to the city with then herdsmen Pigs and 
wardens were met at the station and marched through the 
streets with a brass band There is an element of comedy 
m this, but the prmciple is sound In many works thi 
method IS earned further, and possibly made more effective, 
by the addition of a cash bonus 

Much the same prmciple apphes m the development m 
any mdividual of a sense of skill and pnde m his competence 
On the whole the exercise of any skfiled function is pleasant 
We like domg anjdhmg that we think we do well It is 
extraordmary how quickly a child will respond to this Let 
him once find that he can do sums and he wiU enjoy domg 
them In the same way a skilled workman enjoys the 
practice of his craft even though after a time he grows tned 
and wishes for some other form of activity Yet he is hardly 
ever too tired to be lured mto givmg a demonstration of h^ 
skill, and wiU voluntarily work overtime m order to fimsh 
somethmg m which he takes particular pnde 
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Of the same type of mcentive is competition Schools 
• use it, and over-use it Without adoptmg a high moral 
attitude it IS possible to disapprove, famtly, of school com- 
petition It IS a motive to which only some cluldren 
r^pond, and it is one of which people rapidly tire Some 
small reward to everybody who achieves a certaift standard 
IS a far better mcentive 

In addition to ah. this the worker or child at school finds 
himself part of a group engaged m a common pmsuit His 
gregarious impulses are called mto play Most people, 
unless they work under very bad conditions, feel this 
'' loyalty ” and sense of the group to which they belong 
" My school says the teacher “ Our place ", says the 
workman In distncts where there are very small busi- 
nesses producmg high-grade work the sense of commumty 
among the workers is strong The attitude of the Birmmg- 
ham jeweller is typical Much of the best work is done by 
firms that only employ half a dozen people, and their 
workers are all highly skilled In addition to the personal 
pnde and self-respect that the man has m his own abihty 
there is also the pnde in the organization of which he is no 
mconsiderable part On the other hand, such is the adapt- 
abihty of human nature, some people hke belongmg to a 
large organization They get a thnll of pnde as their 
personahty expands to mclude the whole In their work 
they find companionship and often fnendship, and a most 
satisfymg sense of social solidanty 

One of the commonest charges thrown about at staff 
meetmgs when students or children are under discussion is 
that So-and-So is lazy The charge is usually qmte un- 
justified That So-and-So does her needlework badly can- 
not be doubted, but the explanation may be somethmg 
quite different from lazmess The defect may be due to lU- 
health, worry, or over-work, all of which thin gs produce | 
a lessenmg of effort m all or some directions It may beJ 
due to mabihty or extreme distaste for the subject, or it may! 
be due to some nval mterest such ns a love affair There iS 
no doubt that some people possess more disposable energw^ 
than others, and the less energy a person has the lazier 1* 
seems to-be to more energetic neighbours It is also tr# 
that different people have different scales of value and thfe 
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what seems tremendously important to a teacher of mathe- 
matics seems contemptible to Smith imnor detehmned to 
get mto the cncket XI Lazmess as a school sm, is far less 
frequent than it is supposed to be and needs investigatmg 
rather than mimediate condemnation and “ disciphnafy 
measures As an mdustnal sm it is far more often due to 
the organization than to the badness of the mdividual 
There is an mterestmg combmation of all these motives to 
effort called ambition It is of course a virtue Ambition 
IS to be prepared to sacrifice all that can be sacrificed with- 
out loss of honour, eg your wife's happmess and your 
children’s affection, to makmg money and position The 
man of ambition wants to be rich, to be looked up to, to 
hold power and influence, and of course to benefit his state 
and nation The man of ambition is prepared to work hard, 
to deny himself pleasures, and to sacrifice his hfe if need 
be to the glonous goal of his own advancement It is an 
urge compounded of some of the strongest emotions, and 
it is differentiated from the ordmary mam desire to earn a 
hvmg by the enormous strength of self-assertion mvolved, 
and the unshakable behef that you alone and your own 
wishes are truly worthy of consideration What you have 
to give IS umque, and you are justified m takmg any steps 
to ensure that you are m a position to give it A grateM 
nation will doubtless bury you m Westmmster Abbey In 
its less extreme form it is a variant of competition and 
schools encourage it, as they encourage competition, as a 
cheap and easy form of mcentive They offer certam 
positions of authonty and certam rewards The attainment 
of them may have good or bad results, and the ambitious 
boy IS generally only admirable when his ambition is kept 
withm reasonable Imuts Why a " man's ambition ' ’ should 
have become a sentimental theme, especially with dramatists, 
»is hard to see It is the satisfaction of an impulse, as good 
br bad, certainly no better, than a " woman’s love ” that is 
tegularly sacrificed to it 

p If these are the advantages of work, unemployment brmgs 
ai comphcated senes of evils m its tram This has of recent 
evars been realized by social workers It is not only the 
skis of money, though that is serious enough It isj;he loss 
sonopportumties for activity and mterest, the loss of com- 
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paiuonship, and the loss of the sense of social sohdanty A 
man at work has a place m the structure of society, a part in 
its purposes A man out of work has none A few men, 
when out of work, devise amusements for themselves One 
shbp assistant went oft on a cycle tour through Wales 
Many, if they can, take to workmg on allotments Almost 
aU, if provided with an opportimity, take part m social 
activities and manual work The unemployed man, loung- 
mg unhappily at the street comer, demonstrates more 
clearly than anythmg else the human need of activity and 
purpose 

It has been shown by many of the modem schools where 
the child IS not forced to do anythmg, as well as by the 
Russian Prison camps that people, after a time, would rather 
work than do nothmg It is claimed, and we can well 
beheve it, that a child after bemg left to wander about by 
himself comes and asks to be taught Certainly many 
children, from the age of three upwards, insist on being sent 
to school They are dissatisfied with the unco-ordmated 
activities of the nursery and crave the stimulus and com- 
pamonship of school life No child who is properly taught 
should regard school as an infliction On the other hand, 
as was said before we generally need from child or worker 
just a little more effort than he is prepared voluntarily to 
give The great problem is how to get the extra effort m 
the most satisfactory way The ultra-modem school m its 
exaggerated search for freedom does not reahze this It 
IS so engaged m attackmg all other schools where any form 
of mcentive is used that it forgets to use any itself One 
such school, boastmg of its academic successes, proudly 
stated that one of its children had passed matnculation at 
i8 If that boy wishes to take up any scholarly piofession 
he will curse the laxity of his education and the waste of 
time Of another it was stated that he had glonously 
achieved the job of a chauffeur to a lady of fortune It 
appears from other statements that the boy was clever He 
too, when he considers the prospects open to him, will not 
be very satisfied with his preparation for life 

That we use mcentives to work need not mean tyranny 
nor a repression of the child’s natural wishes Children are 
unstable and they know httle of the world The role of the 
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adult IS to help them to overcome the defects of their im- 
maturity Children as a whole welcome this help, and feel 
that they have been defrauded if they do not receive it 
A Hags of children wiU protest bitterly if they are left with- 
out supervision “ We didn’t want to rag but we couldn’t 
help it ” is 'a complamt that is made by boys of lo or. ii 
There is no doubt tliat some children are made by the 
exammation system to work too hard, but m many cases 
they are their own taskmasters and need to be discouraged 
rather than over encouraged to work It is also true that 
some children are so badly taught that they dishke work, 
but this number is constantly dimimshmg In any well 
run school to-day the children find a real freedom rather 
than repression m the encouragement and incentives to 
work 


FOR DISCUSSION 

1 — Recall your o-wn schooldays What repression did you sufier, 

if any — and what forms of mcentives were used ? 

2 — What means of keepmg children happily occupied would you 

recommend outside school hours ? 

3 — What do you think about homework ’ Do you agree with 

those who wish to abohsh it ? 

4 — Discuss exammations as an incentive to work 

5 — Study the activities of a domestic cat or dog For about what 

proportion (of time) is the animal active and for what proportion 
asleep or resting 

0 — If you were quite free of the necessity of earning your living how 
would you spend your tune 
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CHAPTER XII 

SENSATION AND PERCEPTION 

” Bott what they half perceive and half create " 

In a previous section of this book it was shown how purpose- 
ful man’s activities are, and how it is impossible to explain 
impulses and actions except m terms of purpose The same 
thing applies to thought and other intellectual processes 
Mental processes can be described without reference to pur- 
pose, but we cannot understand them unless we also con- 
sider the part that they play m the economy of life In 
considering this it will become clear that many apparently 
simple functions are very comphcated and have been 
devised to fit a pecuhar need with great nicety The most 
stnkmg example of this accurate adjustment is afforded by 
perception 

The basis of all our knowledge is supphed by our contact, 
through the senses, vnth the world around us , but this 
contact is by no means direct or simple The first distmc- 
tion to be made is that between sensation and perception 
The former is what we actually expenence at the moment, 
the latter is the interpretation of that expenence m the hght 
of our previous expenence 

It IS almost impossible to descnbe a pure sensation An 
adult practically never has one — and, if he had, he would 
have difficulty m discovermg words m which to descnbe it 
As good an account as is possible of the distmction between 
sensation and perception is contained m this account of a 
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recovery from a famtmg fit " I saw m front of. me some- , 
thing red with black bars across it, and after I had been 
looking at it for some tune I reahzed that it was the fire m 
the grate that I saw " Even m this case the sensation ^as 
not qmte pure — the word " bars ” mtroduces an idea which 
could not have been apprehended by sensation alone, but 
the transition from the sensation of black and red to the 
mterpretative perception of the fire is well markecf If we 
could see the visual world simply as colour, without shape 
or fine or distance, then we should have a pure sensation of 
it , what we actually see is given us by perception which 
mterprets the different colours as meanmg hght and shade, 
buildmgs and sky, men, now near, now afar off 

This mterpretation is made on the basis of past experi- 
ence We have had sensations from the different senses all 
ansing from the same thmg We have seen our pen and felt 
it m our hand, we have seen a hen and heard her cluck, or 
attempted to catch the moon and failed to reach her We 
do not forget such experiences altogether, and thus we come 
to give meaning to the different separate sense impressions 
which we receive 

It IS argued by some modem psychologists that the 
attempt to base our knowledge of objects on the result of 
expenence is a mistake If we did not first distmgmsh an 
object how could we have expenence of it All our sense 
expenence — m its physical form — ^is contmuous colour 
beside colour, sound after sound, and at some pomt this 
expenence is broken up mto visual objects, or the sound of 
a voice discnmmated from the background of general noise 
Koehler ^ mamtams that the division of direct sense expen- 
ence mto objects is as primitive as the expenence itself 
When once the division has taken place then other quahties 
can be added to the object thus discnmmated by associa- 
tion from the other senses This seems tme It certainly 
meets the difficulty of the begmmng of the process of 
analysis James suggests that to the baby the universe is a 
big, bloommg, buzzmg confusion He fails to offer any 
adequate explanation of the first moments when objects 
become discnmmated 

In our sense-knowledge of the world hes one of the greatest 
1 Gestalt Psychology 
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marvels of psychology or any other science We do not 
come mto contact with any object directly There is httle 
doubt that we perceive ttuough the mstrumentahty of the 
brain, and the bram is shut off from the world m a hard, 
bony box, packed m carefully with membranes and flmd 
and connected with the extenor of the body only by long 
filaments of a particular construction which are called 
nerves, and which look something hke threads of dirty 
white cotton Along these nerves pass impulses which may 
be chemical or electncal m character , these impulses go to 
the bram and we see, or hear or touch As far as any man 
can understand there is no common quahty between change 
of electncal potential m a nerve and a view of an almond 
tree m fuU bloom against a blue slcy, or a similar change m 
another nerve and the heanng of the " Unfinished 83^1- 
phony ” , yet the only direct antecedent to these sense 
impressions of colour or sound is a change m a nerve, and 
the transition from one to the other remams an unfathom- 
able mystery 

Each of us at each moment of sensation creates the world 
anew A shght change m our sense organs or bram, and the 
world, for us, is different For those bom colour bhnd the 
world lacks a decoration that it possesses for other men , the 
deaf hve m a world which is different from that enjoyed by 
those with heanng, and, for all we know, each of us expen- 
ences a world considerably dif erent from that of his fellow 
men There can be no doubt whatever that m certam ways 
each of us hves m a world which is peculiar to himself No 
two men have absolutely identical senses One can see 
colours m a shadowed rock which another cannot see, and 
some folk can catch the separate notes of an orchestra 
which are to others mere noise As Quoodle, m Mr 
Chesterton’s Flying Inn, remarks 

They haven’t got no noses. 

Those fallen sons of Eve 

and the " noselessness of man ” must be a marvel to any 
inteUigent dog 

The wonder of aU this should be mcreased when we come 
to consider the highly comphcated mechanism of any one 
sense organ The eye for example is very similar to a 
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camera with a diaphragm (the ms), a lens, and a sensitive 
plate (the retma) This is all well known The hght passes 
through the hole in the ms (the pupil), is focussed by the 
lens, and the retma is stimulated and sends impulses 
througli optic nerve to the bram If the hght is bright, 
the pupd is contracted , if dun, expanded This can be 
seen very weU m cats and can be observed also m men 
The lens is also capable of accommodation accordurg to the 
distance of the object regarded, the ciuvature of the lens 
bemg controlled by the cihary muscle by means of which it 
IS suspended With a httle practice one can feel this 
accommodation on tummg the eyes to a near object 


Lens 



Further, the retma is not all equally sensitive, and m each 
eye there is a blmd spot just where the optic nerve enters 
the eye We are never conscious of this blmd patch unless 
we use some special experiment such as the foUowmg to 
demonstrate it 

Place the two thumbs together, look steadily at the left 
one with the right eye (the left eye being shut), and move 
the nght thumb slowly away At one pomt, usually when 
the thumbs are about four mches apart, the nght thumb 
wiU vamsh and almost immediately reappear It vamshes 
from sight at the moment when the rays from it are focussed 
on the bhnd spot m the retma of the eye There is yet a 
further comphcation , we have two eyes and the nerves from 
them, so far from unitmg and gomg to one place m the 
bram, go to the two difierent hemispheres, yet we see one 
world Only m abnormal conditions do we see double I 
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^ The delicate adjustment of ms or lens, and the supple- 
menting of expenence to fill up the hhnd spot, go on for us 
ah. the tune, and we do not usually give any conscious 
attention to them However, we are not unaffected by 
thfem smce we make judgments on the basis of them For 
mstance, it is mamly the movement of convergence and the 
shght difference in retmal images from the two eyes which 
enable us to judge distance Cover one eye and try to put 
your finger on a spot , it is difficult to be swift and accurate 
People who have only one eye learn to use other mdications 
as a means of judgmg distance, but the normal person with 
two eyes relies on those given above 

Our sense expenence itself is thus a very comphcated 
thmg, but it IS only the basis of perception , we at once pass 
beyond it to somethmg else, and are normally mterested m 
these sensations, not for themselves, but as the sign of some 
object, which we thmk of as bemg external to, and mde- 
pendent of ourselves, not as bemg the product of our bram 
takmg its cue from certam changes m the nerves An 
illustration from sound and sight combmfed wdl make this 
clear Suppose we are watchmg a sea with breakmg waves, 
and follow up a wave as it comes towards the shore At 
first it IS an irregular bne m the sea, lighter on one side than 
the other, green or blue accordmg to the day At a certam 
pomt it changes shape and colour, the sound it makes is 
altered and we say that the wave has “ broken ” Our 
sensations are visual and auditory, and through these sensa- 
tions we csjx perceive that the wave has broken, although we 
attend comparatively httle to the actual sensations we 
expenence 

Unless we have a special aim m observmg, we are apt not 
to attend to sensations m a discrmimatmg way at all The 
artist attends directly to visual impressions, the musician to 
sounds, the poet to emotions, but the average man sees a 
breakmg wave, hears a stream, or feels gloomy The 
sensation is recognized as the sign of some thmg or condition 
to which we pay attention whole the sensation itself may be 
disregarded 

In some cases we get this mterpretation earned even 
further In the case of the wave it is the external object 
which provides the sensations directly, m other cases this is 
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not SO If a man is lookmg over an estuary from the head- 
land he may say, " Oh, yes, I can see the bar " What he 
actually sees is a hne of breakers near the mouth of the 
estuary, but that hne of foam means for him the presence of 
shallow water — ^i e , the bar — and the sense expenence" of 
certam colours and shapes is mterpreted directly as this 
This process of mterpretation can be earned even further 
m the mteUectual sphere Much of our thought consists of 
makmg one tlung mean another One of the most com- 
plete examples is afiorded by this page Certam marks on 
paper cause certam visual sensations to the reader These 
sensations are mterpreted as words, really vocal sounds, 
these sounds stand for certam thmgs or ideas , yet when we 
read, the ideas alone are really present to our mmds, and we 
cease to pay attention to the vanous sense impressions 
which are for us the source of the ideas presented through 
them Almost exactly the same result would be achieved 
if this book were wntten m French, or any other language 
with which we are well acquamted 
Much of the difficulty of leammg to draw is caused by this 
tendency to objectify sensations Very few people, without 
training, attend to what they actually see They are too 
pre-occupied with the object that the sensations stand for, 
to realize the sensations themselves Children’s drawmgs 
illustrate this clearly It is very hard to get them to look 
at the object They glance at it just sufficiently to see that 
it IS, say, a green bottle that they are to draw, and then they 
proceed to draw the bottle, more or less accurately, accord- 
mg to the idea of green bottles already present m their 
mmds This idea generally not mclude the pecuhar 
quahties of the bottle set up for the model, so that the 
particular shape, or the high lights on the glass, or anythmg 
hke reahstic vanations of colour are not present 
The history of art affords mterestmg examples of the 
attempt to isolate diSerent aspects of sense experience 
Early art, such as Greek vase pamtmgs, shows httle know- 
ledge of perspective The drawmgs are so treated that they 
could be turned durectly mto low rehef , and it is the influence 
of sculpture that is strongest m the arrangement of forms 
In the later vases there is an attempt to represent scenes m 
three dimensions and therefore some perspective is needed 
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The most, obvious of the sense differences between near and 
far objects is seized upon, and figures more remote are 
represented higher uf m the picture, though, as they are all 
equally men, they remam the same size W^en the Italian 
artists of the school of Giotto attempt to show perspective 
they nearly always commit faults which result m the picture 
seemmg to go rapidly up hill This is very obvious m some 
mtenors, as m the Annunciation of Fra Angehco On the 
other hand m larger landscape pictures such as the Proces- 
sion of Lorenzo the Magnificent, many devices are employed 
The more distant figures are made smaller and they are 
set upon lulls, but m spite of this the artist has not achieved 
any illusion because he has not observed the effects of 
atmosphere, and m his pamtmg the remote figures are as 
sharp as those close at hand and the colours are as clear 
Modem perspective is an extremely comphcated thmg, 
jmcludmg arrangements of hues, difference m size and posi- 
tion of objects, and changes m colour and distmctness 
Now that visual sensations have been analysed, it is easy for 
a student to pick up at least the rudiments of perspective m a 
short time, but it took centimes of thought by the ablest 
artists before this analysis was accomplished 
A further analysis was achieved by the Impressiomsts 
some years ago, when they demonstrated that a colour which 
seems one is not one, but a number of colours, and that the 
most effective method of pamtmg a shadow which seems 
grey, may be to put on reds, blues and greens pure, and 
allow them to mix '' m the eye ” itself Yet another ele- 
ment IS now bemg isolated from a general sense experience 
— the emotion that accompanies it — and some modem 
cubist artists claim to present this emotion, while disregard- 
mg the exact forms and colours m the object presented 
The mterpretation of sense impressions is perception 
And this mterpretation, nearly umversal as it is, is also com- 
phcated and contains many elements We realize that if 
we study for ourselves the details of a common act of per- 
ception If we see an object on a table and perceive that it 
is a glass of milk, our visual sensations are comphcated and 
are further supplemented by memones, however famt, of 
past sensations denved from other senses We " per- 
ceive ”, apparently directly, by sight alone, that the glass 
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IS hard and smooth and cold, and we perceive thjs without 
touching the glass This is because we have connected 
certain remembered sensations of touch with certam visual 
appearances We also perceive that the milk is hquid and 
cold, and, m so far as we know that it is milk, that it has a 
certain taste An3d:lung unusual m the taste would be per- 
ceived as contrary to expectation, e g , if the mdlc was sour, 
had been boiled, or contamed glycenne All the knowledge 
that we have of a glass of milk is really called up by the 
sight of it, and would become operative if circumstances 
demanded it We know that iiulk quenches thirst, is a 
food, will spill if the glass is tipped, and will help to take out 
mk stams The sight of the glass of milk does not caU. up 
the thought of aU these quahties consciously, but our know- 
ledge of them all is imphcit m our behaviour towards the 
milk, and is unphed when we speak of the hquid as “ milk " 
The same thmg apphes when we call the contamer a glass 
The use of the words “ milk ” and " glass ” enables us to 
sum up and distmguish many varied experiences of taste, 
sight, touch and use, and to refer to this whole mass of 
quahties without the labour of mdividual specification 
Every known object m our experience is thus built up of 
memones of expenences from the different senses, and any 
one smgle expenence may call up the whole complex or 
group of expenences Thus a red glow on the floor suggests 
at once fire, something ahght and bummg A certam smell 
tells us at once of new cakes for tea We see a gleam on the 
road and know that it is wet Sight is the sense which we 
use most m this way, because we apprehend more thmgs by 
sight than we do by any other sense, but we can expenence 
the same thmg m regard to heanng If we he m bed sick 
and listen to the noises of the house and the street, each 
sound cames its meanmg The rattle is Jane stokmg the 
fire, that clatter is Tom tobogganmg downstairs on a tray, 
that purr is a Daimler car, that scrapmg is Mr Brown’s dog 
trying to get the gate open The nature of the mterpreta- 
tion of sounds is made starthngly evident if we suffer from a 
temporary deafness We can then hear sounds, but m an 
unusual guise, so that we cannot bnng our past expenence 
to bear on then mterpretation 
SmeU must be as important to an ammal as sight and 
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hearing are to us A kitten will smell for its dinner aU over 
a sheet of The Times spread on the floor, and regularly 
smells a chair before sittmg down on it , in both those cases 
a man looks To some men, as to Shelley, smeU is more 
important than it is to others, but for all normal people the 
easiest way to find out what is in a jam pot is to smell it, 
and chemists regularly identify many substances m this way 
We form a percept of an object, then, when we give mean- 
mg to a sense impression, usmg remembered sense impres- 
sions to help our mterpretation We can go farther and 
construct a " concept ” of somethmg which has no concrete 
existence — of “ a teacher ” m general, as distmguished from 
the particular examples about us, or of “ Justice ”, as 
distmgmshed from particular acts of justice or mjustice 
Ah this will be referred to agam m the chapters on words 
and thought, but an example from two particularly striking 
concepts is worth givmg, m order to show to what extent we 
can pass beyond sense impressions which we yet regard as 
mdicatmg the thmg conceived Time and space are not 
apprehended directly, though we usually think that they 
are “ Tune " is an elaborate judgment based on the fact 
that one event follows another, and that certam synchrom- 
zations are possible We use clocks now habitually and we 
learn roughly how many events can occur m a space of clock 
time, 1 e , while the hands of a clock move a certam distance , 
but, because we judge time m hours or nunutes, this does 
not mean that the flight of time always appears constant to 
us Some hours go very fast, others very slowly, and, if 
we had no extern^ means to aid us, we should be hard put 
to it to estimate penods of duration There is no direct 
expenence of time, but only a judgment based on a rough 
estimate of the number of events that take place, while 
certam other events occur When we wait five nunutes for 
a desued person to arnve, the five mmutes seem half an 
hour But half an hour of mterestmg talk seems but five 
mmutes In the same way there is no direct expenence of 
space When we perceive space visually we connect visual 
impressions with images of movement As we develop, we 
compare a visual impression, not with the image of the 
movements necessary to reach it, but with a standard which 
denves its meanmg from such images, though when we use 
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the standard we do not necessarily call up the images For 
instance, we look at a distant hiU and say that it' looks five 
miles away The meanmg to be attached to the scale of 
miles IS a lonsesthetic one and is based on movement , a mile 
is 2000, or so, paces In actual fact the meanmg of “five 
miles ” ^vfil differ m different circumstances If we are young 
and strong it may be a pleasant distance for a walk, if we 
are gettmg on m years it may be a prohibitive distance, if 
we have a car it may be a mere nothmg — a few mmutes' run 

Besides visual, we have auditory space — we locate 
sounds, and here, too, the basis of the judgment of space is 
the connection of a sound and the performance of certam 
movements to bring us mto relation with its source We 
never perceive space itself any more than we perceive time 
itself , we only see objects m a special arrangement or make 
certam movements and reach certam goals These two 
concepts are built up from our expenence, but are not 
directly given by it 

The tendency, then is for the mmd to mterpret sense 
impressions as bemg certam objects, and to attend to these 
objects rather than to the sense impressions which form our 
direct knowledge of them The utility of this course is 
clear We act on, and are affected by our environment, and 
it IS more convement to react promptly to " objects ’’ than 
to be concerned with our sensations What is important 
to us IS that mdk is good to dnnk It is of fai less moment 
to us that, as the glass now stands, there are mterestmg 
reflections from the white milk on to the dark pohshed table 

We also mterpret our sense impressions as mdications of 
qualities in persons or thmgs, just as much as mdications of 
the thmgs themselves A certam expression on a person’s 
face means that he is angry or pleased, and we say that we 
“ saw his anger ’’ So, too, movements may be mterpreted 
as motives Such a phrase as “ I saw he meant to strike 
me ’’ IS qmte common We do not, of course, see his inten- 
tion to strike, we see certam movements which we mterpret 
as mdications of his mtention There is an obvious utihty 
m our paying attention directly to the meanmgs of what we 
see and hear from people We need to anticipate the action 
of others so as to aid or prevent them The actual sense 
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impressions on which we base our interpretation are com- 
’ paratively unimportant, and we quickly leam to go beyond 
them to their meanmg 

As the tendency of our thoughts is to interpret any sensa- 
tioni we are most unwillmg, generally, to leave any sensation 
unexplamed If on our wall we observe a hghter patch we 
nearly always start to mvestigate its cause Is it damp ^ 
No, because the edges are ill defined mstead of being marked 
by a hne Is it a difference m the paint ^ No, we should 
have seen it before Is it a reflected light from some 
picture glass ? We hold our hand just m front of it, there 
IS a shadow The problem is solved If we hear a curious 
noise m our room we cannot rest tiU we have mterpreted 
it by referring it to some cause Sensations divorced from 
their meanmg worry and aimoy us 

This strong tendency to mterpret often gives nse to 
hallucmations, especially when the sensations themselves 
are famt These famt sensations tend to be inteipreted m 
a way that fits m with their general settmg or with our mood 
at the time A sign-post standmg on a bank above a road, 
may become for the belated and nervous traveller a white 
woman with a baby in her arms The child whose imaguia- 
tion IS obsessed with ogres sees strange faces m the flickermg 
shadows that his candle throws on the ceiling As a gener^ 
rule those who expect ghosts see them, and all those who 
care to hsten may hear phantom bells m the sea surge, or 
angel voices m the church chimes 

It would be a nustake to thmk that our perception is 
Inmted to the mterpretation of isolated objects It extends 
much farther, to whole situations If we recognize any class 
of objects, horse, dog, or even, for a baby, a feeding-bottle, 
we have recognized not a particular thmg, but a member 
of a class We have performed an act of abstraction, and 
formed a scheme — an abstract scheme — and judged that 
this object IS mcluded m it Thus a small child seemg for 
the first time a Bedlmgton Temer makes a false identifica- 
tion and cries out, 

" Look ! that lady has a lanib on a lead i " 

The child gets great pleasure from these identifications, 
especially when he is leanung them and the words that 
descnbe them 
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“ Bow-wow 1 ’’ says the baby " Haystack ! ” says the 
shghtly older child taken for a nde in a car and gnns with' 
pleasure It is very difficult to discover exactly what 
quahties are accepted as the basis of these generalizations, 
but there is no doubt that the end of them is useful action 
Very rapidly the child goes farther, and reacts not only to 
the object but to the whole situation A child seeing his 
mother with a cup and a spoon expresses lively satisfaction 
m the anticipation of bemg given orange juice, or he resists 
the whole situation that is leading up to gomg to bed This 
understandmg of the situation as a whole is also character- 
istic of the higher anunals An mteUigent dog knows per- 
fectly well wW IS meant when he is asked to " shake 
hands ", but he will only do it if you have a bit of biscuit 
available when you make your request 
The extent to which the whole situation influences action 
may be considered as one of the marks of mtelhgence The 
situations with which the adult has to deal axe often ex- 
tremely complex, and the more mtelligent the person is the 
more completely will he understand and respond to all the 
vanous factors The important thmg is that, as m the case 
of dog or haystack, we should see all the vanous elements 
m the situation as part of one whole — as part, m fact, of a 
scheme For it is only if we have unified them into a 
scheme that we can deal with them by thought We can 
see this m relation to memory It is easy to remember a 
tune, that has a defimte pattern, impossible to remember a 
number of unrelated notes If we can group the figure of a 
telephone number accordmg to some plan 1212 we can 
remember them, if they resist our attempts at groupmg they 
will shp again and agam from our mind The abstraction 
and groupmg of sense elements gives us our perception of 
the tJnng, the groupmg of thmgs and the abstraction of 
their common elements gives us the concept, and a further 
groupmg and abstraction gives us the whole situation 
One of the modem developments m education and one 
which IS particularly due to Madame Montesson, is sense 
trammg The aim of such trammg is to make children 
discriminate between shghtly different stimuli to the same 
sense organ and to attend to sense impressions as weU as to 
the objects for which they stand Madame Montesson’s 
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apparatus compnses coloured silks for discnmiuatuig 
colours, pieces of wood for teUing weight, height, thickness, 
size and shape, sand paper and various matenals for touch 
sensations, and whistles and bells for sound The children 
arrange their bncks, place the insets in their correct places 
or handle the stuSs for some time before they are taught the 
names which correspond to the different sense impressions 
This education of the senses has, she claims, many advan- 
tages It lays the foundations of art and sesthetic apprecia- 
tion It IS a source of pleasure to the mdividud, and 
develops refined senses which do not need the strong and 
gross stimulation that less dehcate ones require A man 
who has learnt to take dehght m the changing greys of 
clouds and varying blues of shadows does not need the 
garish light of Rccadilly Circus to amuse him Lastly, in 
many professions and trades, eg the medical, watch- 
making, miUmg and many others, a man needs refined senses 
and it IS a waste of time and a danger to the commumty if 
all this sensory discnmmation has to be acqmred late m hfe 
In all this there is much truth and Madame Montesson 
IS nght when she claims that little children find the mere 
exercise of their senses interestmg enough But at the same 
time, sense trammg should not be regarded as an end in 
itself Mere sense discnmmation rapidly ceases to be 
interesting, it is important and interestmg m connection 
with a purpose that lies beyond it An adult does not take 
prolonged pleasure m discnnunatmg shades of colour 
merely as shades, but when he wishes to pamt a picture, or 
paper a room, the occupation becomes mterestmg Even 
such an advertisement as the followmg may be fraught with 
the greatest mterest for the reader who wants an " exact 
match ” for her frock, and the effort to discnmmate and 
remember the different shades may, m such a case, occupy 
aU one’s thought 

's Hosiery 

In the newest shades 

Flesh, Nude. Sunburn, Sahara, Beige Banana, 

Sand Putty, Skin Peach, Black and White 
It IS necessary, therefore, not only to tram the senses so 
that the mdividual can find pleasure in the exercise of 
them, but also to connect sense-trammg with a purpose as 
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early as possible, and to let the cMd discnimnate colours m 
order to draw, or sounds m order to sing, or rhythm in older 
to dance to it This would do away with much of the 
apathy or mertia which is too often seen in an mfant school, 
where the httle mites sit and look blankly at certam bracks 
on their desk, and have apparently no idea what to do next 
with them and no impulse to do anything 
Sense trammg may assist, but it cannot produce that 
much more valuable thmg, observation For “ observa- 
tion ’’ we need not only to expenence the sensation, but to 
make it a part of our general body of loiowledge We do 
this by reflectmg on it One of Madame Montesson’s 
children one day looked up and cried, “ Oh, the sky is 
blue " He had not only had a sense impression (he had 
had that many times before), but he had made the present 
impression part of an organized group of things which were 
blue Conan Doyle’s Sherlock Holmes stones provide the 
most famous examples of observation From a study of 
Holmes’s methods it wdl become clear at once that it was 
fineness of sensation that made his observations possible , 
but that this fine sense-development would have been use- 
less without the power to select, mterpret, and use his sense 
expenences He did see a few more things than did the 
dull officers from Scotland Yard, but the great difference lay 
in his skdl m selectmg relevant details, and m the additional 
knowledge that he was able to use m their mterpretation 
It IS easy for an expert to teU a man's profession by tus 
hands, but for the mexpenenced an obvious sign may not 
carry its meanmg simply through ignorance Most coal 
hewers have then hands bent to a certam shape through the 
use of the pick One who had never been m a coal rainmg 
district might notice the shape of the hand and not know 
how to mterpret it, and so the " observation ” would be 
useless It is study and experience rather than a refined 
sense trammg that produces true " observation " 

FOR DISCUSSION 

1 — ^What types and methods of sense trammg are used m schools ? 

What do you consider their value to be ? 

2 — Give a critical account of any " observation " lessons you have 

experienced Do you think this a useful form of lesson ’ 
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3 — ^Try to wnte an exact descnption of any event, e g , the way a 
twig cgtches fire and bums (state whether the twig is wet or 
dry) , or make a drawing of a breaking wave In the latter case 
the position of sun (s). observer (o), wave (w), should be as 
under and the time about midday 


4 — Try again with the position as follows and the time evening 


See if you can recollect differences m the appearance of the wave 
Remember that waves have shadows and reflections State 
which details you mention are memories of sense impressions, 
and which are reasoned deductions 

5 — Give examples of occasions on which time seemed to pass un- 

usually fast or unusually slowly Can you explain the illusion 
m any of the cases you give ’ 

6 — ^When travelling m a tram-car or tram, attempt to determine the 

professions or trades of your fellow passengers Give the 
grounds for your decisions 

7 — Give a detailed account of an attempt made by you to mterpret 

an unfamiliar sense experience 

8 — Collect from your readmg in literature (prose and poetry) any 

stnkmgly accurate description ot sensations Refer especially 
to Keats’ poetry 

9 — Give an example of a pleasurable and of a painful sense expen- 

ence Can you suggest what causes the pleasure or pam in each 

10 — Observe which sensations a baby seems to find most pleasmg 

11 — On what occasions have you relied almost solely on visual 

sensation, on auditory sensation, on tactile sensation (touch), 
or on olfactory sensation (smell) for guidance ? 

12 — Descnbe the methods by which the Boy Scout Troops try to 

make them members observant 
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CHAPTER XIII 


ATTENTION AND INTEREST 

By no endeavour 
Can a magnet ever 
Attract a SUrer Chum • 

Perception, as we have seen, is a very complex process 
resultmg m the apprehension of an object which appears 
external to us, and has a unity and character of its own 
This apprehension in ordmary circumstances appears 
extremely rapid, but it really occupies an appreciable extent 
of tune It IS possible to expose an object for so brief a 
moment that perception cannot take place, partly because 
we cannot make the necessary eye accommodation, partly 
because the sensations caused by the object have not time 
to be mterpreted For full perception, therefore, we need 
to hold a sense impression before our mmds for a certam 
space of time, and this holdmg of a sense impression m 
thought is generally called attendmg to it, and attention is 
the name for the process In ordmary, and particularly m 
educational use, attention is used of something much more 
protracted A fraction of a second’s attention wdl allow us 
to perceive an object When we speak of attention in the 
usual way, we mean that the object has occupied our mmds 
for mmutes or hours It is this prolonged attention which 
IS the subject of this chapter 

Like other developed mental powers, attention has its 
ongm m very simple forms of mstmctive behaviour In the 
chapters on mstmcts it was pomted out that an mstmct has 
three parts, the cogmtive, the aSective, and the conative 
The developments of the affect were treated m the chapter 
on emotion , conation was shown to develop mto will , the 
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cognitive part of the instinct is the primitive form of 
attention Before we can feel an emotion or perform an 
action we must apprehend a situation , as soon as an 
emotion has been aroused and action has started, we con- 
tmrfe to be absorbed m our course of conduct, we are 
mterested m it, and attend to it For example, if we meet a 
pretty baby we stop and look at it, may stretch out a finger 
for it to 'grasp, or, if we are pnvdeged, take it m our arms 
Durmg all this tune we attend to the baby A young man 
turns round and looks after a girl who has “ caught his 
eye ” So, too, we can be " fascmated ” by some object of 
terror and qmte unable to withdraw our attention from it 
Any natural stimulant to an mstmct will catch and hold our 
attention for a time, and we descnbe the state of mind thus 
produced by saying that we are mterested in the object 
Attention and interest are naturally aroused by th6 same 
object , it IS only under more developed conditions that we 
get a partial divorce between attention and interest 

If we wish, therefore, to know what are the natural 
objects of mterest and attention, we must look to the in- 
stmcts We can see this very clearly m the case of a cat 
Any small movmg object wiU attract it, but of all its toys 
it loves best a celluloid ball which rolls so hghtly that it 
mimics the movements of a hvmg aminal, or a real bird’s 
feather, which still smells of a natural object of prey It is 
cunous to see how the cat’s attitude changes when the 
cnrcumstances nearly approach his normal huntmg A 
marble lymg on the carpet is not a bad toy, but when that 
marble rolls mto a hole then the cat becomes enthralled, sits 
and watches the crack, reaches for the marble with his paw, 
and may spend a quarter of an hour in attempts to elicit the 
marble, which he disregards when it is once more lymg on 
the open carpet 

With children the development of the different mstmcts is 
marked by the grmvth of new interests A small baby can 
attend to httle beyond his food, and his mterest is centred 
m his bottle or his mother’s breast , one shghtly older 
attends to the movements of people and thmgs about him 
mud-pies and bnck-buildmg have their turn, and later the 
mterests of the huntmg life Later still, the young man 
develops an mterest m the opposite sex and a pretty girl 
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holds his attention Then, later still, a home and family 
occupy his iiund, and the bnsmess or profession which 
makes these possible 

In the adult man it is by no means so clear that aU his 
mterests spnng from mstmcts There are certamly iriany 
m which the connection is by no means direct In some 
cases the anomalous mterest takes its nse from the particu- 
lar circumstances under which the mstmct is pursued The 
impulse to earn one’s hving is instinctive m ongm , some 
men earn their hving by farmmg, therefore any subject 
which can be connected profitably with farmmg comes to be 
included m the interest, e g , the chemical composition of a 
certam manure 

Sometimes, however, the connection with an mstmct is 
more remote, and the mterest tends to be deficient , or the 
connection may be altogether wantmg A boy m school 
domg Latm grammar rarely sees any connection between 
the declension of mehor and anythmg else m the world A 
schoolgirl, asked to calculate the number of pounds of 
potatoes grown m a ten-acre field, when one square rod 
yields half a hundredweight, may be pardoned for not see- 
ing how arithmetic enters mto any of her vital purposes In 
each of these cases, if we get attention at all, it is due to a 
special effort on the part of the person attending Such 
attention is called voluntary, to distinguish it from the 
spontaneous attention that we give to objects that are 
really mterestmg In ourselves we may frequently watch 
a conflict between the two types of attention We are 
at the moment, say, wntmg an essay, and later are gomg to 
a dance For us the dance is infimtely more mterestmg 
than the essay on "The Causes of the Franco-Prussian 
War ”, but we are makmg an effort to attend to the latter 
In spite of all we can do, thoughts of the dance keep shp- 
pmg m between sentences on Bismarck or the unification of 
Germany, and we can only banish them as the result of 
repeated efforts at " concentration ” At the end, when 
we fimsh our essay, we are thoroughly tired 

To children, voluntary attention is probably even more 
fatigmng than it is to adults A student knows more or 
less clearly the part that an essay on " The Franco-Prussian 
War ” plays m his general scheme of thmgs , he wishes to 
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earn his hvmg by teaching, and essays are a step m the path 
towards the certificate necessary for teaching If under 
these circumstances Bismarck stdl remains umnterestmg to 
a comparatively mature student, it is small wonder that a 
chdd cannot bnng his attention to bear steadily on Latm 
declensions or the output of potatoes 

If we expect children to give spontaneous attention to the 
tasks that they are set, we must manage to connect these 
tasks, either directly or indirectly, with the children’s 
natural mterests In many cases this is simple A child’s 
mstmctive mterest m himself and his fellow-men rapidly 
expands to take in his distnct, country, or the history of 
mankmd m different penods or distncts For this reason 
the human side of history and geography is receiving ever 
greater emphasis m teachmg Natural greganousness ex- 
pands to take m the organized group, and hence pohtics and 
the various forms of social organization become interesting, 
while curiosity and the interest m the partially strange will 
develop mto a scientific attention to the surrounding world 
Many children are also captivated by the idea of doing 
" grown-up " things , this motive helps them to realize the 
ultimate value of tasks they are set 
Some children of nme or ten years old wiUmgly learn to 
sew or cook or look after a baby (mstmctive interests play a 
part here), and almost any child m the top form of an ele- 
mentary school will be mterested m learning how to wnte a 
letter applymg for a j ob Personal ambition also may make 
otherwise dull facts mterestmg, as m the case of children 
who dihgently work at umnterestmg subjects m order to get 
a scholarship 

In some cases aU these stimuh to mterest are lackmg, but 
attention is stiU possible — the attention, that is, which is 
purely voluntary As we have said, this attention is un- 
stable and fatiguing, and it is achieved by an effort of will 
For this reason, as we have said above, it is often treated 
with extreme respect by educationists 
There is no doubt that it is of the greatest advantage to 
any man to have full voluntary control of his attention, so 
as to be able to attend to now this, and now that, as occasion 
demands, without bemg disturbed by irrelevant thoughts — 
but this power is not necessarily cultivated by attending to 
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uninteresting matter The safest course is to attempt to 
provide the child -with the maximum number of interests, so 
that, for him, the number of umnterestmg tasks m the 
world may be dimimshed, and effective attention be as easy 
as possible The good work m busmess or elsewhere is not 
done by those who resolutely command an unruly tram of 
thoughts, but by those who take an interest m their work and 
think about it without effort Moreover, except to the 
stupid, few tasks are totally devoid of mterestmg features 
We need to send our children out from school not with the 
expectation of being bored, hut rather on the outlook for 
something to be mterested m If m school they have 
learnt to work for distant aims, and are accustomed to 
connect a present task with future achievement, they are 
better fitted to find mterest m work which otherwise might 
be bormg 

It is a fortunate dispensation of providence that voluntary 
attention to a certam subject generally ends by breedmg 
spontaneous attention and interest The cause is probably 
twofold Progress m a subject reveals unexpected mmes 
of wealth, and, as tune goes on, we mcorporate that subject 
mto our self-regardmg sentiment A boy learnmg Latm 
passes from sentences such as Puen amant regmam to the 
unexpected stones of Roman heroes, and then, maybe, to 
the epic of Hannibal These topics appeal to natural 
mterests, and Latm becomes a new source of gratification 
Also the boy begms to think of himself as knowmg Latm, 
takes a pnde m his progress, and regards his knowledge as an 
accomphshment which his family and fnends expect of him 
Therefore, for his own honour he must do weU m it Thus 
voluntary attention is strengthened, to pass gradually mto 
spontaneous mterest as the subject opens out to him, and as 
efficiency m the subject becomes more and more necessary 
for the boy’s own self-esteem 

Although the greater bulk of a person’s mterests can 
generally, with a little mgenuity, be explamed as denved, 
directly or mdirectly, from mstmcts, it is often hard to 
account for certam particular mterests, or for the choice of 
one out of many possibihties These particular mterests are 
often determined early, apparently by chance, yet the same 
comhmation of circumstances would not have had the same 
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effect on a different character One enthusiastic moun- 
taineer declared that his interest had started at the age of 
seven, when he had somehow found and read Tyndall’s 
Glaciers of the Alps One of the navy’s most expert divers 
hacJ formed a desire to enter that branch of the service from 
the tune when he read one of the paper-backed novels, dear 
to boyhood, of adventures under sea The present wnter’s 
mtroduction to psychology took place at thirteen, when she 
read Dr C S Myers’ Experimental Psychology, and thought 
it the most interestmg book ever written In others, who 
are generally called gemuses, these mterests declare them- 
selves earher and with even less provocation Schubert 
could wnte tunes at the age of seven, and the child Mozart, 
at five, was showmg remarkable musical powers Other 
children develop an extraordmary mterest and abihty m 
manipulatmg figures There are many stones of ‘ ‘ calculat- 
ing boys ”, but qmte an ordmary child who possesses “ a 
gift for figures ” will show an astomshing knowledge of, and 
mterest m, figures A boy of this sort, aged 9 knew all the 
numbers which were cubes or squares or multiples of mter- 
estmg numbers (such as 13 or 17) up to three or four hundred 
He was bemg given a lesson on decunals, and, although the 
connection with fractions had not been pomted out, he 
seemed to divme it, and promptly remarked, “ I thmk we 
wiU have a sum with 75 m it, because that is |, and I like 
workmg with f’s ” 

Such mterests as these are generally connected with 
abilities We hke those subjects for which we have an 
aptitude But the converse is also generally true— that if 
we can take an mterest m a subject we shall do ivell at it 
This connection is, however, by no means mvanable We 
fairly often see people with a real mterest m a subject for 
which they have no aptitude, and more rarely we find that a 
person has abihty for a subject which he dislikes, or at least 
is quite unmterested m It is generally possible to trace 
this dismchnation to some special circumstance 

If this IS the ongm of attention, what are its effects on 
mental processes ? From the care devoted to attammg it 
m schools these might be assumed to be something \ery 
important, and yet attention is frequently spoken of as if it 
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were merely the remforcement of one item of consciousness 
to the exclusion of all others from the mind This is true 
as far as it goes, since if we attend closely to one thmg, we 
are unaware of much that goes on around us If we sit 
readmg in a room which contains a loudly tickmg clock, 
as long as we are enthralled by the book and attend closely 
to it, we do not notice the clock , if we lay our book down, 
the tickmg after a time catches our ear and gradually grows 
louder till the sound doimnates our consciousness There 
are many stones told of the absorption of eminent scientists 
in their work they could suffer severe bums m the course 
of their experiments and not notice them , and it is a weU- 
knqwn fact that most artists’ wives have to summon their 
husbands to dinner But attention is much more than this 
exclusion of all else in favour of a smgle idea or expenence 
The favoured idea is not passively received, but rather is 
dealt -with actively by the mmd This active process is 
what gives attention its educational importance If we 
attend to a lesson on Wales we do not simply hear the voice 
of the teacher, but we actively interweave what she says 
with our previous knowledge We are always anticipating 
her statements, wondering if she will mention the mountains 
or toivns that we know, correctmg or amphfymg our ideas 
about places, or seemg if we can recapitulate the mforma- 
tion that has been given We form associations between 
the new and the old and organize the new matter itself mto 
a whole It is ]ust such organization and association that 
are the greatest aids to memory Only m a wide sense is 
this attention unifocal (directed to a single object) We 
attend to the geography of Wales as a whole rather than to 
some smgle pomt in the lesson If our attention were too 
closely focussed on one smgle idea, there could not be the 
association of different ideas which is so important an 
aspect of attention 

A consideration of what was said about the mstmctive 
ongm of attention wiU make this clear Attention is 
essentially the precursor of action, and is part of the direc- 
tion of a creature’s activities to a certain end In conse- 
quence, attention should not end with perception, e g . the 
cat’s perception of the scratch of a mouse is only the begm- 
nmg of a full act of attention Attention to the noise starts 
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off the active process which leads to catching the mouse 
As soon aS the scratch is heard, it must he interpreted, the 
cat must cormect the present situation with others m the 
past, and must devise means of catchmg this particular 
mouse Moreover, the situation as a whole must be 
attended to — it would be useless if the animal became so 
absorbed in the pursuit of game that it itself became the 
prey of some larger creature Nor must it attend too 
exclusively to some one aspect of the situation, so that it 
spends hours watchmg one mouse hole while the mouse 
escapes by another ^ 

Primitive attention is thus both purposive and compara- 
tively dispersed Man, hvmg under rather different con- 
ditions, has, m many cases, developed a type of attention 
which is more restncted and more intense We can see 
both types of attention still among civilized men Some 
people will become absorbed m an idea or a task to such an 
extent that they are unable to give a thought to anytbmg 
outside it they forget to answer letters, miss their trains, 
or neglect their friends when any especially absorbmg 
occupation anses Others are unable to attend to any one 
thmg for very long, and work best and most productively if 
they have contmual change of occupation, and divide their 
penods of work by short spells of idleness Each person 
who gives the matter any consideration can easily discover 
to which type he belongs, and should arrange his methods of 
work to suit his own type of nund 

The possibihty of doing two ttungs at once depends on one 
thmg bemg more or less automatic Any action which is 
quite habitual leaves the attention free for thought on some 
other subject One can walk and argue with a fnend , and 
the process of brushmg one’s hair is often conducive to 
thought The normal adult performs the mechamcal parts 
of wntmg ivithout any attention, and thus can pursue a 
tram of thought without bemg m any way disturbed by the 
process of wntmg it down If that same person tries to use 
a typewnter, an mstrument m the use of which he is not 
skilled, he finds that thought is impossible, smce all his 
efforts are concentrated on finding the keys , yet the expen- 

^ A good example of the result of this dispersed attention has been 
given in the chapter on ^v^ll 
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enced typist finds the use of the machine no more disturbmg 
to thought than the other finds a pen Little children m 
schools are rather m the position of the amateur typist 
Writing m itself presents so many difficulties that it often 
engrosses their whole attention and renders them mcap^ble 
of domg any thinkmg if they are to write their best at the 
same time Hence the failure of many young elementary 
school children m composition Teachers kill children’s 
ideas by an excessive emphasis on neatness in wntmg 

FOR DISCUSSION 

1 — Make a list of your most prominent mterests and try to show how 

they have been formed 

2 — Sketch the traditional methods of developmg children’s powers 

of attention used in schools and say how far you think them 
psychologically satisfactory 

3 — ^From a popular daily or weekly paper make a list of the topics 

which seem (from the size of the headhne and amount of space 
allowed) to be most interesting to the mass of readers Can 
you account for these interests by reference to mstmcts or to 
useful purposes ’ 

4 — Have you found it difficult or easy to attend to this chapter m 

this book ? What motives or methods have you used to hold 
your attention to the subject ’ 

5 — Mention some topics or sections of subjects which children usually 

find dull, but which arc necessarily taught in schools Suggest 
how you could present them so as to wm voluntary attention 
from the class 

6 — Do you think it true that many mterests may lead to dissipation 

of energy ? Consider cases of men who have had wide mterests 
and yet have achieved much m any smgle branch of thought 

BOeKS 

George H Green, Psycho-Analysis in the Class Room Especially 
Ch vn This discusses the nature and origin of mterests 
Day, Sandford and Merton A novel deaJmg with a past form of 
education It shows how a tutor attempts to rouse and satisfy 
two boys’ mterests 

Richard Jefferies Beins, a Boy A children’s book deahng with 
all sorts of thmgs mterestmg to boys 
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MEMORY 


" I have forgot” 

" Thmk well, there be means to make you remember ” 

If the term memory be taken m its widest sense, its miport- 
ance for mental hfe cannot be over-estunated, smce it is the 
condition of aH progress In its widest sense memory 
means the conservation of experience so that the past affects 
action in the present Without this conservation of expen- 
ence we could not develop If every tune we repeated an 
action we did it no more skilfuUy than before, we should 
never achieve an3d:hmg , we should grow stronger than a 
baby, but no wiser Thus memory operates both physically 
and mentally By its aid we learn to use our limbs and 
adjust our movements , to perceive objects m the world 
about us , y^e come to understand “ that the more one 
sickens the worse at ease he is that the property of 
ram is to wet, and fire to bum , that good pasture makes 
fa.t sheep, and that a great cause of the mght is the lack of 
tire sun ” , and we also acqmre the more recondite know- 
ledge “ that he that hath learned no wit by nature, nor art, 
may complam of good breedmg, or comes of a very dull 
kindred " ^ 

This general form of memory operates everywhere, and is 
so general that it can hardly receive special education It 
improves with experience From it arises the resourceful- 
ness of the much-travelled man To one who has had 
many expenences, seen many ways of dealmg with unex- 
pected situations, a store of expedients suggest themselves 
m cases where another man, of narrow expenence, stands 
^ As You Like It, Act iii , Sc 2 
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helpless It is also the cause of that quality which is called 
good breeding It is possible to learn good manners to 
some extent, but situations will always occur for which we 
have not been specifically prepared One who has grown 
up among the usages of good society has a store of reagtjons 
which will carry him through life successfully 

In neither of these cases is the memory on which action 
depends exphcit, any more than it is when we use nur own 
language or another with which we are very famihar , yet, 
as we fciow our own tongue because we have learnt it and 
stiU remember it, so our conduct on different occasions 
depends on a memory of previous behaviour We realize 
the nature of this memory when anythmg disturbs its 
normal functionmg In fatigue many people find that they 
suffer from aphasia (that is, they cannot find the words 
that they need to express then meaning) In its commonest 
form this aphasia means that names are forgotten, but it 
sometimes becomes so acute m certam pathological states 
that the patient cannot speak at all, or only a few discon- 
nected words A correspondmg state m which a person lost 
the power to understand meanings was once reported to the 
writer The patient heard a voice speaking but could no 
longer, without labonous effort, mterpret the sounds as 
bemg words , she had temporarily lost that part of her 
memory 

More usually the term memory is used m a limited sense, 
meanmg that we remember somethmg m particular, and do 
so with more or less of an effort There are many stages 
between general recall, such as that discussed above, and 
memory for special thmgs There is much difference of 
effort between the easy speakmg of one's own tongue and 
the agonized search for a name which eludes us Yet m all 
cases the same mechanism is at work, the difference lymg m 
the ease with which the memory works 

We can distmgmsh three aspects of an act of memory 
the impression, the retention, and the reproduction 
Obviously we must have perceived a thmg before we can 
remember it, and some impression must be retamed or it 
could not influence our conduct later In a complete act of 
memory all three aspects are clear, but we often fad m the 
third, though the first and second parts are operative In 
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such a case we get recogmtion without full memory The 
• most obviovis case occurs when we wish to tell someone the 
name of the fnend who enquired so tenderly after his wel- 
fare We rack our bram, fail to recollect it, and finally say, 
“ R^eat the hkely names and I’U tell you when you come 
to it We can recognize the name when it is said, though 
we cannot say it ourselves In a similar way there are a 
large number of thmgs that we recognize though we should 
never thmk of trymg to reproduce them There are many 
pictures that we know well, though we could hardly make 
even the roughest sketch of one from memory In an 
expenment to be mentioned later, the subject recognizes 
blots or geometrical figures which have been shown once, 
though probably he could not draw any of them 

There is no hard and fast Ime between mere recognition 
and full memory We can observe this if we read a piece of 
poetry several times and attempt to repeat it after each 
reading Our success mcreases gradually from the first 
time when we know the sense and a few words here and 
there, through all stages of completeness till, m the end, 
we are word-perfect 

For educational purposes it is expedient to make a divi- 
sion between two types of memory The distmction is due 
to Bergson ^ and has considerable importance Roughly, 
the distmction is as follows Much of the matter that we 
remember has been presented once or a few times only We 
remember at lunch the events of the monung just passed, 
and they occurred once only , on the other hand, some of 
our memones have been acquired by dmt of much repetition, 
as, for example, our knowledge of a certam poem These 
memones differ by more than their mode of ongm , our 
memory of an mterview may enable us to repeat the actual 
words of the conversation, but generally the meanmg of the 
whole scene is retamed rather than the exact details On 
the other hand, when we ha^ve learnt a poem, what we have 
achieved is a language hahit of recitmg the words We may, 
or we may not, know what the words mean, but we can re- 
member and repeat the sounds m their correct order Our 
understaiidmg of the matter may afiect the rate of learning, 
but when once the words are learnt, we can remember them, 
^ Bergson, Matter and Memory 
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whether they have mearung or whether they are to us 
merely senseless syllables It is convenient to r§fer to these 
two types of memory as pure memory and habit memory 

Bergson uses this ^stmction to throw hght on the nature 
of the soul We need not follow him mto metaphysics^ but 
we can use his distmction for guidance in education * Too 
often m the past education has rehed almost exclusively on 
habit memory Children have been asked to learn Jhe dates 
of the longs of England, or the capes and bays of North 
Amenca, merely by repetition, without any mteUigent 
understandmg of what they were domg , or they learnt by 
heart Latm verse, which they probably could not translate 
The method was one of repetition and testmg , of compiling 
hsts and “ gettmg them off ”, and was, m essence, similar to 
that m use m the schools of the East, where the children 
chant over and over agam the sacred books, until they can 
repeat them by rote 

The present tendency is away from habit learning In 
leammg by heart, and especially m learmng facts, it is far 
quicker to employ pure memory, either wholly or m part, 
than to rely solely on habit memory A few repetitions 
when accompanied by thorough understanding can take 
the place of much chantmg or revision, and so the drudgery 
of weansome unintelhgent repetition is saved 

With this change m the method of leammg goes a change 
m the type of matenal presented Anythmg can be learnt 
by habit memory, if sufficient tune is given to it, but for pure 
memory it is necessary that the matter presented should 
have meaning For a lazy teacher the old style of teachmg 
IS easier, as he need make no effort to choose mterestmg 
matenal, nor need he bother to explam it Now, if pure 
memory rather than habit memory is to be employed, the 
teacher must arrange the matenal so that it has the maxi- 
mum meamng and mterest for the class If matter is to 
be memorized rapidly, it must not only possess meamng for 
the pupil, but it must also mterest him The stimulus of 
fear may keep children workmg at matter which is repeated 
agam and agam until it is known, but when unmterestmg 
matter is presented once or twice only, the child wih cer- 
tainly never remember it On the other hand, teU an 
mterestmg story once to a child and he wiU often remember 
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it so accurately that he will correct you if you make any 
alterations when you tell it to him a second time 
The different school subjects vary in the opportumties 
they offer for usmg pure memory In subjects like history 
and- geography, though names and dates often hai e to be 
learnt by repetition, the bulk of the matter, if it is presented 
m the form of stones, or of facts clearly and logically mter- 
connected, can be retamed at once In anthmetic, when 
the method of working a sura has been understood, no 
further mechanical repetition of pnnciples is necessaiy, 
although practice may be necessarj' to give skill hnd 
accuracy On the other hand, it is impossible to dispense 
with repetition in leammg anthmeticd tables It is an 
excellent thing to show children how the tables are built up, 
but when they are doing sums they are handicapped if they 
are not perfectly familiar with their tables 
In languages, too, a large part of the w'ork must be done 
by habit memory One can understand the rules of gram- 
mar and sjmtax, but nothing but repetition will fi\ a 
vocabulary m one’s memory Yet the use of the vocabu- 
lary can be made intelligent The “ direct ” method leads 
the child to use the new words in an interesting way, whereas 
under the older methods the pupil learnt lists of unrelated 
words In leammg poetry, both forms of memory natur- 
ally co-operatc 

As both forms of memory must be used m schools it is well 
to consider the conditions most favourable to the workmg of 
each 

I H\bit Memory 

(a) This depends essentially on lepetition, and if tins 
repetition can he done rhythmically, so much the better 
Some children leam their multiplication tables to a march 
tune, and this is probably helpful Much matter is pre- 
sented m metneal form for this reason We all know the 
days m each month from a rhynne, and every schoolboy who 
leams Latin knows that 

a ab. absque coram de, 
palam, clam cum ex and e 

take the ablative, and remembers the fact all the better 
because of the swmg of the hnes For the same reason, too, 
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It IS easier to leam verse by heart than it is to leam prose, 
and, though it may be good for children m school to leam 
noble prose, it wih take a longer tune, and they vsnU forget 
it more rapidly, than they would a piece of verse of corre- 
sponding length This accounts for the early metq,cal 
versions of stones, rules and laws, counsel and facts 
Rhyme and rhythm fix the words in the mmd, so that 
ballads, runes, psalms, and the “ few rhymed precepts ” to 
be earned m the memory are amongst the older forms of 
hterature 

(b) An important part is played m learmng by attempted 
reproduction A child is anxious to say his poem to the 
teacher long before he really knows it This is imtatmg for 
the teacher of a large class, but it is the outcome of a real 
need m the child The effort of reproduction impresses 
those parts which the child knows and he sees clearly ]ust 
where his knowledge fails, and so is able to supplement his 
special deficiencies Experiments have shown that a high 
proportion of attempted reproduction to repetition from the 
book gives the most rapid memonzmg 

(c) The method of presentmg the matenal to be learnt is 
also important Some people Team best if they can see the 
words, for they remember “ where so-and-so comes on the 
page " , some wish to hear the piece , others require to 
pronounce the words themselves In consequence, with a 
class of children the ideal is to present the matter m all three 
ways and then each child will get that most suitable to him- 
self If the children have copies of the poem to be learnt, 
hear it well read by the teacher, and are allowed to say it 
to themselves, aU methods are brought mto use Often 
children are wiser than them teacher and start murmuring 
over what they are requmed to learn Some teachers stop 
this Of course, it must be stopped if the noise is loud 
enough to disturb other classes, but if it is not, the children’s 
practice is psychologically the nght one 

Each child shonld be encouraged to discover for himself 
which method, or combmation of methods, is best for him, 
and he should use that method, for no two people have 
exactly the same ways of domg anythmg, and m mental 
work there is no “ one best way ” 

(d) In all learmng it is most important to avoid fatigue, 
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as matter learnt when we are tired is very rapidly forgotten 
Lessons involvmg leammg by heart should be put at tunes 
when the class is reasonably fresh These lessons should 
not be very long It is more economical to work at leammg 
something for two penods of fifteen minutes each, than for 
one of thirty mmutes It is more advantageous to have 
five spelhng lessons of ten mmutes each in the week than 
one of fifty, and it is better to work at tables for three 
minutes at the begmnmg and end of each anthmetic lesson 
in the week, than for fifteen mmutes all at once This 
fact has been well established by experiment, and it is 
possible to test it personally if one is engaged m leammg a 
foreign language A weekly coachmg gives most (hs- 
appointmg results It is only if one devotes a certain 
amount of time to the sub]ect every day that any real 
progress becomes apparent 

(fi) For permanent retention spaced revision is necessary 
If a poem is leamt on Monday the most effective arrange- 
ment of revision which is mtended to give permanent 
retention, is somethmg as follows The poem might be 
revised on Tuesday (when owing to a cunous phenomenon 
called remmiscence it might be better known than it was 
on Monday), on Thursday, on the following Monday, and 
perhaps m another week’s time The revision should be 
divided by longer and longer penods as time goes on, and be 
most frequent unmediately after the first learning The 
reason for this is that obhviscence is most rapid ]ust after 
the matter has been leamt, but what has been retamed after 
the first day or two is forgotten slowly Revision is 
\ obviously most necessary when the rate of forgettmg is 
highest 

(/) Lastly, and this as well as {d) apphes to all types of 
/ memory, it is more economical to learn m wholes than m 
parts In leammg a poem of moderate length it is a better 
practice to read it nght through several times than to read 
two or three hnes or a smgle verse and repeat that part untd 
it IS known, and then go on to another part, and so on The 
reason for this is that the poem makes less sense when 
taken m fragments, and, therefore, pure memory is less 
active Also wrong assoaations are formed between the 
end and begmnmg of the same section, instead of the correct 
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association between the end of one section and the beginning 
of the succeeding one 

In consequence, a lesson of the following type is psycho- 
logically indefensible, yet it can be heard in ahnost any 
school The time is 3 30 p m , the class is sleepy, and so 
perhaps is the teacher The time-table says ‘ ‘ Recitation ’ ’ , 
and the lesson is proceedmg as follows " All sit stdi, fold 
your arms, shut your bps Now we are gomg to learn a 
hymn I will read it out to you and you shall say it after 
me " The teacher begins to mtone “ ' Now the day is 
over ’ Now say that ” The class does so The teacher 
contmues " Night is drawing nigh ” At the end of the 
verse the teacher says “ Now say the whole verse ” 
There is complete failure , yet the lesson contmues in the 
same maimer tiU the bell gives release at four o’clock The 
impressions m children’s mmds which result from such 
methods of learning are amazmg Those of us who leamt 
the Commandments or Catechism m the days of our 
extreme youth, can provide many examples of this One 
child was accustomed to say, when recitmg the Lord’s 
Prayer, “ Alice will be my name,” mstead of " hallowed be 
Thy Name ”, and was never troubled by the thought of this 
strange provision for the future 

2 Pure Memory 

This is mfluenced to a far greater extent by the subject 
matter than habit memory is, and it can be affected by the 
method of leammg in the same way 

(a) If we contrast the ease with which we leam such a 
sentence as " THE FAT CAT IS WELL ” with the number 
of repetitions required to leam a bst of nonsense syllables 
such as NUF, SAS, BAC, DEP, YOT, although there are 
the same number of syllables m each case, we have a rough 
measure of the importance of meaning m aiding memory 

In regard to meaning there are two mam pomts to be 
considered when teachmg (i) is the matter to be leamt 
sufficiently withm the children’s expenence to be emotion- 
ally comprehensible ? and (2) is it conveyed m language 
which is withm their understandmg ? In the first case, 
much that would of itself be mcomprehensible to httle 
children (e g , life m distant lands) may be made compre- 



hensible, m some degree, by being connected with their 
actual expenence It is easier to understand the Sahara if 
one knows sand hihs at home, or arctic life if one is well 
acquainted with snow Yet, even with this help, much 
must remain mcomprehensible to children and had better be 
omitted It IS useless to attempt to teach small children 
poetry which concerns adult passions of love or longing, 
unless these passions are reduced to simple child-Iike dimen- 
sions, as are the love-affairs of the pnnce and prmcess of 
fairy-tales 

In regard to the language much can be done by anticipat- 
mg the children’s difficulties and explammg them m 
advance This is preferable to reading the passage, or 
givmg the lesson, and then asking if the children have 
understood, or questioning them on difficult pomts to 
convict them of ignorance A previous explanation aids 
understandmg and, therefore, aids memory, and also gives 
the child the pleasure of recognition when he hears the 
point touched on m the lesson itself This does not mean 
that the children shall not be made to thmk, smce, even in a 
previous explanation, use can be made of the context, or of 
the et3Tnology of the words or phrases, to help the children 
to arrive at the meaning for themselves 

If, m spite of the teacher’s care, a phrase or a fact remams 
which the children do not understand, it is almost certam 
to be mis-remembered In a certam memory test given to 
girls of 14 the phrase “ patron of art ’’ occurred The 
expenmenters had not imagined that this would cause any 
difficulty, but a large proportion of the children left it out 
when reproducmg the story, while many others turned it 
mto “ a master of arts ” As these children hved in Cam- 
bndge they were obvrously substituting a famihar for an 
unknown phrase 

(6) Pure memory is also to a large extent dependent on 
association The more associations that are formed be- 
tween one fact and others, the more easily will that fact be 
recalled These associations may either be between old 
matter and a new fact, or between a number of new facts 
In the former case the term generally used is " apper- 
ception ”, a term mvented by the German educationist, 
Herbart, to describe the process by which a new fact is 
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absorbed into a body of existing knowledge Suppose we 
are well acquainted with the facts of Edmund Spenser’s life 
and with his poems, and are then told that a parody of the 
first hues of the Faery Queene occurs m a play called the 
Return from Parnassus, acted about i6oi , we may.easily 
remember this new fact, for it is associated with other ideas 
in which we are or have been mterested , but if, bemg 
Ignorant of astronomy, we are told that a certain star is not 
a unity, as it appears, but a group of four, the chances are 
that we shall forget the name of the star at once In the 
former case there was a body of knowledge to which the new 
fact adhered , m the second, the fact was isolated and 
consequently soon lost In teaching it is necessary to keep 
this m nund We must try to lead up to new knowledge 
from that which the children already possess In conse- 
quence, the beginnmg of many lessons should be devoted 
to seemg that the children have in their mmds a suitable 
body of ideas ready to receive the new facts which will be 
given them Thus it is a good thing to start a lesson on the 
Elizabethan seamen by a few revision questions on the 
position and discovery of the New World, but such ques- 
tions would be worse than useless if the lesson to foUow were 
on the social troubles of Richard II’s reign The indis- 
crimtnate " revision of the last lesson ”, which occurs m so 
many lesson notes, is a psychologically disadvantageous 
practice 

Within the lesson itself much can be done to aid the 
memory by showing the connexion between the different 
new facts presented We want our lesson to be a connected 
whole, not a number of isolated facts, however mteresting 
these may be m themselves As an extreme example, take 
the performance at a party of the witty man who tells one 
funny story after another The hsteners laugh and en] oy it 
thoroughly, yet, at the end, few could repeat any of the 
]okes that were not already famihar The same audience, 
however, could remember the larger part of a weU-arranged 
lecture, even though they were not particularly interested 
in it at the time 

One of the best methods for ensuring association of newly 
learnt knowledge is to use it The use should not be mere 
reproduction of the lesson given , it should also mvolve old 
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knowledge and an extension beyond the particular matter 
taught The children, moreover, should have to employ 
some personal ongmality and effort in usmg the new know- 
ledge gained Thus, after a lesson on the climatic conditions 
of pijgland, the children could use the knowledge so gamed 
to predict the climate of some other region not yet studied 
The importance of this use of knowledge has led to the catch 
phrase in education " no impression without expression ", 
which means simply that we don’t know a thmg properly till 
we have used our knowledge 

(c) The third most important factor m deternunmg 
memory is mterest In the last chapter the effect of 
interest on attention was discussed and the way m which 
attention assisted m the orgamzation of one fact with 
another The value of this for memory is obvious from 
what has been said above, and we can, from our own expen- 
ence, see how much our memory is affected by our interests 
If we are followers of the league matches, we know the 
names of the teams, the divisions in which they play, and the 
chances each has of the cup If we are unmterested, all this 
information shps out of our mmd the nunute it enters it 
The same is true of school subjects One child has a good 
memory for history but can’t remember geography, though 
the subject matter is not very different — at least, as often 
taught in schools From the things that people remember 
It is often possible to deduce then mterests An amusmg 
expenment is to get a number of people to read the same 
book of short stones, and then, after an mterval, to ask each 
person which story he remembers best Many cunous con- 
clusions may be based on the answers 

The distmction between pure and habit memory has been 
made for convemence of exposition It must not be 
imagmed that either works, or should work, separately It 
IS all to the good that both should be employed over any 
piece of leammg, only the proportion of each used in any 
piece of mental work differs Very few people can learn 
anythmg accurately at a smgle presentation , a second or 
third readin g is necessary before the matter is fixed m the 
min d On the other hand, it is extremely nsky, besides 
bemg labonous, to employ habit memory alone Pure 
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memory, with its grasp of prmciples and meaning, supphes 
an mvaluable check on the common maccuracies of habit 
memory Speakmg generally, we may say that the more 
stupid a student is, the more he employs habit memory, the 
slower he works, and the more maccurate his memojy^is 
The nonsensical misquotations, which disfigure many 
English papers, are evidences of this The students, who 
m a recent exammation wrote “ The steering spires of 
Oxford," or “ Playmg the credulous ape to Shakespeare,” 
had attempted to remember the words without any regard 
for the sense As a matter of pohcy, both m learning and 
teachmg, the best plan is to go first for the sense of an5d;hmg 
to be leamt, and then, when that is clear, to learn by heart 
such details or quotations as are seen to be important from 
this point of view 

In acts of memory we can generally observe the same 
purposive character which characterizes other mental acts 
This IS especially noticeable with pure memory Habit 
memory, like any other habit, wiH retam any action which 
it IS reqiured to retam, and is m the nature of a tool rather 
than of a directmg power of nund , but pure memory, 
workmg by meanmg and selectively, is — as we shah show 
presently — weh adapted for carrymg out purposes In 
most cases, it is the meanmg of a situation or the sense of a 
book that is important for subsequent action The details 
may also be important, as m a book on engmeermg, but 
even there the mam value hes m the general prmciples So 
too, m active hfe, when we recall an mterview, it is what the 
people meant which matters most for our subsequent con- 
duct ^ Pure memory seizes on these meanmgs, and it is 
charactenstic of it to retam them rather than particular 
details Furthermore, we do not as a rule remember a 
complete scene We only remember part, and this part 
will generally be relevant to our purposes at the moment of 
recollection If we have been on a walkmg tour and are 
descnbmg it to a botamst, we try to give an account of the 
flowers we found, and, at the time of speakmg, we remember 
these more vividly than anything else When later we talk 
to an artist we are full of mformation about colour effects of 
1 Unless of coursa we are seeking evidence for a lawsuit 
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sea and early buddmg trees On the whole it is a mark of 
low mtellectual abihty to remember m too great detail when 
that detail is not relative to the matter m hand 

This account presupposes that different parts of our total 
memqfies are available at different times, and this pre- 
supposition IS certainly true In all honesty one may be 
Ignorant of a fact one mmute and recall it shortly after 
These memones are sometimes recoverable by a tnck, some- 
times they return spontaneously m moments of revene, or 
] ust before f alhng asleep It is wrong, therefore, to accuse a 
child of lying or carelessness if he asserts that he does not 
know somethmg which we have every reason to believe that 
he does know 

Apart from memones which are temporarily inaccessible, 
there are others which are accessible, but are so famt at the 
time that they are passed over as if forgotten Yet they 
will return when circumstances call for them Frequently 
one can only remember names of places when m the par- 
ticular district to which these names belong A child who 
spends his Easter holidays m Wales and his summer ones in 
Cornwall may be unable to recoUect the names of either set 
of familiar places when back in London for term time, yet 
each set returns in the proper locahty 

An even more remarkable example of the purposiveness 
of memory is the way relevant facts suggest themselves in 
the course of work The examples contamed m this book 
were almost all recalled ad hoc as the pages were wntten, 
though many of them are incidents which occurred years 
ago The right examples suggested themselves for each 
chapter, and probably no amount of previous thmkmg 
would have caused them to occur to the imnd 

Not onlj remembenng is purposive, so also is forgettmg 
The extreme form of tlus doctrine, as put forward by Freud, 
has caused much misunderstandmg and much annoyance, 
but the general statement is true In the first place, given 
memory, forgetting is a necessary function If w e retamed 
every impression, fresh and vivid, our minds would resemble 
nothmg so much as an ov er-crowded museum, and any real 
thought would be impossible We must forget, either 
temporarily or permanently, if there is to be an^ order and 
emphasis m our thoughts We therefore forget the urum- 
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portant. our past college meals, the numbers of our rooms at 
hotels, the bills we have paid and put on the ,receipt file * 
Sometimes, somethmg of importance gets forgotten, too, 
among the other lumber, but that is generally because we 
only learnt its value too late 

The purposive nature of our forgettmg, however, goes 
beyond this We forget much that we do not want to 
remember, not just those thmgs we do not need, ta remem- 
ber The rapidity with which we forget {he exact sensations 
of a pam has often been commented on Sea-sickness may 
overwhelm us for hours, yet within half an hour of landmg 
may be almost forgotten 

Theie are, too, a number of shghtly unpleasant things 
which are constantly " shppmg our nund ” Engagements 
with the dentist, mvitations to tea with people who bore us, 
mcome tax schedules to be filled up, or the order to the 
grocer which we have been commissioned to give 

In certam cases, bordering on the pathological, more 
important thmgs are forgotten , and, if we mvestigate, we 
shall generally find that the event forgotten was unpleasant 
In the same way, mghtmares are often forgotten by the 
dreamer, though the person to whom they were told re- 
members them well Lastly, m cases of shell-shock during 
the War, large parts of the patients’ expenence were for- 
gotten The task of the physician was to brmg back these 
forgotten mcidents to the conscious memory of the patient, 
and to help him to face then unpleasantness m a rational way 

What then is a good memory ? One that leams readily, 
returns important thmgs permanently, and keeps them 
readily accessible for the needs of the moment , smce it is 
no good knowmg a great many thmgs if we cannot produce 
the particular piece of information requued at the nght time 

There are great diSerences m mdividual endowment m 
memory Some people have a very good habit memory, 
and can learn names and figures rapidly and retam them 
well , others may leam languages badly, yet be good at any 
subject which mvolves more pure memory Others again 
are blessed with both types There are also differences in 
such quahties as the accuracy with which thmgs are recalled, 
or the type of matter most easily remembered Certam 



people have wonderful memones for figures, while others 
can recall names and faces in a way that appears marvellous 
to those not similarly gifted Agam, nearly everyone can 
remember well m the line of his special interests, but some 
people can remember anythrag that comes along Such 
people become encyclopaedias as the years go by, and if they 
are dull men, become the most unconscionable bores , but 
if bnlhant, the best talkers m the world 

Many psychological quacks offer to improve the memory 
for modest sums of £3 3s , or so The possibility of their 
really domg this is small It is qmte easy to improve the 
technique of memory and thus to improve the amount 
memonzed It is also possible to increase one’s circle of 
mterests, and, as memory follows mterest, this serves to 
mcrease the number of thmgs remembered , but native 
endowment of memory seems little capable of direct im- 
provement, although, up to a pomt, memory develops with 
age The power to learn increases up to about the age of 
25, the power to retain what is learnt up to about the age 
of 12 , so that though it is not true to say that children 
leam more quickly than adults, it is true to say that what is 
learnt ih childhood is retained better than material learnt 
later In extreme old age the power to retain new impres- 
sions IS sometimes lost entirely, though the events of youth 
are still clearly in mmd 

As knowledge becomes more volunnnous, the importance 
of memory decreases Nowadays, it is more unportant to 
know where to find mformation than to have it actually m 
mmd at the moment The same thmg is happening m 
busmess , elaborate systems of mdexmg are replacing the 
old method of keepmg a fact m one's head, and though 
memory is still of great importance, it is receivmg so much 
assistance from other sources that its traming is no longer 
the vital matter it once was 

Lastly, what is the justice of the charge that too much 
attention to memory is deleterious to onginality > We 
cannot have serviceable ongmahty unless it is based on the 
accumulated knowledge of the race and, therefore, on 
memory, but the two must be combmed The leammg of 
facts for then own sake is deadenmg Facts should be 
learnt for use and recombined to meet ever new problems 
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In this way invention and originahty are stimulated, and 
the knowledge possessed by the mdividual becomes mobile 
and so readily available 

FOR DISCUSSION 

1 — ^Account for the fact that an actor finds it increasingly dhsy to 

learn new parts hy heart 

2 — What were the theories by which educators of a generation ago 

justified the learning by heart of 500 fines of poetry, eg,' The 
Deserted Village,” with httle reference to appreciation or 
understanding ’ Refute the theories if you can 

3 — Describe clearly your own methods of learning 

[а) A sonnet 

(б) A longer poem, eg," The Ode on the Death of the Duke of 

Wellington " 

(c) The parts of a Latm or French verb 

(d) A drfil “ Table " 

(e) An address or a telephone number 

4 — Describe, from your own eirpenence, mstances where you have 

not been able to remember a name or a fact at the time you 
wanted it, but have suddenly remembered it later 

5 — What justification is there for lettmg children learn a passage by 

heart which they cannot at the tune entirely understand 
6 — ^Procure, if you can. the prospectus of a “ Mmd-Traming ” 
Institution, and discover what methods are used there to 
" tram '* memory 

7 — What place is there m History, Geography and Scripture for the 

use of habit memory ? 

8 — Discuss the advisability of gettmg mto the way of " wntmg 

everythmg down " 

9 — Name any famous people you know who have been remarkable 

for encyclopsdic or abnormally retentive memories, and show 
to what use they have put this gift 

10 — Suppose you have naturally a poor memory for faces and 

names How could you help yourself to learn quickly the 
names of the children m your class ? 

BOOKS 

John Adams, Herbartian Psychology Ch m contains an account 
of Herbart’s psychology and of apperception 
Pear, Remembering and Forgetting Gives an account of the modem 
theones of memory, and eitplains why we forget 
Rusk, Experimental Education This book contains accounts, 
among others of the type of experiment on memory that is 
performed m schools 

F Watt, Economy and Training of Memory This is a little book 
full of pracfacal hmts about memory 
T P Nunn, Education, Its Data and First Principles Especially 
important for the discussion of memory (called " mneme ”) 
under its indest aspect 
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IMAGERY AND IMAGINATION 

“ Good Sir, whose powers are these ? and who commands 
them ? ” 

The nature of imagmation is somewhat dif&cuit to under- 
stand, chiefly because of the ambiguity of the word as 
commonly used This ambiguity attaches mainly to the 
verb imagme, which is used in two senses which are really 
distmct , m one case it corresponds to the noim imagina- 
tion, in the other to the noun image, and m psychology the 
two words have a very different meanmg We say we have 
a mental image when, without there bemg any external 
object to imtiate the sensation, we have a mental expenence 
such as might be given through any sense organ Thus, as 
we dress m our bedroom, we can have an image of our 
breakfast table and see the food, the flowers and other 
appurtenances with more or less clearness , we can hear 
over again, i e , have an auditory image of the “ Gilbert and 
SuUivan " we heard last week, or we can see and feel, as 
images, the movements necessary for cuttmg a figure 8 m 
skatmg We can also have images of taste and smell, 
though many people have these images less readily than 
visual or auditory ones 

Also, with most images, we can feel with vaiying strength 
the emotion which would accompany such images if the 
thmgs they represent were reaUy present When we image 
a lemon, our mouths water , when we image a gay tune, we 
feel cheered , when the image of a dead friend flashes mto 
our mind, we feel a pang of sorrow akm to that felt when we 
first suffered loss When the lover thinks of his beloved, 
his pulse qmckens and he smiles with pleasure In ordinary 
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speech we say we “ raiagme " such images as these In 
more correct psychological termmology we should say we 
''{image ” them , thus reserving " imagine ” for a rather 
different process ImagmaUon means more than these 
images, it mdicates that somethmg new is evolved We will 
discuss this later 

If we make here a distmction for convemence it does not 
mean that the two processes are divided by a sharp Ime 
Images are an essential part of imagmation, and no one can 
say, or have any real reason for trymg to say, where mere 
imagery ends and imagmation begms As will be said later, 
much of the distmction between the two processes depends 
on a judgment of value, and if we are to avoid cant m 
education it is important to make up our imnds to what 
processes the different words we use refer , so that we shall 
not say that we are " cultivatmg imagmation " when we are 
only encouragmg imagery, or condemn day-dreammg 
(which is a kmd of imagmation) while labouring to produce 
somethmg which we caU by a different name, but which is m 
fact almost exactly the same thmg 

Images fall mto two classes there are those which con- 
cern the past and are more or less faithful reproductions of 
past events, and there are those which concern the future or 
the unexpenenced The former are not imagmation, the 
latter generally are If we look back on a holiday, certam 
events stand out m our memory, pictures rise m our mmd 
of cliffs and sea, we feel the warm wmd and smell the gorse 
and the salt m the air, and we experience the sweet content 
of pleasant companionship These are memory images, 
and they are of diSerent vividness m different people In 
some they are faint, in others they are strong and accom- 
pamed by great pleasure 

And oft when on my couch I he 
In vacant or in pensive mood, 

They flash across that mward eye 
Which IS the bUss of sohtude. 

And then my heart with pleasuie fills 
And dances Ynth the dafiodils ^ 

There is no doubt that such memory images add greatly 
to the enjoyment of life, and moreover they serve a useful 
^ Wordsworth, The Daffodils 
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purpose m thought Often the past as a guide to the future, 
and to he able to revive the past may be a great assistance in 
directmg our present behaviour Suppose we have been for 
a walk along a certam road and are then, some days later, 
asked to help a f nend to drive his motor-car along that same 
road'm’the dark At each comer we try to summon up an 
image of the turning as we saw it by daylight, so as to be 
able to say whether it is a sharp turn, whether a duck pond 
hes dangerously near the edge of the road, or whether there 
IS a second bend ]ust beyond the first Images may nse 
very slowly and reluctantly and the whole experience may 
be one of painful effort On the other hand, memory 
images often sprmg up xmbidden to gmde our action 
When carr3nng a tray down a dark flight of stairs we may 
suddenly have an image of a box winch we left standmg at 
the bottom, and which we should tnp over if we did not 
keep wen away to the nght-hand side 

There seems every probabihty that this type of memory 
image is very old Before language was mvented, the past 
expenence of each man must have been retamed— so far as 
it was retamed — as a senes of unages Early “ picture- 
wnting ’’ testifies to this method of recordmg expenence by 
images It took many centunes for the pictures to become 
conventionahzed mto the symbols of hnear wntmg 

Nearly as primitive must have been the use of images for 
prospective thmkmg We try out a great many of our 
future actions m images before we actually do them If we 
are gomg to malce a table or stool m wood, we image it and 
consider the advantages and disadvantages of each type of 
construction before we actually begm If we are careful, 
we test our unage as far as possible by makmg a diawmg 
before we start on our wood, and only then do we put our 
plan mto practice 

Here agam there are wide mdividual differences Some 
people have wonderful control of then images They can 
image clearly a bottle, pour out a glass of red wme from it, 
hold up the glass and watch the hght m it — all in images 
Others only construct images with great trouble and then 
the images are famt A certam number of professions must 
depend very largely on this power to image A producer of 
plays, or a designer of scenanos, must have control of his 
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imagery and it must be vivid It is of the greatest advan- 
tage to a novehst to have good powers of imagery Anthony 
Trollope in his autobiography vmtes 

“ The novehst has other aims than the elucidation of his 
plot He desires to make his readers so intimately ac- 
quainted with his characters that the creatures of his bram 
should be to them speakmg, moving, hvmg, human 
creatures This he can never do unless he knows these 
personages of fiction himself, and he can never know them 
unless he can hve with them in the full reahty of estabhshed 
mtimacy I have so hved with my characters and 

thence has come whatever success I have obtamed There 
IS a gaUery of them, and m that gallery I may say that I 
know the tone of the voice, and the colour of the hair, every 
flame of the eye and the very clothes they wear ” 
Thackeray tells how a certam Costigan, a character m 
Pendennis whom he had mvented some ten years earher, 
once met him " I was smokmg m a tavern parlour one 
night and this Costigan came mto the room alive, the very 
man the most remarkable resemblance of the punted 
sketches of the man, of the rude drawings m which I had 
depicted lum He had the same httle coat, the same 
battered hat cocked on one eye, the same twmkle m that 
eye ' Sir,’ said I. knowmg him to be an old friend whom I 
had met m unknown regions, ‘ Sir,’ I said, ' may I offer you 
a glass of brandy and water ? ’ ‘ Bedad, ye may,’ says he, 
‘ and I’ll smg ye a song tu ’ Of course, he spoke with an 
Insh brogue Of course, he had been m the aimy ” 
The power thus to recognize a character shows m what a 
concrete fashion Thackeray had imaged him 
In schools this faculty of definite imagery may be useful 
to cluldren m many ways It is a great assistance m all 
forms of mental arithmetic, especially when this exercise 
mvolves more than the mere apphcation of some quick 
formula In the same way visual imagery is of great 
assistance m speUrag, m which a poor visuahzer is severely 
handicapped For such out-of-school activities as dress- 
making or desigmng, visual imagery is almost mdispensable, 
and even m the appreciation of poetry the visuahzer has an 
advantage The work of some poets is so nch m imagery 
that a reader possessed of poor or unready imagery is 
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almost unable to appreaate the pictures of the verse, 
especially when these pictures change as rapidly as they do 
m the works of Shelley or Brownmg The cultivation of 
imagery m schools, therefore, is desirable, but it is a mistake 
to speak of this cultivation as a " traurmg m imagmation " 
Thefe axe, however, certain children who suffer rather 
than gam from too vivid imagery In school the concrete 
nature of the imagery may mtervene to prevent them usmg 
numbers m arithmetic as symbols, and later in hfe a 
dependence on visual imagery may malre a study of philo- 
sophy or logic difficult Out of school also the vivid 
visuahzer suffers, and shadows, which to most children are 
harmless, for him assume the gmse of monsters 

Imagmation is more than prospective imagery , it is the 
" creative faculty of the mmd ” as the dictionary says 
This defimtion is not really complete, but it is hard to give 
one that is more so The best descnption of imagmation is 
contamed m the speech of Duke Theseus m Mtdsummey 
Night's Dream, which begms 

More strange than true I never may believe 
These antique fables, nor these fairy toys 

and which contmues — 

The poet’s eye, m a fine frenzy rolhng, 

Doth glance from heaven to earth, from earth to heaven , 

And, as imagination bodies forth 

The forms of things unknown, the poet’s pen 

Turns them to shapes, and gives to airy nothings 

A local habitation and a name ‘ 

This description emphasizes the quahties of imagmation 
which are really important — that it mvolves the creation of 
somethmg new , that m the process of this creation images 
play then part , and that the final result takes on concrete 
form From this account it is cleai that the difference 
between imagmation and prospective or constructive 
imagery is the comparative novelty of the thmg imagmed 
We should hardly caU an ordmary frock a work of imagma- 
tion, yet the characters of the novehst, though they are 
often made up “ out of scraps, heel-taps, odds and ends of 
^ Midsummer Night’s Dream, Act v , Sc i 
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characters ” previously known, are generally nghtly said to 
be imagined Our dreams are strangely on the border-lme 
We do not generally call them works of imagination (though 
with many people they are often very good stones) ^ liecause 
we do not have any expenence of personal creation, and we 
regard our unagnungs as our own creation Dreaihs' are 
presented to us m so matter of fact a way that we hardly 
regard them as our mvention any more than we claun the 
world around us as our own construction When, however, 
we are conscious of setting our mventive powers to work, 
then we claim our subsequent experiences as rmagmation 
The followmg account illustrates an imaguung winch was 
perhaps half a dream of fever 

” While Waitmg for midnight to strike, I said to myself, 
thinkmg of yesterday and to-morrow ‘ Yesterday is 
now twenty-four hours away, but m a mmute it will only 
be one mmute away ’ I treated the hidden to-morrow 
similarly I imagmed, the world bemg old and creaky, 
ill-fittmg too, that a crack existed between the two days 
Anyone who was thin enough might shp through ! I cer- 
tardy was thm enough I shpped through I entered 
a region out of time, a region where everythmg came true 
And the first thmg I saw was a wondrous streaming vision 
of the wmd, the wmd that howled outside my filthy wm- 
dows I saw the wmds, changmg colours as they rose 

and fell, attached to the trees, m tenuous ribands of gold 
and blue and scarlet as they swept to and fro ” ® 

The general nature of imagmation would have been fairly 
clear from such descnptions as this, if Wordsworth and 
others had not darkened counsel by attemptmg to give 
imagmation (as distmguished from fancy) a mythical value, 
and if “ practical ” men had not disparaged one of the most 
important aspects of imagmation by labelhng it day-dream- 
mg Wordsworth, m his preface to the edition of 1815,® 
attempts to mdicate the nature of imagmation His 
account is most confused— as well it might be when he was 

1 E L Stevenson used dreams as the basis of several of bis stones, 
e g , Dr Jehyll and Mt Hyde 

* A Blackwood, Episodes Before Thirty, p 123 (The whole book 
can be recommended ) 

• Oxford ed , p 954 
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trying to find distinctions where none really exist — and the 
easiest method of arriving at any definite idea of his doctnne 
IS to look at his own classification of poems mto those of the 
Fancy and those of the Imagination In the former class 
are poems to a Daisy, the Small Celandine, On seeing a 
needUoase in the form of a harp, and so on Under the head 
of Imagmation are classed Yew Trees, Simplon Pass and 
many others of his most famous poems Argumg from 
this we can roughly say that Imagmation is the power 
which sees connections and affimties which belong to 
the heart of thmgs, whereas fancy plays with external 
s imil arities The Daisy is 

A little Cyclops with, one eye 
Staring to threaten and defy. 

That thought comes next— and mstantly 
The freak is over. 

The shape will vanish, and behold 
A silver shield with boss of gold. 

That spreads itself, some faery bold 
In fight to cover 

These idle similes are very different in value from the 
imaginmgs which revealed to Wordsworth the mystical 
unity underlymg diversity which he tells of m T miern A bbey 
and other poems ^ 

Many people who advocate the cultivation of imagmation 
condemn the day-dream The day-dream is supposed not 
to lead to action and is, therefore, set aside as valueless 
But, from the pomt of view of psychology, considerations 
of value do not alter the nature of the phenomenon, which 
is one and the same whether it is called fancy, imagmation 
or day-dreammg 

Those who beheve they possess it regard imagmation as a 
gift of the lughest importance Their worst condemnation 
of a person they dislike is, “ he has no imagmation " The 
excuse for this attitude is that certam forms of imagmation 
are of the greatest social value 

(i) Imagmation and S5mipathy are closely connected 
Sympathy arises when the sympathizer and the sufferer are 
brought mto close contact , imagmation may produce the 

1 V for example, The Prelude, Toussamt I Ouverture " Tlie world 
IS too much witb us 
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same result in cases where they never meet , for, as was said 
earher in this chapter, a vivid mental picture of a situation 
produces, m some degree, the same emotion which would 
accompany the situation if it were actually present This 
imagery is of the greatest importance m social hfe If we 
are able to anticipate the feelmg of those about us rre Can 
arrange our behaviour so as to cause the greatest pleasure 
or the reverse If we are msensitive or lack foresight, we 
may err simply through ignorance, and with no intent to 
wound The tactless man is deficient m this power of 
emotional imagmation , so, frequently, is the stupid man 
whereas there are certam people who possess this msight 
into other people’s feehngs to an uncanny extent This 
power they can use for good or ill, and, ]ust as they may be 
the most dehghtful companions or friends, so, if other 
characteristics mtervene, they can be a terror to all who 
come mto contact with them, especially their subordinates 
Their refined power to wound keeps them from mere 
brutality, and leaves the victim more helpless than if he 
had a more specific mjury^ The gift of imagmative 
S5mapathy is mdispensable to the dramatist if his characters 
are to behave m a hfe-hke and convmcmg way Similarly 
m acting, the actor must imagmatively put mmself m the 
place of the characters represented and hve through their 
experiences — at least, to some extent This is one of the 
ways in which drama is useful m schools Actmg forces 
children to make this effort at sympathetic imagmation, 
and thus accustoms them, if only m a small degree, to think 
of the feehngs of others placed m vanous circumstances 
This S5nnpathetic imagmation works only if we feel our- 
selves akm to the other party The horrors of the slave 
trade, or the campaigns of extermmation earned out m 
Ehzatiethan Ireland, or in more modem Tasmania, were 
tolerable only so long as no one concerned ever asked himself 
" How should I feel m similar cucumstances ? ” The 
sufferers were not regarded as feelmg m the same way as 
then oppressors , but as soon as the emotional realization 
of the position was forced on people, the system was con- 
demned It IS probable that such a book as Uncle Tom’s 
^ Pope IS a classical literary instance of one wto possessed such 
power Because of it, he was our most venomous satirist 
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Cabin had more effect m freemg the Amencaa slaves than 
hundreds lOf abstract arguments about justice and 
humamty , and to-day it generally only needs a visit to a 
pnson to convert quite self-satisM citizens into ardent 
memljers of the Prison Reform League The men and 
women m pnson are so hke ourselves, that we do not say, 
" there, but for the grace of God ”, but rather, “ there, but 
for sheer luck, sit I ”, and wonder how it would feel if the 
luck changed Then each item of pnson hfe, dreary walls 
and rough clothes, hard beds, monotonous employment and 
degraded company acquire a piercmg personal significance, 
and we shudder at the cruelty and unreason of the system 
In the same way the modem humane feeling towards 
animals is due to the sympathetic imagination which 
reahzes their feelmgs as though they were human Modern 
poetry about animals shows this ^ From such miagmative 
expenence reforms sprmg Hence an unprogressive society 
IS generally one where bamers of class or custom isolate the 
expenence of each section of the commumty 

(2) A second type of imagmation is that which is con- 
cerned with material thmgs We image the dress we are 
making, but H G Weds imagmed all the strange conveni- 
ences — many of them now actualities — which were enjoyed 
m the world of The Sleeper Awakes So, loo, unagmation 
preceded the invention of the gramophone or wireless tele- 
phony, or of any of the revolutionary devices of modem 
days 

(3) The thud type of imagmation, which has a personal 
rather than a social use, is the imagmation that is used 
simply for pleasure This may take many forms The 
child imagmes that chairs are ships, or that bears will catch 
him if he walks on the hnes and not the squares of pavmg 
stone, ^ and such fancies make life more amusmg to him 
The older child day-dreams of what he wdl do when he is 
grown up, or of some glorious day when, m front of a yeU- 
mg crowd, he shoots the goal which wms the cup The 
routme typist m the Underground reads Zane Grey, the 
comfortable academic person Thomas Hardy's Teas, while 
the parted lover murmurs, “ How hke a wmter hath my 

1 Stephens, The Snare , Hodgson, The Bull, etc 

’’ A A Milne, When We Were Very Young 
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absence been ” In all cases whether the imagination be our 
own or another’s, we turn to it with pleasure and find 
through it an added satisfaction m hfe 

This need for imagmation springs from vanous sources 
To happmess it adds depth and nchness by muting ,to ^our 
immediate expenence that of other mmds, and by revealing 
aspects of things which we had not previously noticed, and 
which, when noticed, are found to be strangely beautiful 
In discontent or boredom it affords an escape into a world 
m which we are strong, clever or successful, m sorrow we 
learn that others have suffered before us, and at aU tunes we 
gam vanety and the possibihty of new expenences 

If, then, imagmation has so much value for society and 
the mdividual it is important to encourage it durmg the 
period of education A certain power of imagmation is a 
natural gift m most people In many children it is un- 
desirably strong, leading them to see gobhns m the shadows 
of trees, and to confuse fact with fiction to such a degree 
that they seem mcapable of teUmg the truth as others know 
it 

This exuberance of imagmation is usuall}. checked as the 
child grows older, and efforts are then made to cultivate a 
tamer kmd that shall he useful m composition lessons and 
not betray the owner mto gross ims-statements of fact It 
IS necessary to help children to distmgmsh between fact and 
imagmation, but it is not sensible to attempt to crush one 
manifestation of imagmation and then cultivate another 
The essential process is the same What is needed is an 
imagmation which works m and through reahty The 
imaginmgs of a small child take httle account of probability , 
he IS partly too ignorant, partly too careless to consider 
whether bears are likely to be hiding behmd area railmgs, or 
whether you could bufid a house all of toffee and loUipops 
The adult’s imagmation, on the other hand, is either con- 
cerned with possibihty, or, if it moves mto the realms of 
fairy story, provides itself with a new set of natural laws, 
which work nearly as ngidly as those we normally expen- 
ence When Alice mbbles her mushroom and grows taller, 
or shorter, the results, given that situation, are probable 
enough Giants with seven-league boots which confer 
mvisibihty, though they outrage our generally accepted laws 
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of the probable, yet, withm the realm of " seven-leagne- 
bootednes? ”, behave quite reasonably 

This disciplmmg of the imagination by experience is even 
more important when the imagining concerns practical 
thmgs N early every mechamcally mmded child constructs 
m fmagination, at some time or other, a machme for achiev- 
mg perpetual motion , the invention does not revolutionize 
the world because the mventor is too ignorant to make his 
mvention a practical possibihty This type of imagmation, 
if it is to bear fruit, must be combmed with extensive know- 
ledge 

Not only does experience refine and direct our natural 
imagmmgs, but it is m itself a source of imagmation It 
cannot confer imagmative powers on those who possess 
none by nature, but it can quicken what powers each 
possesses A child brought up m one distnct without access 
to the outside world, and with poor facihties for broadening 
his expenence through books, would have as a rule httle 
power of imagmation He would not have the images m 
which to clothe his thoughts He could not compare the 
model cottages of Bourm^e with the two-roomed hovels of 
his own colliery village, and imagme a distnct m which 
houses were an adornment and not a blot on the landscape , 
nor could he go m imagmation to the Indian Ocean and 
mdulge m adventures which would supplement his " tnvial 
round ” 

We can all see for ourselves the effect which expenence 
has on our imagmation The wildest fairy story we choose 
to invent is shot through and tlirough with our own 
expenence 

Beware then of expectmg children of httle experience of 
any kmd to " imagme ” scenes of which they have no know- 
ledge They need the elements with which they may build 
up their mental pictures A teacher once found out that 
the only “ cataract ” slum children knew of was the eye 
disease of that name i No wonder they could not imagme 
the scene descnbed in " The splendour falls on castle walls 
and the wild cataract leaps m glory ” Good illustra- 
tions and vivid word pictures are the best way of ermchmg 
the child’s mmd and cultivatmg this imagmation 

Though Wordsworth is wrong m his prose account of the 
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nature of imagmation, he is right in the place he gives it 
among the qualifications of the poet, and the emphasis he 
lays on expenence as one of its pre-conditions In the 
preface quoted above, he says that the quahties needed by 
a poet are (i) observation, i e , the abihty to observe with 
accuracy thmgs as they are m themselves (2) Sensibihty — 
which the more exquisite it is, the wider wiU be the range of 
a poet’s perceptions (3) Reflection which makes the poet 
acquamted with the vfiue of actions and assists the 
sensibihty m perceiving their coimection with each other 
(4) Imagmation and Fancy That is, a poet needs to be 
acutely sensitive to events around him He must notice the 
things of sight and sound and the emotions of himself and 
others , then he must reflect on this expenence until from 
such expenence and reflection new imagirungs are born 
This IS the relation of imagmation to expenence m the adult, 
who possesses imagmation, and cares to refine and improve 
it by expenence 

Imagmation is not a power which we continually employ , 
rather we use it by fits and starts as occasion demands 
When we are settmg off to walk down certam crowded 
streets to the draper’s, there to buy a dozen dusters, we do 
not purposely give play to our imagination , we are on 
busmess, and the jostle of the passmg people keeps our 
attention fairly fixed But if by any chance we happen to 
hate walkmg through those streets and abommate the 
thought of buymg dusters, which are to be used for spnng 
cleaning, we may lapse mto a day-dream and lose conscious 
perceptaon of events round about us Agam when teachmg 
a class, we do not usually give our imagmation much play — 
mdeed, we may find it hard even to tell an imaginative story 
well , but when we come home many of us sit down with a 
novel for half an hour after tea, or just mdulge our own 
idle fancies 

On the whole, imagmation provides for the mdividual 
either a means of escape or a relaxation The imagmation 
m times of wearmess is almost always of the unpractical 
kmd It usually tends to give an imagmed satisfaction of 
wishes which are demed fulfilment m ordmary life And 
because day-dreams allow us to gam some satisfaction, if 
only an unreal one, they hearten us for our other work 
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The unagmmgs which aid us to escape from present 
reahty, m^y be of all kinds In minds of less expenence 
and power they may be quite unpractical , m others they 
may achieve coherent organization, and be closely con- 
nected with reahty, but at a different point from that at 
which’ the imagmer actually is One headmaster, who finds 
a school a none too pleasant responsibihty, employs all his 
Spare time m mventmg improvements m wireless receiving 
sets Many a clerk m a dreary office who spends his days 
wntmg " paid and unpaid ”, may nounsh many darling 
fancies which later are utihzed m literary work One 
remembers Charles Lamb m the India House ! Anthony 
TroUope, as a small boy, was despised by his schoolfellows 
and excluded from much of their school life The result 
was that he must needs amuse himself " As a boy, even as 
a child, I was thrown much upon myself I have explained, 
when speakmg of my schooldays, how it came to pass that 
other boys would not play with me I was, therefore, much 
alone and had to form my plajs withm myself Play of 
some kmd was necessary to me then, as it has always been 
Study was not my bent, and I could not please myself by 
being aU idle Thus it came to pass that I was always 
going about with some castle m the air firmly built withm 
my mmd Nor were these efforts m architecture spasmodic, 
or subject to constant change from day to day For weeks, 
months, if I remember nghtly, from year to year, I would 
carry on the same tale, bmdmg myself down to certam pro- 
portions and propneties and unities Nothmg impossible 
was ever mtroduced — ^nor even anythmg which, from out- 
ward circumstances, would seem to be violently improbable 
I myself was, of course, my own hero, such is the necessity 
of castle buildmg, but I never became a km g or a duke- 
much less when my height and personal appearance were 
fixed could I be an Antmous or 6ft high But I was a very 
clever^ person, and beautiful young women were fond of 

These " castles m the air ” were a means of escape from 
the dullness and degradation of loafing about sohtary 
among a crowd of pla3ung companions , they were also the 
satisfaction of desues natural to the growing boy — the love 
^ Autobiography 
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of praise and the admiration of women , they were kept m 
a certam conformity to reahty and the canons of art by the 
developing nchness of Trollope’s gemus This day-dream- 
ing was the foundation of his novel wntmg, yet he himself 
declares, “ There can, I imagme, hardly he a more dangerous 
mental practice,” and many " practical ” people woind’say 
the same 

Day-dreammg is not m itself bad on the contrary, it is, 
for many people, almost a condition of mental health , it 
becomes dangerous under certam circumstances, or when 
earned to excess In the first place day-dreaimng often 
occupies much time which could be more profitably spent 
It IS physically better for a child to play games than to sit 
hunched up m a comer tellmg himself stones , it is mentally 
better for a child to read an exciting story book than to 
pursue its own unformed imagmmgs Sometimes the wishes 
which the day-dream satisfies are wholesome An only 
child who gets too httle of the companionship of children 
of her own age, frequently mvents an imagmary play-mate, 
who shares her games and very often her meals or bed The 
boy who loves authonty, but is perhaps not actually able to 
exercise it, may spend many happy hours arrangmg the 
laws and customs of an imagmary kingdom , but, m many 
cases, day-dreams take a less healthy turn, and the child 
broods over problems of sex or love, at an age when he 
possesses msufficient knowledge for a sane study of the 
subjects 

But thirdly, even when the topic of the day-dream is not 
unhealthy, smee it mvolves a turning away from hfe, 
excessive mdulgence m it may result m an impovenshment 
of expenence and consequently may weaken active purpose, 
and cause the personahty to become less wide and forceful 
The youth who attempts to substitute imagmation for real 
expenence loses much , and the man who is content to be 
successful m day-dreams, and does not care what happens 
m real hfe, is exposmg himself to disaster 

An uncontrolled vivid imagmation sometimes makes 
people cowards m practical affairs An unpleasant situa- 
tion, which they have to face m the future, becomes so real 
to them, and all its penis so clearly emphasized, that they 
quail before it , whereas an unimagmative person comes 
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freshly to the conflict, untried by the vivid " presentations ” 
of it ^ 

It IS, therefore, the excess and not the fact of day-dreammg 
which IS dangerous, and the way to avoid these dangers is 
not to, discourage imagination, but to bring it into contact 
with reahty 

The imagination which abandons reahty is often the 
flower of unhappmess Punch has a story of a kmg who 
wished to have the perfect poet at his court His mes- 
sengers were sent out and discovered the poet starving m a 
garret and wntmg immortal verse He was brought to the 
king, given a pension, servants and every comfort His 
mspiration at once failed him, and it was not till he was cast 
mto a dungeon, for faihng to fulfil expectation, that he was 
once more able to write well The kmg, bemg wise this 
time, kept him m misery all his days, and enjoyed the fame 
of bemg celebrated by the greatest poet of the world The 
truth m this story is that poetry and the more emotional 
arts are the result of conflict and stress m the personahty , 
they do not reach their highest expression m the happy 
Shelley had perhaps the ideal upbnngmg for the perfect 
unagmative poet, and the comparative dearth of great 
imaginative hterature, m our day, may be m part due to the 
greater happmess of the bulk of the population If one 
studies the wnters who are more definitely unagmative in 
the narrower sense, such as Algernon Blackwood, the fact 
that imagmation sprmgs out of suffenng is only too dear ® 

From the educational point of view then, if we wish to 
discourage excessive day-dreammg and encourage children 
to employ their imagmation m the service of reahty, we 
must do so by makmg them happy m, and through reality 
On the other hand, society esteems Shelley’s verse as one of 
the most valuable possessions m the history of the world, and 
a novelist can make a very handsome livmg out of the 
demand for unagmative hterature 1 

The fact is that aU of us, at one tune or another, wish to 
escape mto strange worlds, and very few of us have the 
power to do it alone 

1 V R H Benson, The Cauard 

“ How do you account for the pessimistic imaginings of A E 
Housman ? 
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Could I take me to some cavern for mine hiding, 

In the hdl-tops wheie the sun scarce hath trod , 

Or a cloud make the home of mine abiding. 

As a bird among the bird-droves of God I ^ 

says the harassed chorus in the Hippolytus, and that^wish is 
echoed every day by a large portion of the population 
The poets and the novelists give them the magic carpets, 
open the gates of Damascus and let the caravan set out 
" along the golden road to Samarcand ” We demand from 
others what we cannot do for ourselves, for the world of 
Romance is hke De la Mare’s Arabia a “ far ” land and one 

Where the prmces nde at noon, 

'Mid the verdurous vales and thickets. 

Under the ghost of the moon , 

And so dark is that vaulted purple 
Flowers of the forest nse 

And toss into blossom 'gamst the phantom stars 
Pale m the noonday skies 

It needs a very robust enjoyer of modem civilization, such as 
Kiplmg, to assure us that 

Romance brought up the nine-fifteen, 

or a man very much at ease m the country to say 

The jonquils bloom round Samarcand — 

Maybe , but lulled by Avon stream. 

By ha^hom-scented breezes fanned, 

'Twere mere perversity to dream 
Of Samarcand * 

The most remarkable thmg about the day-dream or the 
rmagination of escape is the amount of money that people are 
prepared to spend on its enjoyment The cmemas above 
all provide it to-day and m 1934 the Bntish piibhc spent 
£40,950,000 at the cmema Next comes the magazme, the 
cheap novelette, the more senous novel, the theatre, 
poetry — this list is m ascendmg order of difSculty and 
decreasmg popularity It is easy to follow the story and 
enjoy the emotions of the cmema Poetry is difficult and 
the emotions and day-dreams represented are less common 

^ Euripides, Htppolyius Tr by Murray 
’AH BuUen 
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to manlcmd But Beautiful women, luxurious clothes and 
h food, wild west adventures, unnaturally talented children 
all make a duect appeal to most people and allow them to 
identify themselves with someone on the screen and thus 
satisfy their desire for romance or adventure — the day- 
dream fs made more complete and entrancmg by the details 
^of the film star’s fives that axe published so lavishly It 
suggests that most people find modesty, honesty and 
economy very irksome virtues when they hear so dehghtedly 
of the lack of them m others 

For children the importance of imagmation is different 
It takes a large part m the play of all normal children and 
develops as then mmds develop The small child, aged 2 
or 3, plays a large number of games m which he is a “ puffer- 
tram ”, an aeroplane, a hon or a ticket-collector He is 
sometimes the milkman or the baker When he is a httle 
older he plays " houses and famihes ”, “ schools ” or more 
occasion^y " ships ” In aU these games he seems to be 
expenmentmg with expenence Usually the thmgs or 
persons represented are those which appear to the clnld as 
powerful or desuable There is no doubt that the child 
broods much on large powerful machmes, and this mterest 
remams with the boy till well m his ’teens as his drawing 
shows He IS also much impressed m his outh by the rdle of 
conductoror ticket-collector, and he probably thinks that the 
milkman or baker are powerful agents m distnbution 

In ” homes and fanuhes ” or " school " he is agam 
expenmentmg with expenence, and agam usually, if he can, 
takes the important position, leavmg his younger brothers 
and sisters, or the family doUs to fill the nffenor rfiles 
Frequently he arms himself with all the traditional, and 
often unexpenenced might of his position, and the child 
who has been most kmdly treated m school plays the brutal 
pedagogue with a cane 

This play undoubtedly helps the child to endure some of 
the difficulties of childhood, and when the difficulties are 
more acute the play may become more speafic A child’s 
wishes may become clear m his ” imagmative ” drawing 
If he hates his father, he pictures him chamed and m gaol 
If he IS frightened of horses he draws himself ndmg one 
and thus tnes to estabhsh an imagmative mastery over the 
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dreadful beast The child is not able, frequently, to think 
in words, and these images serve as the vehicles of his- 
thought, and their extemahzation helps him to get control 
of the situation and himself 
A special development of this early imagmation contmues 
with some children m their constructive games " Some 
children at the age of 8 or g take to the ummagmative 
mtncacies of Meccano, but others absolutely refuse the 
game and prefer plasticme or biuldmg blocks The purpose 
of this choice is to obtam a matend with which they can 
express their thoughts On their httle stage they play out 
an elaborate commentary on vanous aspects of life as they 
know it They build harbours and docks and discuss, as 
they go, all the functions of locks, cranes or sheds One 
child pursued, day after day, the fortunes of a village which 
had a comphcated economic hfe, a vanety of inhabitants, 
an army, a war and a post-war housmg problem Into the 
game he put his speculation on banking, national finance, 
army trammg, the reasons for war, and the problem of 
disorder The boy was lo, and some of the solutions of the 
problems were very mgemous The fascmation that the 
game had for him was obvious, and he returned from his 
imagmed world as unwillingly as the adolescent from his 
novel 

This aspect of imagmation is one of the reasons for the 
extreme importance of the free use of constructive materials 
by children which has been referred to before 

FOR DISCUSSION 

1 — ^Madatoe Montessori asserts that fairy stories are bad for cMdrea 

Argue for and against this statement 

2 — ^Describe methods you have seen used to tram the imagmation 

Of what value do you thmk these are ? 

3 — Descnbe how you would give children the materials with which 

to imagme the scene m 

Tlie Viiieners, by De La Mare 
As You hike It, by Shakespeare 
The Forsaken Merman, by Arnold 
Kubla Khan, by Coleridge 

4 — Imagme a fairy story Then analyse its scenes and events and 

trace their ongm m your mind thus showmg how you use your 
expenences for new mventions , or choose an author of whose 
life you know something, and attempt to show how much of his 
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■work IS experience and how Amch inaagmation (e g , compara 
Wordsworth's poems with Dorothy Wordsworth’s journal) 

3 — For your o-wn satisfaction -write out one of your day-dieams, and 
see how far it is a fulfilment ot your desires 

6 — ^What would you do in oral composition lessons to develop and 

drreot the imaginative powers of children of lo years ? 

7 — Now would you set about helping an “ only ” child of 8 years 

who found school life difficult and who took refuge in persistent 
day-dreaming ? 
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CHAPTER XVI 
WORDS AND THOUGHT—I 


" What’s in a name ? ” 

In an earlier chapter, on perception, we discussed the 
manner m which we come to perceive " objects ” and the 
way in which, when we have perceived the object, we give 
it a name which symbohzes the whole complex of quahties 
we associate with it Thus it comes to pass that words are 
frequently used to take the place of images in our mental 
processes, and in some people axe almost mvanably em- 
ployed to the exclusion of visual, or other imagery, of the 
thmg itself Before, however, this can happen freely, we 
have to make certam generalizations Every common 
noun we use is the name, not of one particular thmg, but of a 
class of thmgs, and is so used m thought , but these thmgs 
are sufficiently similar, for our purposes, to be treated as a 
umty , when they are not, we sub-dmde the class or give 
proper names To take an example we refer to the general 

class " dog ” when we say, " I hate dogs ’’ , but on other 
occasions it is necessary to divide m greater detail, as when 
we say, " I want to have a temer ” A dog fancier has to be 
yet more precise and distinguish difierent breeds of terriers, 
while on occasions he must know enough of particular dogs 
to estimate the value of a pedigree If then, m what 
follows, we say that a general or umversal term is employed, 
and that we generalize a class of objects, it must be under- 
stood that the size and inclusiveness of the class generalized 
depend on particular cucumstances This, however, 
m^es no difference to the prmciple involved 
This process of generalization, or the formation of the 
concept of a class of objects has often been treated as a 
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mystery by the metaphysicians They have imagined that 
because wq use a common noun “ chair ”, which mcludes 
many particular and individual chairs and yet is not any 
one of them, that there must be some entity correspondmg 
to the common noun Plato’s Theory of Ideas was the 
first add most famous solution of this problem This theory 
was that there was some entity which corresponded to the 
common noun, and that mdmdual thmgs acquired their 
particular characteristics through " participation ” m the 
nature of this entity These entities were not mcluded nji 
the matenal world, but existed on some “ ideal ” plane 
which could be apprehended by thought but not by sense 
Thus there was an " ideal ” table which gave to all matenal 
tables that quality of being-a-table which entitled them to 
be mcluded under a common name , and there was an 
" ideal ” beauty which was partially reflected m all the 
different objects of beauty in the world of sense 
Psychologically, this metaphysical problem has httle 
excuse As far as we are concerned, the important thmg 
IS to discover how we come to form these class concepts, not 
whether, when formed, they refer to any one mdmdual 
thmg The process is easier to descnbe than to explam, 
and IS one which occurs at all penods of hfe, though doubt- 
less, hke aU our most important mtellectual achievements, 
it occurs most extensively m childhood We wiU take an 
example from adult life because, smce our mtrospective 
powers are greater when we are grown up, we are more 
consciously aware of how we tackle mental problems 
Suppose we have a botamcal fnend On several occasions 
she tells us that certam flowers, differmg considerably m 
size or growth, are Veromcas We may, m spite of this, 
remam ignorant of the exact botamcal structure of this 
order and be unable to say whether the flower is epigynous 
or hypogynous or whether it has two or more aborted 
stamens All the same, when, a little later, a flower is 
shown us and we are asked to name its species, we may at 
once say " Veromca ” , and if asked our reasons, say " It 
looked hke it ” This means that from our knowledge of 
particular flowers we have formed a generalized conception 
of the charactenstics of the order, and this conception, 
though not exact m a scientific sense, is sufficient to allow 
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us to refer new specimens to the class It is interesting to 
notice how rapidly such generalizations can be formed We 
can recognize a natural order m botany with outstanding 
charactenstics after seemg only one or two specimens , 
other orders may be much harder to recognize In our 
practised recognition we forget how marticulate our niethods 
of recognition are If we look at a tree in a wmter hedge- 
row and say “ that is an ehn ", how few of us could give m 
words, or even draw accurately on paper the charactenstics 
by wluch we recognize it We have a wordless vague 
scheme of " ehn tree ” m our mmd and the visual expenence 
of this tree fits it 

The defimtions of the old grammar or speUmg book are, 
therefore, unpsychological in that they try to make definite 
things which can quite conveniently be left vague, and to 
burden the mmd with useless knowledge, often mexact 
The true definition of most manufactured things is m terms 
of use, and small children invanably give definitions of this 
kmd A spoon is " somethmg to eat soup with a pencil 
" somethmg to draw with ” , it is useless to comphcate 
this definition by msertmg such descriptions as " an im- 
plement made of wood ” or metal, or sometimes bone or 
ivory 

The case is different m the realm of abstract ideas, which 
are often very confused and yet influence conduct m a most 
pronounced way The discovery of the exact meaning of 
abstract ideas, such as justice, temperance and courage, 
was one of the aims that Socrates set him self The most 
famous of the Platonic dialogues. The Republic, grows up 
round the question, " What is Justice ’ ” Plato considers 
the defimtions " Givmg every man his due ", and " The 
interest of the stronger ", explains and refutes them, mak- 
mg the final suggestion that justice is the " correct perform- 
ance of function ”, both m the state and m the soul of the 
mdividual It is important for morals to have such 
definitions, if conduct is to be gmded by anything but bhnd 
adherence to custom , and it is good for mdividuds to know 
what they mean when they condemn the practices of their 
neighbours as “ superstitious ” or " barbarous ” 

The process by which words obtam their Ml meanmg is 
gradual, and for most of us a large number of the words m 
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use have only vague meanmgs attached to them , but so 
long as we are content to use our words stnctly within the 
province in which we have learnt them, we can be fairly safe 
Take some of the flowers of which poets speak — gahngale, 
amaranth and asphodel We could not wnte a botanical 
description of these All we can assert is that galmgale 
grows m meadows near streams , that amaranth and moly 
grow near together, and are good to he on ^ , that asphodel 
grows m the Islands of the Blest, and is presumably one of 
the most beautiful Greek flowers There is a bird, the 
bittern, which haunts the marshes of poesy , and strange 
boats, caravels and junks, sail the seas of romance , while 
Tibetans shoot with “ jingals from a ]ong " at mvading 
troops We discover the meanmg of these and other words 
by a process of the same sort by which we learn to give one 
name to a number of different objects We perform an 
unwitting companson of examples, and the larger the 
number of examples we meet, the more accurate will be our 
knowledge of the word — even if we cannot give a definition 
in dictionary style From a suigle example we can con- 
clude httle A psychologist records that, dunng the early 
days of the war, he heard the statement " this balloon has 
too many gadgets ”, and when asked a few days later what 
a " gadget ” was, he promptly rephed “ part of a balloon ” 
The followmg is an extract from an article which appeared 
m the Westminster Gazette dunng 1924, and is typical of 
many paragraphs which appeared about that tune Try to 
conclude what a " putsch ” is from the extract, and then 
look the word up m a German dicbonary 
“ There was much conflictmg news yesterday about the 
Rhmeland ' Putsch ' While Treves, Bonn and Wies- 
baden were added to the hst of separatist towns, it appears 
that the Rlienish party have been dnven from control m 
Aix-la-Chapelle ” 

The educational conclusion to be drawn from all this is 
that the royal road to a large and exact vocabulary hes 
through abundance of readmg, not through hsts of words on 
the blackboard, and exercises invitmg the pupil to " put the 
followmg words mto sentences ” These lessons are better 
^ V The Lotus Eaters, Tennyson 
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than nothing, but they are far less ef&cient for the ennching 
of vocabulary than interesting silent reading for the same ' 
amount of time 

The convenience of words for thought is so great that it 
has often been doubted whether we could thmk at ^ if we 
had no words Introspection will tell us that it is quite 
possible to think without words As we he m bed at mght 
visual images of scenes pass before our eyes, -and we 
very often come to conclusions concemmg them This 
process imght well be descnbed as the work of thought, 
yet it does not involve the use of words If we beheve that 
animals think — and to ]udge by appearances some animals 
such as cats and dogs and monkeys do thmk — they must 
think without the use of words 

However this may be, words are a very great assistance 
to thought 

(i) By mdicating aU the quahties of an object, not only 
those which are obvious to one sense, e g , sight, they render 
easier the consideration of that object from different aspects 

(u) By means of words we think of concepts which 
correspond with objects not present to the senses, e g , we 
can think of infinity, eternity, virtue, chanty as abstract 
entitles, irrespective of particular mstances of virtue or 
chanty When the words have led to the formation of 
these general concepts an image may be aroused m out 
minds when we think of the word or the concept, but it is 
unlikely that most of us would form the concept at all if it 
were not for the existence of a word 

(m) The third great use of words is that they make 
permanent and communicable the results of thought If 
we had no words we could not communicate many of our 
thoughts to others, nor could we describe any remote object, 
nor, if our thoughts concerned any but practical things, 
could we perpetuate them In the days before language, a 
craftsman could devise a new method of making a club, and 
teach the other members of the tribe to do it m the same way, 
but he could not pass on to others his speculations about the 
stars or the sim It is only necessary to spend a few days 
m a country of which we do not know the language to realize 
how completely dependent we are on words for the com- 
munication of all but the simplest thoughts So long as we 
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can convey our meaiung by pointing all goes well, but if 
I we want to ask whether it wiU be fine to-morrow, we are 
helpless 

Thus, although we can think without words, words are a 
great assistance for all thought, and are mdispensable for 
certam*Icinds of thought , so that very roughly the range of 
our thoughts vanes with the size of our vocabulary New 
words may mtroduce us to new ideas or give meaning and 
precision to old ones , but they will only do this when con- 
nected with the sense impressions to which they ultimately 
refer There is, then, a certain amount of ] ustification both 
for those who devote attention to the teachmg of words 
(such as the old teachers who were supposed to have been 
swept away by Pestalozzi’s reforms, but whose teachmg 
lasted on m another form m his object lessons), as well as 
for those who claim that aU true leammg must be based on 
direct contact with the real thmg 

The fact is that there are at least two stages m the learn- 
mg of words — that m which the httle child learns to con- 
nect common words with the objects and qualities to which 
they refer, and that m which the older child is able by analogy 
to pass on to the meaning of new words which refer to thmgs 
outside his expenence For example, direct expenence is 
necessary for a small child to form a reasonably correct idea 
of snow, and children brought up m snowless countries are 
wildly excited when they expenence their first snow storm 
But, given a knowledge of snow and a photograph, it is 
possible to form a famt — ^though only a famt — idea of a 
Swiss wmter 

In thought, therefore, we largely employ words, but can 
also thmk m images, and the nature of the thought is not 
senously affected by the mstruments through which it is 
earned out We can consider, then, the act of thought 
without further reference to the means employed m it 

In its ongm, thought may be desenbed as a supplement 
to mstmet, and it is employed when any difficulty or change 
m the circumstances renders the normal functioning of an 
mstmet difficult or impossible When we act instinctively 
there is “no tune to thmk ”, and action follows immedi- 
ately on the impulse that gives nse to it In a similar way 
habitual action proceeds without thought, and very often 
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would be hindered if made the object of thought You 
would probably fall off your bicycle ff you thought out each , 
movement required in ndmg it All our habitual bad habits 
such as bitmg our nails proceed unwittmgly Many useful 
habits may be performed at the wrong time through want of 
thought For example, many people, when they 'change 
their clothes m the middle of the day, find themselves 
wmdmg up them watches as if they were gomg.to bed 

Thought anses when there is some obstacle to our normal 
habitual or mstmctive action If we experience some 
change m circumstances which renders a modification of 
behaviour necessary, we notice this necessity for thought 
very clearly Suppose that we alter our method of domg 
our hair, what was before a perfectly habitual process, 
accomphshed while we thought of some entirely drSerent 
subject, becomes now a matter which requires thought on 
each occasion So too with mstmctive actions Our 
instincts would perhaps lead us to attack a person who 
makes us angry , but circumstances prevent this attack 
We, therefore, “ think out ” how we can deal with the 
situation m some manner which does not mfnnge our social 
code 

It has been argued ^ that thought is itself an mstinct It 
IS certainly natural for most of us to thmk, and we require 
no teachmg to perform the simpler mental processes If 
we define an instmct merely as an innate tendency to a 
certain mode of behaviour, thought is mstmctive If, how- 
ever, Professor MacDougall’s definition of mstincts is 
accepted, then thought cannot be called instinctive since it 
has no specific stimulus nor emotion The question, how- 
ever, is mamly one of terminology 

The condition which gives nse to thought is, roughly, the 
consciousness of a problem For example, if some action is 
checked, which we yet desire to perform, we are faced with 
the problem of our future behaviour and think out the 
means of attainmg our end Thus, by enabhng us to vary 
our actions, thought prevents that comparative fixity of 
instinctive behaviour which was mentioned earher The 
power to think is, therefore, one of the great signs of 
mtelhgence 

1 Graham Wallas, TAe Great Society 
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In a primitive act of thought there are three parts i, the 
apprehensipn of a situation , 2, tentative suggestions for 
meetmg the dif&culty , and 3, action m accordance with 
some course that has been thought of We may give these 
stages other names and call them appiehension, hypothesis 
and i^erification The last two terms are used when 
scientific method is bemg discussed 

The first part of the process, that of apprehension, appears 
easy at first sight , but when we reaUy bring our minds to 
bear on them, most problems present qmte unexpected 
difficulties The problem of plantmg a flower bed with 
seedhngs may at first appear simple, but when we come to 
consider the matter closely, apprehension of the complete 
situation IS by no means easy The colours of the different 
flowers must harmonme, and we must, therefore, know 
them What are the dates of flowermg of the vanous 
plants ’ Which grow taU and which short ? Which thnve 
best near a wall and which away from it ? Soon we find 
that it IS by no means easy to apprehend all the factors 
mvolved m the problem Expert knowledge — ^though it 
may help the solution — often mcreases the apparent diffi- 
culty of a task It is for this reason that angels walk more 
warily than fools Many people, who amuse themselves by 
mventmg problems they would like to have to solve, find 
unexpected difficulties m the details Some plan the per- 
fect house, a few get so far as to try to put their plans on 
paper At once a host of difficulties springs up — stsurs 
will not fit m, doors and chimneys get m each other’s way, 
corridors lack wmdows Only an architect probably could 
apprehend all the conditions of the problem and so devise a 
successful solution ! 

The second part of the process, the suggestion of a tenta- 
tive solution, or h3rpothesis, is one of the most mterestmg 
and perhaps one of the most obscure m this branch of 
psychology Where do our ideas come from ? Some are 
undoubtedly due to memory and are suggested by analogy 
from some partially similar situation which we remember 
Some are suggested directly by objects round us, as when 
we stand m front of a shop wondermg what we should buy 
for supper, and a tm of salmon catches our eye But 
others ’ What made Francis Thompson think of the meta- 
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plior contained m the title of the Hound of Heaven ? What 
suggested to Dumas the characters of his fqur famous 
fnends — Athos, Porthos, Aramis and D’Artagnan ? What 
put mto Epstem’s mmd his conception of Chnst ? What 
exactly made Newton suggest the theory of gravitation as 
the solution of certam phenomena which puzzled huh ? • It 
IS almost impossible to say None of these ideas were 
absolutely new m the sense of havmg no analogy with any- 
thing m the world, but they were comparaUvely new , they 
are true works of imagination, and m only one mind out of 
mithons would expenence of life bear such frmt 

The source from which these ideas spring seems to be httle 
under vohtional control We cannot force ourselves to 
have ideas, and much dehberate thinkmg tends to check 
rather than increase the supply For this reason, worry 
(the contmual recurrence to the mmd of a problem it cannot 
solve, accompamed by a feehng of fear) is the most unlikely 
state m which to escape one’s difficulties Sleep is a 
wonderful aid m solvmg problems Occasionally a solution 
actually occurs m the form of a dream and many children 
have, at one time or another, dreamt the answer to a 
problem m geometry or algebra , but more often when we 
wake up and return to a consideration of the problem, the 
solution suggests itself at once This is partly due to the 
absence of fatigue, but also partly, it seems, to some 
process that went on m sleep The most famous mstance 
of this IS descnbed m Stevenson’s '* Chapter on Dreams 
m which he tells how, when his bank balance was low, he 
could generally dream the plot of a story These plots 
were often smtable, and one at least has become famous — 
that of Dr Jekyll and Mr Hyde 
If sleep IS not convement, the best method of solvmg a 
problem is to allow the mmd to remam comparatively blank 
and to wait for something to turn up This process can be 
aided by various devices The foUowmg is a tnck for 
mventmg plots for plays or stones, which, if it does not 
produce masterpieces, has rarely failed to produce some- 
thmg You decide roughly on the type of thmg required, 
e g , a play on Boimie Pnnce Charhe Then you make 
yourself comfortable m an easy chair or on a bed, banish all 
In the vdlmne Across the Plains 
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womes of the day from your mmd, and write down one after 
the other a hst of disconnected words ]ust as they occur to 
you — ship, hght, town, soldier, girl, marriage — or what not 
When you have about a dozen words you stop, consider 
them for a while, and suddenly a plot — a combmation of the 
wordi and events — occurs to you It may need much 
manipulating before it wiU fit the stage, but it is there — 
something at least to work on — a begummg < 

This faculty of mvention difiers very markefiy m different 
people Some are always ready to suggest a course of 
action m any difficulty, others stand agape and caimot pro- 
ceed at the smallest mishap It is mterestmg to notice how 
long we sometmies are m devismg the simplest solutions 
We may gaze for a long tune at a bar of Meccano which is 
too long for the place mto which we wish to fit it, before it 
occurs to us to allow an end to stick out somewhere We 
may debate the possibihty of makmg ]am m all the utensils 
in the house, before we remember that our neighbour has a 
pan that would suit our purpose excellently, and that she is 
wilhng to lend Chess is a game m which this process of 
thought, with its successes and failures, can be studied 
almost mdefinitely 

Lastly, we have the process of venfication, either m action 
or m images In a simple and unimportant matter we may 
at once carry out our idea m action, and find out if it is nght 
or wrong by our success or failure , but m more important 
matters we usually take more care We may try out our 
suggested scheme of action m images and attempt to see 
from them what will happen m practice We may make 
plans or drawmgs, models, or all kmds of prelimmary 
experiments 

In science this verification is a most important step 
Certam phenomena may occur, a hjrpothesis may be 
mvented to cover them , but that by no means ends the 
process , the hjp)othesis must be verified, it must be shown 
to explam the facts m a way which no other one so far 
thought of does, and it must be capable, if cucumstances 
allow, of being used for the prediction of similar phenomena 
It IS said of Newton that when he had thought of his 
formula for gravitation he worked out from it various 
positions of the moon On companng his positions with 
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the records of observations he found discrepancies He 
therefore concluded that his formula was wrong, and laid it 
aside for ten years At the end of that penod a new set of 
observations was pubhshed correcting the former These 
did agree with the calculations, and Newton now considered 
his formula proved This attitude of suspended judgment 
and delayed action is not easy, and much of a scientist’s 
training is devoted — ^mdirectly — to producmg the frame of 
nund which will submit its hypothesis to careful verification 
The average man does not do this If an explanation 
appears to cover the facts it is taken as true, even if it is 
only one of many which at first sight would do so equally 
well 

In education we are concerned to some extent m teaching 
children to, verify results and to compare opinions with 
facts Tins can be done in every lesson where the children 
are asked to suggest solutions for problems of vanous kmds, 
but especially is the process taught in lessons such as nature 
study, m which children can be asked to form opinions, e g , 
as to the growth of seeds, and then to check their opinions by 
their observations The same attitude of mind can be 
cultivated to a certain extent, though less easily, m the 
more hterary subjects , and the older children could be 
taught a httle of the rudiments of historical cnticism and 
encouraged m a small way to compare authonties Much, 
however, is gained if the importance of this attitude of imnd 
is merely suggested to them 
On the general question of arousmg thought m schools, we 
come back to the position of an earher chapter Thought, 
like other mental processes, is purposive It must be 
aroused by some problem, and, if possible, one connected 
with a re^ purpose If we cannot satisfy thfpse require- 
ments, we must still mvent problems for the 'children to 
solve and endow them with such derivative mterest as we 
can manage It is one of the ments of the Dalton Plan that 
its well-planned assignments readily present thlpmselves to 
the children as problems to be solved, rather than as so 
many facts to be memorized 
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FOR DISCUSSION 

1 — Give a desonption of a dog, cat aad horse such that one who had 

never seen any of these animals might know to which order a 
given animal belonged 

2 — Read a dialogue of Plato e g , Meno, or Phadtus, and then 
' construct a Socratic dialogue to ehcit a definition of " Super- 
stition ” 

3 — Without using a dictionary give a definition of " precmct ”, 

"drink” (verb), ‘ etching”, “jazz" 

4 — ^Play the followmg game — Sir Walter Raleigh’s Word and Ques- 

tion game in From, a CUrud — and analyse the thought processes 
involved Let three or more people play Eachwritesa wordon 
one shp of paper and a question on another, e g , Word, Death , 
Question, " li^o rang the bell ? ' Then the shps are shuffled 
and each player takes one word and one question Each must 
wnte a set of verses answermg the question and containing the 

5 — Do you consider a doubtmg mmd a valuable asset ? Consider 

diSereat conditions and types of doubt 

BOOKS 

John Dewey, How We Think A useful discussion of the whole 
question of thought 

Marriott, Exercises in Thinking and Expression A text book 
for use with older children The exercises are directed to im- 
proving the use of words and the simpler processes of reasoning 
Jack London, Before Adam This novel brings out clearly the dis- 
advantages of having no language 



CHAPTER XVII 


THOUGHT— II 

‘‘ Then join you with them, like a rib of steel, 

To make strength stronger ” 

The pnmitive type of thought described in the last chapter 
IS adequate for a simple type of life where action is 
motivated directly by needs, but it is rapidly left behind 
when needs of a more comphcated kind arise As civihza- 
tion progresses a double change takes place The mdi- 
vidual learns to employ a less fitful mode of thin king and 
one which is less dependent on immediate needs and 
problems , and secondly, groups of men learn to unite for 
purposes of thought, not only for action 
The educated adult generally has two distmct methods of 
thought at his disposal There is the method already 
descnbed which is adapted to deahng with a problem, and 
which IS by its nature uncertain and unsmtable when ngid 
tune hmits are imposed , and there is the other method, 
which consists m steady mental apphcation to a task, com- 
paratively simple, but which can only be accomplished by 
prolonged mental effort As examples we can take the act 
of thought by which we solve a difficult geometrical problem, 
and the steady ploddmg which takes us through several 
pages of moderately easy Latin translation Eminent 
mathematicians, such as Pomcar6, have recorded that some 
of their best solutions have occurred to them when right 
away from their work and, as we all learnt at school, the 
easiest way to deal with a hard problem is to leave it alone 
for a while and hope that the solution will occur to us , no 
school boy, on the other hand, ever managed his construe m 
this manner He may reserve a particularly difficult 
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passage for later consideration — and lie would be wise to do 
so — but the bulk of the task must be done by steady effort 
This latter type of thinking is what mainly distmguishes the 
educated man from one who has received a poor scholastic 
trammg There are many men who can scythe grass or 
calry’stones for an eight hours’ day, without being unduly 
fatigued, yet if they are asked to do an hour or two of 
mental work of simdar dif&culty, e g , addmg up figures or 
draftmg letters, they are as helpless before it as the clerk 
would be at the prospect of a day’s coal-gettmg 
A large part of the school course has, as an ultimate aim, 
to teach the child this controlled continuous type of 
thought, smce, unless he learns it, he is unfitted for any but 
manual occupations We do not understand the genesis 
of this type of thought sufficiently well to teach it directly, 
but we exact tasks from the child which call for its exercise, 
and m most cases the child learns for himself to think m the 
required way A danger, however, sometimes anses when 
men and women, who have been forced mto this way of 
thought without reahzmg its nature or its limitations, come 
to regard it as the only form of thought, and to label those 
who thmk in another way as lazy This attitude is bad for 
everybody Not all problems can be solved m an office 
chair, and the attempt to solve them m this way wastes 
tune and energy Very often the most truly mdustnous 
tlimg to do is to lay aside one’s work and take a walk or a 
hot bath, and then resume, fresher and more inventive 
Further, when these worshippers of “ industry ” and 
“ apphcation ” are put in places of command, they cannot 
tolerate m others habits of work which differ from their 
own, and they are apt to make unjustifiable charges agamst 
the industry of their more mtelhgent subordinates , thus 
causmg much unhappmess and even ill health 
For efficient thmking both t3q3es of thought are required, 
though the proportions m which they are required vary m 
different caUmgs A poet is probably at one end of the 
scale His works axe the result of spontaneous invention 
rather than of persistent mdustry Then, perhaps, comes 
the playwnght, then the pamter, then the novelist The 
last has so much sheer manual work m wntmg the thirty to 
a hundred thousand words necessary for a novel, that at 
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tunes he must almost feel hunself a clerk All these 
workers, because they are to some extent dependent on 
fitful mvention, the " mdustnous ” man is apt to regard as 
” lazy ” At the other end of the scale are admmistrators, 
teachers, hbranans, busmess men, and aU types of clerks 
and routme workers The simpler the work, and the* mire 
monotonous it is, the less mvention is required, qnd the 
greater is the element of mere assidmty It is worth -notmg 
that the behever m the universal efficacy of " industry " is 
nearly always an " iron-bound ” teacher or a busmess man 
The clerks are not articulate, and the supenor admmistrator 
IS too clever to make so elementary a psychological mistake 
The second development of thought is that of co-operative 
thought, and this is rendered necessary by the comphcated 
character of the problems which civihzed man has to solve 
The busmess man or the statesman must deal with problems 
m very distant countries — such as the conditions of growmg 
rubber on the Congo, or the state of feelmg m the Punjab 
In many cases a solution, to be successful, must involve an 
amount of technical knowledge such as no individual is 
likely to possess For example, m putting up a big new 
buildmg the services of architect, contractor, electrician, 
heatmg expert, and many others, are needed ^ , or m 
plannmg a campaign, the special needs and problems of the 
infantry, air force, transport, artillery, sappers, R A M C , 
and the rest all have to be considered In consequence of 
this the conditions of a successful solution are so comph- 
cated that any one man is very unhkely to remember them 
aU He may remember, to revert to our example of the 
house, the drams, and forget the damp course Naturally, 
practice and expert knowledge wiH render it easier to keep 
all these conditions m mmd, but even some good architects 
will put the larder on the south of the house m a place where 
it IS bound to get too much heat 

These different comphcations of thought are dealt with m 
different ways The difficulty raised by the remoteness of 
the problem is met by the organization of a regular supply of 
information The ordmary man must trust largely to the 
newspapers for the data on which to argue about pohtics, 
^ The L C C , when erecting a recent building, seem to have neg- 
lected to take the advice of an expert m acoustics ! 
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or the state of trade, or the condition of Russia The 
fc correctness of his conclusions depend almost entirely on the 
rehabihty of the information received, and it is common 
knowledge that each newspaper dehberately distorts even 
such truth as it knows, to smt the mterests behind it, or to 
flatter *what it beheves to be the prejudices of the class it 
serves 

More exalted or influential persons can pay for special 
investigators, and deputations may be sent out to make 
special reports, such as those furnished to the Labour Party 
on the subject of Russia Even here there is no certainty 
that the facts are " correct ” Each man sees what he 
wishes to see, or is predisposed by previous thought to see 
The different records of eye-witnesses in Russia, Germany 
and Austna just after the Great War illustrated this very 
clearly Some reported famine, others abundance— and 
this though they had stayed m the same town at approxi- 
mately the same time The fact was, that the large hotels 
— catermg for foreigners — and the pnncipal streets were 
sufficiently well to do, but the faces of the ragged children 
in the parks told a different tale to anyone who looked for it 

When the problem is too comphcated to be solved by an 
mdividual, some form of committee is frequently employed 
The ultimate responsibihty for some decision or other 
depends on one man, but he calls to his council the vanous 
experts concerned, and asks them opmion of the plan and 
the steps which them department will take to carry it out 
In such cases it is necessary to evolve a rule of procedure so 
that each person may know what is expected of him In 
some comnuttees it is customary for each man to speak 
when he has somethmg to say , m others, the opinion of 
every man is asked m turn, either startmg with the most 
influential, as in the Roman senate, or with the most junior, 
as m the Navy to-day If all the members are not clear as 
to the mode of procedure to be adopted, much valuable 
mformation may be lost, through people waitmg to be 
asked to speak when the chairman expected them to " butt 
m ” ^ 

In other cases, a ngid demarcation of function is possible, 

1 Cf the account of the sitting of the Dardanelles Committee in 
Our Social Heritage, by Graham Wallas 
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and spheres of duty are allotted to the respective experts, 
who are then left to carry on their work in their own sphere 
more or less m their own way 

Another vanation of this type of thought occurs in the 
systems of checking or revision employed by such bodies as 
the civil service, the Bank of England, or a fairly large 
college Cases reqmrmg decision are passed from hand to 
hand, and the decisions are revised by different people In 
a coUege a simple case of this kind occurs when the educa- 
tion lecturer draws up a hst of students for school practice, 
gives it to the secretary, who counts and checks it, and 
passes it on to the principal for further consideration and 
ultimate signature In an mstitution such as the Bntish 
Museum or the Bank of England, shps which one clerk has 
drawn up are revised by another to ensure correctness 

In this way defects of individual thought are remedied, 
fresh aspects of the matter are brought under consideration, 
and the conditions, some of which, if numerous, imght 
escape one man’s thought, are all or almost all taken into 
consideration 

Co-operative thought of this nature is by no means easy 
It mvolves powers of judgment and organization, as well as 
a certam attitude of imnd In order to use profitably the 
information provided by others, it is necessary to have a 
certam power of judgmg the character of those who supply 
the mformation and also them probable prejudices Before 
one can work well on a committee it is necessary to under- 
stand the common methods of procedure of such bodies 
This knowledge is supposed to be so general that a society 
wdl ask anybody who can write to act as secretary, and 
anyone who is moderately influential to be chairman The 
result IS often chaos and mdecisive meetings of mtermmabk 
length Those who have suffered from meetings of this 
nature wiH realize that chairmanship is an art which needs 
to be learnt, and which some persons are constitutionally 
incapable of acquirmg The rudiments of it can, and 
should be, taught in school In that way much of the pubhc 
time woiild be saved 

The problems connected with the revision of work depend 
more for their solution on mental attitude The natura 
man tends to lose his temper when his work is cnticized 
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He tends to be tenaaously devoted to his own ideas and 
, scornful of another’s In co-operation this must be changed 
— your own ideas must be as impartially treated as your 
colleague’s, and his ideas receive as favourable consideration 
as your own The situation may be comphcated by all sorts 
of per^nal relations When revision is a matter of formal 
office routine it is one thing , when a superior, whom you 
suspect. of jealousy, nips m the bud schemes on which your 
heart is set, it is almost impossible not to give way to resent- 
ment Very intimate co-operation, as between husband 
and wife over the upbnnging of children, or between two 
persons over the wnting of a smgle book, is possible only if 
there is mutual confidence Otherwise, quarrels are almost 
mevitable A smgle piece of bad proof-reading may wreck 
any chance of future collaboration I 

We must, therefore, when we find ourselves m a position 
where collaboration is necessary — as it is, for example, m all 
teachmg posts — consider carefully how it may be best 
achieved, and what attitude of mind wiU most conduce to 
harmony and efficiency 

So far, in this and the last chapter, we have discussed 
thought that is essentially purposive Not ah thought, 
however, has this purposive quality to the same degree, for 
very often we are not conscious of any purpose m our 
thinkmg The most conspicuous examples of this appar- 
ently purposeless thought are idle reverie and day-dreams 
When we sit idly, or settle down to sleep, our minds are 
often occupied by fiittmg thoughts which seem to follow 
each other by mere association Our thoughts shp from the 
misty view of chimneys outside our wmdow to a picture of 
mist which a friend owned, to another picture which she 
herself painted, to the armistice celebration which that 
picture commemorated, to the war and so on The length 
of such trams of thought would seem to vary m different 
people In some mmds they are short, obtruding themselves 
suddenly mto periods of purposeful thought, or occupymg 
the semi-idle periods when we are walkmg or bathing — 
other people seem to give themselves up to this type of 
thinkmg for longer periods 

If we take the trouble to record the contents of such 
thought penods we shall often find that "the mind is 
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mmnbhng over dry bones of memory rather than progress- 
ing to anything new Very often the period has been ^ 
occupied, or the tram of thought initiated by scraps of 
poetry which we know by heart Many people have a 
fairly large stock of such poems or songs, and these, m 
whole or part, are always floating in and out of their 
thoughts On other occasions it is old conversations which 
pass through our mmds, and we remake our successful jokes 
or re-utter our staging repartees When we grow too old 
to keep these things as mere thoughts, we become like the 
garrulous old bore who is for ever relatmg how he was “ too 
good for Lord X ” at that famous meetmg at Y It is 
humihatag to reahze the poverty of our mental stock-m- 
trade, and one is sometimes tempted to beheve with the 
Behaviounsts that " thought is only the functionmg of 
language mechanism ” ^ 

There may be a purpose behmd these flitting thoughts, 
but it IS hard to discover — ^it is far easier to discover the 
purpose underlying day-dreams In essence, as was said 
before, they afiord an emotional satisfaction, and the aim is 
not a practical, but an emotional one Whereas purposive 
thought is occupied largely with discovenng means to an 
end, day-dreammg disregards the means and directs its 
attention to the end which it imagines as achieved 

In thought, processes of two kinds are involved which can 
be descnbed m terms of logic as deduction and induction, if 
the emphasis is laid on the exposition of the thought , or as 
the “ mduction of correlates ” or the " mduction of rela- 
tions '’,® if the thought process is under consideration 

The process of deduction or the mduction of correlates 
consists essentially m apprehendmg a relationship and find- 
mg terms which fat that relation As formulated in deduc- 
tion it takes the form of the syllogism — 

(a) All men are mortal 

S IS a man 

S IS mortal 

^ Cf J B Watson, Psychology from ths Standpoint of a Be- 
haviounsi 

^ Spearman, Nature of Intelligence 
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As it appears m expemnental psychology, the process 
consists in finding a fourth term to complete a proportion — 
(6) As foot IS to leg, so is hand to ^ 

or, Benevolent malevolent deceitful ^ 

The two examples are not exactly parallel, smce in (6) we 
start toe stage farther back than we did in (a) In the 
syllogism we start with the general prmciple, but in (b) we 
have to find that as well From the two terms, foot and 
hand, we arnve at a general idea of their bemg parts of a 
limb, and then we brmg the other part, hand and arm, under 
the same relation 

Induction or the mduction of relations is the first part of 
the process represented by the psychological test of analogies 
given above From a number of mstances a general rule or 
relation is discovered In its logical form it can be 
symbolized 

X and y and z are white 
X and y and z are all the swans on the lake 
aU the swans on the lake are white 
In almost any real act of thought, we have, as in the 
analogies test, both types of process We arnve at a 
pnnciple and then proceed to apply it to the particular 
problem that we have m hand at the moment 
In most cases of everyday life the general prmciple is 
arnved at on evidence winch would not satisfy the logician 
To be formally valid an mduction must contam a complete 
enumeration of all the possible cases — if it does not, an 
exception may be discovered later — as m the famous 
example of the swans “ All swans are white ” was a 
generahzation umversally accepted until Australia was 
discovered , then the time-honoured prmciple became 
untrue In actual thought we form our generalizations on 
one or quite a few instances This is especially so with 
children whose general knowledge and power of judgment 
are small 

A small boy who had hitherto worn his hair m curls was 
one day told that now he was growmg up he must have it cut 
short He burst mto tears and begged to be allowed to keep 
his locks His mother allowed a week to elapse and 
returned to the subject, to be met agam by tears On the 
third attempt she pressed him for the reason of his objection 
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" Oh., Muirany,” he sobbed, “ if you cut my hair, I shall lose 
aU my strength — like Samson ” He had generalized from 
one instance Such stones of children abound we laugh 
at them and forget that we comimt the same fallacy every 
time we argue “ I knew a girl who got her feet wet and 
did not change her stockings, and so fell ill with pneuEuonia 
and died Now you change your wet stockmgs or you will 
get pneumonia and die," or more bnefly " Jones was a 
rascal and a Socialist, therefore, all Sociahsts are rascals ” 
On the other hand we may be qmte right " Tibby, our 
cat, hkes milk aU cats like mdk I wiU offer this httle 
stray cat nulk ” But an exactly similar form of reasorung 
may be false owmg to our ignorance of some relevant fact 
which only special knowledge could reveal , eg," Tom 
when he is hungry wants a large meal This man, who has 
been starved for days, is very hungry he wants a very 
large meal " Such a large meal nught kill the recipient 
The distmction of deduction and mduction, and the 
formal arrangement of the syllogism, do not, therefore, 
correspond closely with our actual thought They are, as 
they were ongmally mtended to be, rather modes of 
exposition of a thought already formed No form of 
exposition is really clearer than the syllogism, nor is there 
any which allows fallacies to be more easily detected 
Very many plausible arguments at once disclose their falsity 
when thrown mto syllogistic form , for example, that 
famous argument, " I never did that when I was a boy,” 
can be shown to depend on the imphed premise, “ I am 
perfection," which is a statement few men would have the 
audacity to make openly It is a good plan, therefore, to 
arrange our ideas for exposition m the syllogistic form, 
though it IS not usual to thmk m it 
It is also a good method of checkmg the most common 
of aU fallacies, that called m formal logic affhmmg the 
consequent It has already been mentioned m the last 
chapter when speakmg of verification The argument 
“If Jones were mattentive to his work he would go away 
for week ends ” cannot lead us to the conclusion that he 
IS mattentive if he does go away There may be count- 
less other reasons for has absence and he may not be 
mattentive at all The frequency with which this fallacy 
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IS comnutted by employers and heads of mstitutions gives 
a poor idea of the logical powers of educated people 
FOR DISCUSSION 

1 — Choose any outstanding question of the day Read articles on it 

in,the Daily He/ald, Daily Mail and Morning Post, and attempt 
to construct an unbiassed account of the matter 

2 — ^Devise and discuss means for trammg co-operative thought in 

schools 

3 — Consider the part which " association of ideas ” plays m thought 
4 — How far is our power to reason correctly dependent on our 

general experience and knowledge, and how far on a " faculty of 
reasonmg '' ? 

5 —What are the commonest fallacies we meet with in popular argu- 
ments — on pohtics, for example ^ What teaching could be 
given m schools to warn children agamst such fallacies ? 

BOOKS 

Graham Wallas, Our Social Heritage Esp Cb u This concerns 
the development of controlled thought 
A SiDGWicK, Elementary Logic 

Dibblbe, The Newspaper Home Umversity Library This book 
gives the facts about newspapers The reader can easily draw 
his own conclusions about their impartiahty 
S Smith, The Noodle's Oration 
J S Mill, Logic 
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HABITS 

" Absent thee from fehcity awhile ” 

William James has inamtamed that we are creatures of 
habit and that a man is made or marred by the habits he 
forms This is to some extent true, but the truth of the 
statement depends very largely on the number of activities 
which are included under the term “ habits ” By strict 
definition those acts are habitual which are performed with 
httle or no thought and always m approximately the same 
way Such actions as domg our hair, dressmg and un- 
dressmg, or drymg after a bath, are habitual m each one of 
us , we give httle thought to them while we do them, they 
are performed m approximately the same way on each 
occasion , and, though this is not essential, they are 
matters of personal peculianty In aU cases the habit has 
been formed as the result of repeatmg our actions, and the 
actions which we now do so easily were once the subject 
of anxious thought As an example of a firmly estabhshed 
habit, we may take wntmg our own scnpt We learned to 
write vnth pam and difficulty, now our hand moves nearly 
as fast as our thoughts, and the mechanical difficulties 
of wntmg have almost ceased to exist If we write m a 
scnpt with which we are not so famihar, e g , Greek, we 
give more thought to our wntmg If we are copymg a 
totally unfamiliar scnpt, such as Sanskrit, all our atten- 
tion IS concentrated on the techmcal difficulties of the 
wntmg, because we have no haUt of wntmg it In com- 
mon speech, however, " habit ” is often used with a wider 
sense We speak of " habits of tidmess and obedience " 
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and also of " habits of thought " These are not really 
habits in the sense given above, and they will be discussed 
later 

Loolong at the matter broadly, we can say that habits 
anse in the service of mstmcts when the conditions are 
sufficiently uniform They are the Ime of development 
opposite to mteUigence Intelhgence was said to be the 
power nf adaptmg our behaviour to new circumstances, 
habits are the crystallized reactions when conditions remain 
constant They thus serve a useful purpose m hfe Where 
no thought is needed, they economize effort and set the 
higher mental processes free for other activity Indeed, 
the performance of a habitual action has a soothing and 
stunulatmg effect It is said that many a man’s best ideas 
occur to him when he is shavmg ! 

In the broader sense of the word also, habits economize 
effort " Habits ” of thought or feehng make us ready to 
respond m the required way without the necessity of think- 
mg the matter out afresh, or imagmg for ourselves the 
p^icular results of action For example, most people, 
who are old enough to remember vividly the last war, have 
a set antipathy to war , and this antipathy is ready to 
flame up without fresh thought or consideration They do 
not need to go through the old arguments about the waste- 
fulness of war or its mconclusiveness , they do not need to 
call up m definite form the pictures of horror or the anguish 
of uncertainty, the word by itself sets off the sentiment 
which all these experiences have left, and the emotional 
reaction follows at once This stabihzmg of emotional 
reaction gives ns our prejudices , it also gives us our 
pnnciples 

Habits of the first class mentioned — ^true habits — are 
generally matters of skiU, either physical or mental, and 
mclude such processes as walkmg, ndmg a bicycle, talkmg 
with a particular accent, repeatmg poetry and doing simple 
arithmetical calculations These are all accomphshments 
which are acquired by repetition, and, when acquired, show 
the charactenstics of true habits m that they demand little 
further thought 

A large part of school work is devoted to forming these 
habits, whether m the classroom or in the playing field, and 
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it IS necessary for the teacher to know something of the laws 
which govern the formation of such habits < ^ 

The simplest way of studymg them expenmentally is to 
learn for oneself some habit such as the following On a 
piece of white card, about 12 mches square, mark a circle 
of dots, thus • • 

then, takmg a pencil or a hat-pm in the 
left hand, and looking for guidance at a 
mirror, not at the hand itself, go round 
touchmg each dot exactly m the middle 
A friend with a second hand to her watch 
— or better still, a racmg stop-watch — 
takes the tune for each attempt If a 
curve of the results is plotted, it will be found to be of 
approximately this shape ^ 

Curve results m groups of five 
A section of the curve showmg vanations m success at 
each attempt Attempts 10-20 
Attempts 60-70 

These curves have been given m some detail because they 
illustrate some important pomts m connection with habit 
formation 

(1) The rate of improvement is not constant improve- 
ment IS much more rapid m the earher stages of learning 
than m the later Fig i shows this In the first ten 
attempts there is an improvement of five seconds , another 
five seconds are gamed m the next twenty attempts, and the 
remammg 40 attempts do not enable a savmg of another 
five seconds to be effected The same fact can be seen from 
the other two figures 

(u) Progress is not constant, especially m the early 
stages All attempts to keep up the standard of achieve- 
ment are msufficient to prevent lapses such as those which 
occurred at trials ii, 19 or 68 

In the earher senes, the results fluctuate between 30 and 
16 seconds , m the later senes the range covered is far less, 
and the worst and the best scores are 14 and 10 seconds 
respectively 

(m) Besides these mdimdual fluctuations, there occur 
1 Curves from -writer’s own expenments 
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fiat places (even in Fig i), when general improvement 
seems to be at an end Between attempts 45 and 60 m 
Fig I, there is little or no improvement, and m Fig 3, 
from 60 to 66, there is a period dunng which the subject 
appeared to "stick” 

These three facts have educational hearings, and to grasp 
them may save the teacher much disappomtment 

(1) When a new habit is bemg acquired, practice is 
extremely valuable, and the returns m improvement are 
high for the amount of time spent on it, but as the pupil 
improves, practice yields less and less improvement m 
proportion to the tune employed 

Consequently there arrives a stage at which practice — as 
practice — ceases to be profitable , where it is far better to 
take the practice incidentally as part of an activity with 
another purpose To take two examples from school work 
When a child is leammg to write it is worth while concen- 
tratmg attention on the wntmg and devotmg penods to 
copymg scnpt, but as wntmg becomes easier, such penods 
do not produce any return proportionate to the time spent 
on them Therefore it is better to let the children get 
mcidental practice in wntmg m composition or other lessons 
The second example concerns a habit which is more mental 
than physical — addition of figures When a class starts to 
learn to add or subtract, practice m these processes is 
necessary, but when a certam skill has been acquired, it is 
better to go on to other rules and to allow the simpler 
processes to perfect themselves at the same time that new 
work IS bemg done Very few of us ever reach our maxi- 
mum efficiency m simple arithmetic The rapid improve- 
ment we make when we have, e g , a set of exammation 
marks to add and to reduce to percentages, shows how much 
might be achieved by constant practice — yet it is not worth 
while for the average person to give this practice 

(n) The variations m efficiency which are such a con- 
spicuous feature of the leammg curve, often cause much 
heart-bummg m school They are recognized on the games 
field, where the player says he is “ off his game ” or " getting 
stale ” , but m the classroom a lapse from a previous success 
IS generally regarded as an outbreak of origmal sm, or a sign 
of that complaint, the bugbear of conscientious teachers, 
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“ slacking ” Of course, it is necessary for a teacher to 
guard against these evils, and to point out to a child his 
failures, but the teacher can bear in mind that such lapses 
are almost certain to occur, and that they should be no 
cause for discouragement 

(u^'The flat places, or plateaux as they are generally 
called, m the learning curve are more senous, from the 
teachers' pomt of view, than the lapses They appear, 
from experimental work, to be almost umversal m leammg, 
and their causation is often obscure But it is well known 
that there is at least one outstandmg cause that wfll always 
produce such a check m improvement, or even a retrograde 
movement — and that is boredom If a child who had 
previously been makmg good progress “ sticks ”, the 
teacher can look for various causes, eg, health, home 
difficulties or diversions, but she must never neglect to ask 
herself if the child is finding sufficient scope and mterest m 
his work This problem is largely one of mcentives For a 
sufficient cause most children can surmount difficulties 
which have long proved unsurmountable , unfortunately, a 
teacher is often not m a position to supply an adequate 
mcentive Most teachers use aU then influence all the tune, 
and when a special spurt is needed they have no extra or 
reserve power to draw upon, and, m consequence, they 
cannot give their pupils the extra fiUip necessary to hit 
them over a difficulty In cases of this kmd it is frequently 
marvellous what effect a change of teacher will produce 
The new stmiulus apphed m a new way or to a fresh spot 
may ]ust make the Mference which is required This is one 
argument m favour of a class of children changmg its 
teacher every year, rather than keepmg the same teacher all 
through its school days as sometimes happens, especially m 
Contmental countnes 

There is one pomt which is not shown by the curves given 
but which is important m this type of leammg, and which 
has already been referred to m the chapter on memory 
Practice is most effective m formmg this type of habit when 
it is spread out fauly thm Short penods of practice should 
be given on successive days rather than longer penods on the 
same day There are various reasons for this, the most 
promment being that short penods do not produce fatigue 
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and boredom and their greater frequency does not allow 
forgettmg to occur in the mtervals ' , 

The aim m teachmg habits of this kmd is to make the 
activity so mechanical that it does not require conscious 
thought for its control It is, therefore, essential to get 
the activity nght from the beginnmg, because, if dnce a 
habit has been wrongly formed, and is then removed ^rom 
the control of mteUigence, the mistakes wiU be perpetuated 
As is well known, a wrong habit can be formed just as easily 
as a nght one, and once wrongly formed it may take months 
of hard work before the defect is remedied Thus if once 
you have formed a habit of saymg “ th ” for " s ”, it is much 
harder to learn to pronounce the sound nghtly after the 
wrong habit is formed, than it would have been to learn it 
correctly at first The same thmg is true of games 
" Learn the nght way at first, start well,” is the advice of 
all expenenced players to begmners 
This fact IS not always clearly realized in schools If 
mistakes are to be avoided m the formation of habits, the 
early stages of habit formation must be watched over very 
carefully and every precaution taken to prevent a child 
from domg the thing wrongly Too often a teacher gives 
a command and discovers afterwards that the class mis- 
understood what was expected of it Or she spends much 
trouble m gettmg the class to form a habit which she later 
requires them to dismiss m favour of another A cunous 
pomt anses m connection with wntmg It is customary 
now m many schools to teach scnpt wnting in the lower 
part of the school and ,msist on its being used , in higher 
classes scnpt is discouraged or forbidden, and a cursive 
hand desired The teaching of scnpt is said to have great 
advantages, especially m that it helps children to learn to 
read If scnpt wntmg be allowed to develop by degrees 
naturally mto a cursive hand, the practice of teaching one 
habit and then changmg to another would be psychologically 
imobjectionable But m some schools any natural tran- 
sition is forbidden until the moment decided upon by the 
head-teacher, when the children are reqinred to drop scnpt 
wnting completely, and adopt a cursive hand The change 
IS so sudden that the wntmg-habit has to be begun again 
almost from the beginning, and much valuable time is 
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wasted, and much, undesirable cntiasm of school methods 
provoked from the more mtelhgent children This is an 
extreme case, but somethmg of the same sort frequently 
happens m anthmetic, when a class is taught one method 
of working a sum, made to practice it until it becomes 
habitdhl, and then is subsequently taught a " short 
method " 

If a teacher decides that any activity is to become 
habitual she should make up her mmd m the begmnmg what 
she wants, and give practice m that particular activity from 
the start 

The second and third types of habit are less easy to dis- 
cuss smce they are not or should not be true habits m the 
sense given above Many of them are sentiments and have 
been discussed m an earher chapter In school many of 
these sentiments are cultivated under the name of “ habits 
We have “ habits ” of neatness, punctuahty, obedience, 
courtesy, but in each case it is a sentiment not a habit which 
is formed The actions which these “ habits ’’ lead to are 
not mvanable but are adjusted to particular circumstances 
On one occasion it may be polite to say " yes ” and on 
another “ no ” It may be neat to stack books in a pile, to 
put shoes in a low, to put your hat on a peg and your stock- 
ings in a bag If these virtues are merely habits they will 
not carry over from one case to another, nor, more important 
stiU, wiU they be proof agamst vicissitudes of fortune 
Habits rapidly break down under excitement or when 
circumstances are greatly changed , that is the reason why 
some of us suffer from stage fnght and forget our part under 
the excitement of facmg the audience, and why fear wiU 
make men do things which they would not do when calm 
The vast disorganization of national hfe, which revolution 
and tyrannies bring, is not solely due to the matenal 
upheaval The habits of the nation crumble away under 
stress of strong feehng and unprecedented circumstances 
Therefore, punctuahty, frugahty, humanity, courtesy, 
which were merely habit, vamsh Men m fear of their hves, 
m circumstances which are strange, lose the habits which 
had previously guided them , only those who possess real 
sentiments are able to retam their code of conduct In the 
realm of morals, then, m so far as we have merely formed 
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habits, otir teaching is a partial failure , a habit is better 
than nothing at aU, but it is less useful than a 'sentiment 

The third type, habits of thought, would be better called 
" methods of thought ", and are due to sentiments and 
native tendencies combined The finished product affords 
the best example of what is meant A man wKo has 
received a training as an engmeer is acutely conscious of the 
importance of accuracy and wiH rage at the incompetence 
of a drawing office which produces plans a tenth of an mch 
wrong This love of accuracy will extend to other branches 
of thought, and such an one prefers to refuse all information 
on a subject rather than give a httle without full and definite 
knowledge The pursuit of other studies, especially htera- 
ture, does not conduce to the same accuracy of thought , in 
fact, a certam extravagance m speculation is actually an 
advantage to a hterary cntic m these days, when all reason- 
able paths have been explored, and all likely hypotheses 
stated This method of thought also tends to spread to the 
desire to make out a good case, and wiU. frequently vanquish 
the desire to be strictly truthful We can see how the 
different elements mentioned above enter into the produc- 
tion of the two types of thought , native endowment 
largely detenmnes the Ime of work adopted , the actual 
pressure of daily work along certam Imes forms a tendency , 
admuation for great men of science, or bold speculators, 
forms a sentiment for the quahties which they obviously 
possessed 

In school we desue to cultivate certam of these methods 
of thought We need to give children a conception of the 
value of accuracy, at least m certam matters, so that when 
they grow up we shall be able to trust them when they teU 
us oui tram goes at 8 15 p m We wish them to learn to 
verify statements or opinions before proceedmg to definite 
action on the basis of them , we wish them to have an 
operative behef m there bemg two sides to a question, and a 
tolerant attitude to the side which their neighbour prefers , 
and we wish them to realize that " absolute truth ” is a very 
shppery and changeable thmg and that they are most un- 
likely to be m possession of it 

The task of the educator is not only to form habits but 
also to break them Many children acquire bad habits m 
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school, such as bitmg their nails, or come to school 
possessed of them, such as a rough manner of speakmg 
The first necessity, of course, is for a person to be aware that 
he has a certam habit Some people go through life with 
an exasperating sniff, or a curate’s giggle, and never know 
that they possess these defects We must, therefore, as a 
first Step, pomt out to children the characteristics that we 
wish tq change It is, however, useless to indicate a fault 
unless we also evoke a desire in the child to amend it This 
may be done by ridicule, but it can seldom be done by 
" naggmg ” It can most often be done by appealing m 
some way to the child’s other desires People not like 
the boy if he sniffs, the girl will spoil the look of her pretty 
hand if she bites her finger-nails , if a child wishes to smg 
m the school concert he must learn to use his voice better, 
and not yeU so as to roughen his notes In other cases a 
habit has grown up under certain conditions and a change in 
circumstances will bnng about a break m the habit 
Where a habit persists long after the conditions which 
caused it have changed, it is probable that some obscure 
satisfaction is gained from the idea with which the habit is 
connected , as, for example, when a man carries on certain 
habits from his days of prospenty mto less fortunate times 
Closely connected with habit is the whole question of 
personal, as opposed to pohtical conservatism Some peo- 
ple are greatly disturbed by any change m their customary 
surroundings If they go to church and fail to secure their 
usual seat, they feel that they have lost half the benefit of 
the service A cook " always has ” followed a certam 
menu, week in, week out, and is horrified at any suggestion 
of vanation , or the careful housewife " makes a pomt " of 
cleanmg the silver on Wednesday, and cannot allow her 
custom to be disturbed for anyone’s convenience 
This conservatism is a comphcated thmg It spnngs 
partly from an identification of oneself with the activity, 
so that one feels a personal shght involved in the suggested 
alteration , partly from a lack of energy to adapt oneself 
to new circumstances Under the old conditions action 
could proceed with the inmimum of thought, under the new 
conditions more thought is required, and to thmk means an 
effort that is felt as uksome This state of personal con- 
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servatism is generally called " getting into a rut ”, and is 
particularly common in later Me when the total'amount of 
energy at the person’s disposal is less than m youth It is 
a type of behaviour very difficult to deal with or remedy, 
smce it IS dependent on tendencies stronger than reason 

FOR DISCUSSION 

1 — Rousseau recommends that we should “ form a habit of forming 

no habits ” — order to avoid becoming the mere slave of 
mechanical action Discuss the dangers of becommg “ a 
creature of habit and suggest how these dangers may be 
avoided 

2 — Shetch the kmd of way in which you would attempt to teach " a 

habit ” of toleration of other’s opmions — if you would teach it 
If not say why you would not do so 

3 — Try to account for the apparently useless habits some people 

develop, e g , of twistmg a waistcoat button when talkmg, of 
playmg with a pencil while lecturing, of scratching the back of 
the head when thinking How would you attempt to break any 
such habit which seemed undesurable ? 

4 — ^Make a hst, for your own edification, of activities which have 

become habitual to you Which do you consider the most 
helpful in economizmg tune and effort ? 

3 — Describe some habits which, when once formed, axe hindered if 
thought IS given to them, e g , the habitual movement m nding 
a bicycle 


BOOKS 

W James Talks to Teachers, Ch vm 
Baglev, Educative Process, Ch vu 

Jack London, Call of the Wild The conflict between habit and 
nature m a dog 
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CHAPTER XIX 
INTELLIGENCE 

The measure of this Umverse 

There is a kind of mental efficiency, compounded of most of 
the elements that have been mentioned, which is commonly 
called intelligence It is a quahty very difficult to define, 
but very easy to recognize It is the power to deal with 
situations as they anse, to learn and to think One can see 
it clearly m a httle child of two, and an expenenced teacher 
mamtams that she is hardly ever wrong in her estimate of a 
child's general mental efficiency It is often measured 
roughly by a person’s success m school examinations, or, 
where there is no certainty of equahty of teaching, by a test 
which is supposed to indicate the general knowledge that a 
person has acquired It is important to assess this intelli- 
gence because it gives some indication of the smtabihty of 
certain people for advanced instruction, or their capacity to 
learn and perform certam types of work 
The theory of the intelligence test illustrates what is 
assumed to be the nature of mtelhgence Of the vanous 
powers of the mind as many as possible are tested Often 
the power tested is only vaguely understood and the test is 
a rough-and-ready one In one famous and widely used 
test the quahties chosen are simple arithmetical calcula- 
tion, knowledge of language, comprehension of statements, 
power to follow directions, to apprehend analogies, and 
good memory 

This is a heterogeneous test and its chief ment is that it is 
wide It shows not what a person can do m one specific 
field, but indicates roughly his abihties m many directions 
If a person has powers of analysis, memory, skill m simple 
arithmetic, quickness, and so on, he is fairly certam to be 
able to do something If, moreover, he has learnt the mean- 
mg of so many words or collected so much general know- 
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ledge he is likely to be able to learn more things m the 
future 

This type of test, on the whole, works well It is de- ' 
fimtely supenor to an ordinary examination as a test for 
children, and when it has been apphed to large numbers of 
adults for a special purpose the results have been good - It 
is worth considering the general theory rather more closely 

It IS the ordmary custom to divide mteUectual powers 
into two kinds general mtelhgence and special abihties 
The latter are quite simple to understand A child is 
" good ” at drawmg, arithmetic or music He has a special 
power m one of these directions and this power can be used 
without mvolving other powers of the same kmd Some 
children seem to have very few powers, others a consider- 
able number, a few have ability m some one direction and a 
complete lack of it in all others In a school or college it is 
qmte mterestmg to pick out the special abihties of the 


Modern 

Classics Languages Music Mathematics Drawing 



children, and if grades 1-5 are given for abihties m different 
subjects it IS possible to make a graph of a person’s abihties 
The above graph would represent a chdd quite good at 
languages, with no musical ear, poor at mathematics and 
really good at drawmg The average child is more con- 
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sistent He generally achieves a fair performance m all 
subjects, though he may be better at some than others 
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Such a child causes his teachers no anxiety They know 
exactly what to expect from him, and his work is consistent 
On the other hand, a child with outstanding abihty m one 
subject, or with a complete inabihty m another, causes 
far more trouble Teachers are always trying to explam 
away Ins anomalous bnlhance or buUy him mto brmging his 
" weak subject ” up to the level of his other work 

Far more dif&cult is the idea of " general mtelhgence ” 
This IS the general efficiency that the test was supposed to 
disclose, and we come back at once to the confused heap of 
powers that are too general in their use or too small to stand 
out as special mtegrated abilities If we make an attempt 
to bring some order mto this heap we can only do so tenta- 
tively 

In the first place there is the charactenstic of general 
mental energy It has been mentioned before It is 
usually closely associated with physical energy and shows 
itself very early To begm with, it is usuaEy apparent as 
physical vigour The small child who possesses it runs, 
jumps and is incessantly active As the child gets older 
the more specific mteUectual elements show themselves, and 
the child demands a succession of stones, toys, and, qmte 
soon, to be taught to read and wnte By three or four such 
a child is tued of the nursery and clamourmg to be sent to 
school If kept at home it gives way to bursts of temper, 
showmg its indignation against a regime that demes it 
adequate opportunities for self-development When it 
goes to school it is attentive, eager and very pleased with 
itself Occasionally there is this vigour without many 
mteUectual gifts Then the child has to be provided with 
occupations or mterests suitable to his abihties Otherwise 
he is hkely to become a " bad boy ”, and generaUy gets him- 
self into the pohce court — ^if for nothmg worse than for 
playmg footbaU m the streets 

The next and perhaps most umversal is the power to 
grasp a situation This involves direct apprehensions, and 
the power to organize the experience that is apprehended 
A very good example was provided by a girl of two Com- 
mg mto the room at breakfast-tune she looked round and 
said, “ Uncle Roland, you haven't got your tie on ” The 
uncle rephed, " No, I know I couldn’t find it I dropped 
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it somewhere See if you can find it ” The child went 
away and came back with the tie 
The same child, when her brothers were wantmg to play 
Punch and Judy, went off to the nursery and came back with 
a doU she thought suitable for the game She even remem- 
bered, m the latter case, to take an adult with her t5_^open 
the nursery door 

This grasp of a situation remains throughout hfe the chief 
character of inteUigence It depends on an organizmg 
power of nund that vanes very much from one individu^ 
to another, but which is present to some extent m all It 
is also connected with memory Certain types of memory — 
especially a parrot-hke power of learning words — exist as a 
special talent and need not be associated with general 
mteihgence But many forms of memory are closely con- 
nected with mteihgence As was said m the chapter on 
memory understandmg of the matenal and the possibihty 
of organmmg it as part of a larger whole are the most im- 
portant aids to memory It is ] ust these quahties which are 
associated with mteihgence Furthermore it was said that 
memory was purposive, and could frequently be trusted to 
provide just the mformation that was needed at the moment 
So here agam organization and memory are connected 
The special gifts of memory, however, play no small part 
m earning a child the reputation for mteihgence Many 
of the school subjects, e g , classics and modem languages, 
parts of history and geography, demand the power to learn 
words A child who can do this easily has a great ad- 
vantage over a child less well eqmpped and m many cases 
the appearance of mteihgence is greatly increased When 
we find a child learnmg poetry with great facihty we regard 
him as mtelhgent In this case there is both the power of 
verbal memory and the power of organization and under- 
standing 

This capacity for ordermg the experience we have is often 
made the central point of mteihgence Spearman ^ gives 
as two of his prmaples of cognition 
" Mentally presenting any two or more characters (sunple 
or complex) tends to evoke immediately a knowing of 
relation between them ” 

^ Nature of Intelligence and Principles of Cognition 
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As an example he would give the learning of two musical 
tones and the apprehension that their relation is a fifth 
And “ The presenting of any character together with any 
relation tends to evoke immediately a knowmg of the 
correlative character e g , if we hear one tone and think 
of -a fifth the second tone suggests itself to our mind 
It hs not possible to beheve that musical appreciation is 
as fundamental as Spearman makes out, it only takes place 
when the Enghsh musical scale has been learned and 
understood It does not hold for a very young child, nor 
would it hold, probably, for a Chmaman educated m thfe 
music of his country The same thmg is true with many of 
the wholes of which we learn to understand the relation- 
ships The particular cases must often be the result of 
learning What we do possess is the power, with expen- 
ence, to apprehend then relationships 
This same central core of intelligence has been descnbed 
in rather different terms but with fundamentally the same 
intention, as a state in which the specific response is modified 
in the hght of the whole situation Suppose an alley be 
constructed with wire netting at the bottom Suppose 
a creature be placed at X and somethmg desirable at A 
If the creature at X be a hen it wiU contmue fluttenng 


Netting 

A 


Wall 

X 


Shed 


at the wire trying to get at A If the creature is a dog 
it will make one or two efforts to pass the wire and, having 
failed, run round the shed A child of 3 or 4 years looks 
about it and, understanding the position, goes round the 
shed at once Here as in the other cases tho important thing 
is the power to understand the whole situation and to adapt 
behaviour to the situation as understood The same power 
can naturally be earned on mto the mteUectual sphere 
The relationship between this general mtelhgence and the 
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special abilities is that, on the whole, the greater the general 
intelligence the brighter will the specid abilities appear 
Even very bnlhant special gifts in one direction be 
httle use without general mteUigence, and general intelli- 
gence will often enable a person to do well in a subject for 
which he has only moderate special gifts * • 

From the point of view of general success there are Sther 
characteristics of importance besides inteUigence One is 
steadiness of purpose and persistence People again differ 
very much in their possession of this quahty It shows 
itself in children mainly by the control of the attention 
The abler child, as Mme Montesson has remarked, plays 
longer with any occupation he takes, is quieter and more 
absorbed The noisy, chattermg, volatile child has prob- 
ably less abihty than his more absorbed neighbour In 
adult hfe the quahty is still important The attention in 
all normal adults is far more stable than in children, but 
persistence, the power of sustained effort and the abihty to 
endure disappomtment are valuable quahties 
There is also a quahty that has a high value m hfe that is 
not touched by any of the ordinary mteUigence tests , and that 
IS mventiveness When the situation has been understood, 
then ideas should be ready to solve any problem that may 
anse This has been discussed m the chapter on Thought, 
but its importance as part of mteUigence cannot be over- 
stressed Every person who is m a position where problems 
cannot be settled by the apphcation of routine solutions 
needs it The executive who has a set of regulations to 
apply needs to understand the problem, but he does not 
need to do any invention He looks up section u sub- 
section IV, decides that his case is covered by that rule, and 
acts accordmgly The position of the advertisement copy- 
writer, the special feature editor of a newspaper, or an 
author is totaUy different Even a gardener wondermg 
how to dispose of slugs and snails and having considered the 
apparent mdestructibihty of the creatures, may be driven 
to devise some new form of destruction The mventive man 
is one of society’s greatest assets, though, of course, like 
all good thmgs, he can at times appear a curse , and the 
inventive child undoubtedly has a difficult side that those 
less gifted do not show 
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FOR DISCUSSION 

, I — ^Test your class ivitli one of the standardized group tests, e g 
Otis tests and compare the IQs thus attainted ivith your 
own estimates of the children’s ability and the results of examma- 
tions 

2 — Describe the signs of mteUigence in a small child that you 

' kiihw well 

3 — Cfinsider the relation between special ability and general 
intelligence in the case of e g Latin and Music 
4 — Is {here a unitary musical abihty ? or is this abdity itself 
composed of a number of small powers ? Apply the same 
type of analysis to other " abilities ” 

3 — Compare the ordinary type of Examination with the Intelhgencd 

test 
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PART III 


THE CONDUCT OF MIND 


CHAPTER XX 
MORAL TRAINING 

" Think of the gulf 'twixt them and me ” 

In the two earlier sections of this book we have sketched two 
aspects of mental hfe The first section, which dealt with 
instincts and emotions, gave in outhne the mam unpulses 
which govern the hfe of man, and which suggest the ends 
towards which he is impelled , the second discussed what 
may be called the intellectual tools which are used in the 
pursuit of these ends Memory, imagery, thought, may all 
be used for their own sakes and be, in themselves, sources of 
pleasure , but their fundamental purpose is the assistance 
they give m attaimng the aims which are set by the m- 
stmcts If man were a sohtary animal we might end the 
descnption of the mmd here, but he is not He hves m a 
society and in particular relations with that society, and is, 
therefore, obhged to modify his natural tendencies and 
desires to smt the convemences of his neighbours To take 
a very obvious mstance It is natural for a hungry child 
when sittmg at table to clamour to be fed, or to snatch at the 
most attractive portions In a well-conducted family he 
rapidly learns to wait his turn, or if he helps himself, to take 
only a fair share of what is provided In the earher 
chapters on mstmcts, particularly m that which dealt with 
pugnacity, many of the modifications due to social pressure 
were discussed These modifications extend through every 
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department of life Almost all we do we should do dif- 
ferently if we had received no trainmg or a different one 

The process of teaching a child to adjust himself to society 
IS the fundamental work of education All the book leam- 
mg that we expect a child to acquire is a part of this adjust- 
ment Our present-day civilization pre-supposes some 
knowledge of what books contain, since to hve successfully 
we must have some conception of the remote in space and 
tune At other times, when conditions were different, 
inabihty to read or wnte did not prevent success The 
lUiterate Charlemagne became a great and successful ruler 

This trainmg m social adjustment is spoken of m various 
ways Sometimes the more external side is emphasized, 
and we say that a child is " taught manners ” , sometimes 
the mental side is emphasized, when the process is called 
" moral trammg or a " training m character ” Both 
points of view are perhaps combmed in the famous motto, 
“ Manners makethman ", where “ manners ” must be inter- 
preted not merely as the outward form of courtesy, but as the 
inner culture and goodwill from which true manners spnng ^ 

If we are to take our place m society we must not only 
control and modify our impulses so as to bnng them mto 
harmony with the needs of society, we must also work, and 
work m a way which is not possible or desirable, except in a 
community Social hfe brmgs with it division of labour, 
and m consequence demands from us close attention to a 
single type of work This increases efficiency, but it im- 
poses a much greater stram on the worker than does the 
more vaned life which mvolves different types of occupation 
The farmer lives a more natural hfe than the city clerk and 
has more vaned work which puts less mental strain on him 
In consequence, nervous disorders are less common among 
farmers than m other classes of the community — ^though 
greater abundance of fresh air may not be without its 
mfluence m this case 

The second aspect, therefore, of the mdividual adjust- 
ment, which we have to make to society, is to learn to do 
with the mmiTmim of stram the work which the commumty 
thrusts upon us If we are to do the best work for society 
we must study our own powers and capabihties, and it is 
* Cf Spenser’s Faene Queene, Bk vj 
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not slackness to take those precautions which are necessary 
for secunng our maximum efficiency The second part of 
this section will consequently deal with a few questions of 
mental hygiene 

Before we begin to discuss the means of moral training it 
would be well to say a httle about the aim we have m view, 
and the particularly complex problem that faces the teaCher 
m the elementary school to-day 

We wish to bring a child mto harmony with the society 
m which he hves, or, at least, mto harmony with the best 
part of that society, and, in consequence, the aim of train- 
mg changes from age to age, and is diherent m different 
countnes at the same tune For example, an Enghsh girl 
of the professional class grows up expectmg to earn her own 
hvmg and must acquire habits of work and independence 
which will fit her to be a teacher or a doctor, or to take up 
any of the other professions open to her She contemplates 
marriage as a 50 per cent chance and, though she may 
desire it, does not allow it to occupy her thoughts too much, 
lest, if she tad to marry, she may suffer too acutely from 
disappomtment A Japanese girl on the other hand, 
except m rare cases, is not expected to fend for herself, she 
looks forward to a life of dependence and devoted service as 
a daughter or wife, and cidtivates those arts of charm and 
submission which are necessary to one in such a state 
Her accomphshments, her virtues, and her vices are conse- 
quently different from those of the contemporary Enghsh 
woman The Enghsh girl of a hundred years ago was m 
much the same position as the Japanese girl of to-day, and 
the training she received was more hke that of the Japanese 
than hke that of the modern Enghsh woman 

The general history of morals shows changes of the same 
sort In a slave-owning nation the moral code of the upper 
classes is essentially aristocratic Greek ethic is a good 
example of this Not only are the virtues which it discusses 
those of a cultured mhng class, but it naturally shows a 
strong inteUectuahst tendency, smce the ideal person it 
wishes to fashion is always possessed of a certain level of 
mteUectual attainments While other rehgions stress faith 
and authonty — as agam is natural when they are thmkmg 
of uneducated people — Greek ethic emphasizes the wfel- 
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lectml effort of the mdividtial to discover the nght course of 
^ action The climax of this type of ethic is contained in 
Anstotle’s famous description of the " Magnanimous Man ” 

" The high-minded man is he who bemg really worthy of 
great things holds himself worthy of them — ^for high- 
imndadness involves greatness of scale, ]ust as true beauty 
requires a large frame There is some object which ought 
most especially to occupy him We hold that to be the 
greatest of aU goods which we attribute to the gods, and 
which is the chief aim of all great men and the recognized 
reward for the noblest exploits, and to this definition honour 
answers When he meets with honour, and that from up- 
right men, he will take pleasure m it, although his pleasure 
wfil not be excessive, masmuch as he has obtained at the 
outside only what he merits if not perhaps less — for, for 
perfect virtue, adequate honour cannot be found But 
honour given by the common herd he wiU hold m utter 
contempt, for it wiU be no measure of his deserts 
" The high-mmded man justly despises his neighbours, 
for his estimate is always nght The high-mmded man is 
not fond of shght danger , nor does he court danger as a 
whole, since there are few things which he holds in esteem , 
but a great danger he will encounter and upon such an 
occasion is unspanng of his hfe, smce he holds even life on 
certain terms to be dishonour He also loves to confer a 
favour, but feels shame at receiving one , for the former 
argues supenonty, the latter infenonty And so he hears 
with pleasure of the favours he has conferred, but of those 
which he has received with dislike Towards those m high 
position and prospenty he bears himself with pnde, but 
towards ordmary men with moderation , for m the former 
case It IS difficult to show supenonty and to do so is a lordly 
matter , whereas in the latter case it is easy — and to be 
haughty among the great is no proof of bad breeding, but 
haughtiness among the lowly is as base-born a thmg as it is 
to make tnal of great strength upon the weak He regards 
truth rather than report, and in both speech and action he 
is open , for he speaks boldly from contempt of others 
Neither is he given to wonder, for there is nothmg that he 
holds great Nor does he bear malice, for high-mmdedness 
does not show itself by long memory of past events, but 
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rather hy entire neglect of such things About the neces- 
saries of hfe, or about trifles of any sort, he is the last of all 
men to make complaints or requests , for to do so argues 
over-zeal m such matters The high-mmded man, more- 
over, ought to move slowly, and his voice ought to be deep 
and his utterances deliberate , for he who busies htmself 
about a few things wiH not be given to haste, nor will he, 
who thmks nothmg great, be of shnll, quick speech , for a 
high-pitched voice and a hasty step come from these 
reasons ” ^ 

This ideal has always roused the fury of Christian com- 
mentators, and well it may, for nothmg could be farther 
from the spmt of the Beatitudes or the Pauhne ideal of 
" Chanty ” — ^But Chnstianity had a different origin and 
was intended for a class of society different m aU respects 
from that for which Anstotle wrote Takmg its rise in a 
subject nation, Chnstiamty spread among the slaves of the 
empire and from them penetrated to their masters It 
embodied m its earher form morals which belonged as 
essentially to the lower classes as Aristotle’s Magnanimous 
Man did to the upper Anstotle could never have under- 
stood the way in which Chnstian legend loves to dwell on 
shepherds watching their sheep, nor shared the emotion 
expressed in Mary Colendge’s poem — 

Mother of God 1 no lady thou , 

Common woman of common earth 
Our Lady, ladies call thee now , 

But Christ was never of gentle birth, 

A common man of common earth 

Never a lady did he choose. 

Only a maiden of low degree, 

So humble she might not refuse 
The carpenter of Galilee 
A daughter of the people she 

And stiU for men to come she sings. 

Nor shall her singmg pass away 
" He hath filled the hungry with good things ” — 

Oh, hsten, lords and ladies gay I — 

" And the nch he hath sent empty away " 


^ Ansioth’s Ethtcs, Bk rv , Tr Wilhams, p 95, s 99 For a far 
nobler ideal, one which would be almost universally acceptable, see 
Plato’s Character of the Philosopher Rep Bk vi , 485 
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A large proportion of the avowed and earnest Christians 
^ never mahe any attempt to observe a large part of Christian 
morahty Such men as Gordon did not turn the other 
cheek, or practise meelcness, or seek peace ! The Church 
militant has wisely adopted a large part of the ethic of the 
fightihg man, and this ethic is the same, no matter whose 
battles are fought To find this warrior morahty m its 
purest form one must perhaps turn to Japan There (in a 
country which has, to a large extent, officially adopted the 
pacific rehgion of Buddlia) we find militarism and its accom,- 
panymg virtues highly developed The legends of the 
Daimios and their fellows abound with mstances of great 
physical courage and endurance of pam, faithfulness to 
death, and valour and resource m war The position of 
women is not high, as it rarely is m a country and age where 
warhke virtues are supreme, and attention is centred m the 
men To this day the Japanese mamtam the tradition of a 
comparative contempt for hfe, and consequently suicide is 
frequently a virtue ^ 

A totally different morahty agam is that of business 
The classical exponent of these views is probably Smiles, 
and m his wntmg emphasis is laid chiefly on such virtues as 
industry, thnft and commercial honesty (to be distmgmshed 
from the rough, generous fair deahng of wamors or prmces) 
A few quotations from his most famous book wiU, by their 
omissions no less than their emphasis, show his point of 
view The date of this work is 1859 

Individual effort, not forms of government, determines 
national welfare Indeed “ it is every day becommg more 
clearly understood that the function of government is 
negative and restnctive, rather than positive and active, 
bemg resolvable principally mto protection — ^protection of 
hfe, hberty and property ” — on the other hand " Bntish 
biography is studded over with lUustnous examples of the 
power of self-help, of patient purpose, resolute working, and 
steadfast integnty, issumg m the formation of truly noble 
and manly characters ” Men of all ranks have shown these 
powers and " have acquired prosperity by close mdustry, 
by constant work, and by keeping ever m view the great 


Cf especially the institution of Hara-kiri 
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pnnciple of domg to others as you would be done by ” 
Eminent pohticians have had the same power, and so have 
writers, and "success in these hnes of action, as m all 
others, can only be achieved through mdustry, practice 
and study ”, and in short " the conditions necessary to 
secure success are not at all extraordmaxy They mSy, for 
the most part, be summed up m these two — common sense 
and perseverance ” ^ This ethic of industry is a product of 
mdustriahsm and its virtues are totally alien to Greek and 
early Chnstian writers, as also is the other cardinal virtue of 
the bourgeoisie, respectabihty In hardly any century tiH 
the 19th IS it possible to think of men or women being 
praised for such a quahty, and its embodiment, Mrs 
Grundy, first saw the hght in a play of 1798 

As new virtues have grown up so some old ones have 
fallen mto desuetude Hospitality is no longer a cardinal 
vuTue and a modem god would no longer travel round, as 
Odin and Zeus once did, testing it by unexpected visitations, 
Generosity to beggars would hardly be made the subject of 
an Enghsh morality play as it is of a Tibetan , ^ nor do 
modern samts hck the sores of the poor or become the ferry- 
men of dangerous rivers 

In England to-day there is a cunous mixture of morahties, 
and the schools, mstead of educating a special class, as they 
have always done previously, are attemptmg to educate the 
nation as a whole We have the mordity of a governing 
class which is represented largely by the " pubhc school 
tradition ” Here the virtues of loyalty, courage, imtiative 
and wilhngness to accept responsibihty and leadership are 
fostered On the other hand a large section of the com- 
munity has a busmess morahty, and expects its employees 
to show the virtues of meekness and mdustry which fit their 
station 

The task for the pubhc schools is fairly easy They are 
mamly concerned with the governors , the secondary 

1 Smiles, Self-help Notice the emphasis on the reward to virtue — 
prosperity — especially m material things " To succeed ” is every- 
thing I It IS mteresting to note that Smiles was a clerk in what is 
now the Southern Railway, and wrote his earher books m office hours 
They brought him money, and he retired to praise the virtues of an 
assiduity which he had not him self shown 

® Thnmecundan Three Tibetan plays Bacot and Wolf 
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schools, in the main, possess the busmess ideals, and hard 
work and efficiency are their watchwords ^ In the past 
elementary schools, too, knew their place, and produced 
docde boys and girls with ]ust sirEcient skill m their three 
R’s to make them piofitable employees Now the position 
in' the elementary schools is different The chddren who 
pass but of them may be Prime Mmisters, M P ’s, chairmen 
of County Councils, directors of busmess houses, Umversity 
professors, or pit hands Which morality should the 
elementary schools teach, and for what type of life should 
they try to fit their children ? 

The tendency is for the pubhc school ideal to spread down- 
wards It has been adopted to a considerable extent by the 
secondary schools, and is begmmng to spread to the 
elementary schools Such games as football and hockey 
have become commoner m these schools and are used for the 
same purpose as m other schools, to improve the physique 
of the childien and to teach them a certain amount of 
physical courage, team work, and mdividual responsibihty 
The prefect system is being introduced, and an attempt is 
being made to teach mdependence and the art of wise 
government of others 

This change m the tone of the morahty taught m the 
elementary schools does not pass without comment , and 
the busmess world, supported by certam sections of the 
daily press, clamours that our schools are giving the wrong 
sort of traimng, and that either we teach too much and, 
therefore, unfit the children for manual labour, or that we 
teach too httle and, therefore, the schools aie ineffective 
and should receive less public money Teachers cannot 
Ignore these complaints, but it is necessary to understand 
what hes behind them before they can be fairly answered 
If m the elementary schools we fit the child for a higher 
standard of hvmg than he previously knew, the child who 
leaves the elementary school to take up work m the lower 
ranks of industry will demand m time better conditions in 
his emplo3mient Knowing the ] oy of weU-occupied leisure, 
he wiU demand more leisure and more money to satisfy his 
needs, and longer hohdays foi travel Whether or not this 
1 For the product of these schools some 20 years ago cf H G 
Wells. The Microscope Slip 
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IS desirable is a question which each teacher must decide 
for himself, but the whole basis of teaching will te affected 
by the answer that is given * 

Leaving each teacher to choose his own aim m teaching, 
we can say that “ the trammg of character ” is one way 
of descnbing this aspect of moral education The t5/^e of 
character armed at wiU, of course, depend on the mm of 
education, but whatever the type, many of the means to its 
g.chievement wiU be the same The fundamental question 
IS, what IS " chaiacter ” and to what extent can it be 
“ trained *’ ? 

We use the word, " character ”, readily enough, but the 
thmg which it signifies is difficult to descnbe or define 
By character we generally mean a composite thmg due 
partly to native endowment, partly to trammg It has 
been defined as *' a system of directed conative tendencies ” ^ 
Each word m this definition is important The conative 
tendencies are mstmcts which are part of our innate endow- 
ment, their direction is determined partly mnately, partly 
by social trammg The organization of these tendencies 
mto a system is largely the result of trammg working on 
tendencies of relatively different strength 
Of the mnate elements which produce differences m 
character, the first is a difference m the total disposable 
mental energy Some people, from their earhest childhood, 
desire vigorously and exert themselves energetically to 
attam their desires, others are unstable or apathetic This 
quality of energy is to some extent connected with physical 
health A person in good health has more mental energy to 
dispose of than one m poor health, but if great vigour of mmd 
IS given by nature, ill health very often fails to subdue it ® 
The second innate cause for vanations m character is the 
difierence m the relative strength of the mstmcts If some 
mstmcts are relatively strong they will colour the whole 
character m one way, while a preponderance of others wiU 
colour it m another For example, the parental mstmct, 
on the whole, leads to acts of gentleness and pity , though, 

^ MacDougah Outhne of Psychology, p 417 
* Many of our great -writers have been physical wealdings, e g , 
Keats, Pope, R L Stevenson 
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when its object is attacked, it may lead to rage Yet this 
rage is altruistic in its aim and different from that which 
^ sprmgs from wounded pride or from other egocentric in- 
stincts A man in whom the impulse to hght is pre- 
dormnant will find a casus belli anywhere and will fight 
indisofirmnately for a good cause or for none ^ Self- 
assertion will dnve a man to struggle foi place and power, 
and wih render him susceptible to slights to lus dignity, and 
overbearing to his inferiors 

No hard and fast distinction of types can, of course, be 
made purely on the basis of some predoramant mstinct, 
because aU other mstmcts enter into combination with and 
modify the dommant one A combination of parental 
tenderness with instmctive self-assertiveness may give the 
t3rpe described by Bernard Shaw in Getting Married 
“ Yes, my wife was a good mother , such a good mother 
that all her children ran away from home ”, or the self- 
nghteous person commemorated m the epitaph " She had 
all the virtues— and her fnends knew it ” 

The differences introduced by trammg are at least as 
important as those due to nature These he mainly m the 
direction which education gives to the instincts, and have 
been discussed earher under the heading of sentiment 
From the pomt of view of society it makes all the difference 
whether a man loves justice or horse-racing, whether he 
devotes his self-assertion to the field of pubhc service, or to 
bemg an arch-swindler Certam sentiments and certain 
innate tendencies are more or less mcompatible — for 
example, the parental mstmct if strongly developed would 
generally prevent a man from lovmg cruelty , on the other 
hand a certain incongruity of sentiments is possible 
When the enterpnsmg burglar’s, not a-burglmg, 

When the cut-throat isn’t occupied in crime, 

He loves to hear the httle brook a gurglmg. 

And haten to the merry village ohim? 

When the coster’s finished jumping on his mother 
He loves to lie a-baskmg in the sun 
Oh, take one consideration with another 1 
A pohceman's lot is not a happy one I * 


1 Consider for example the alleged love of an Irishman for a fight, 
Is this a private row ? ” says Pat, “ or can anybody join m ? ’ 
“ Pirates of Penzance, Gilbert 
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It IS in the direction of moulding sentiments that the bulk 
of the teacher’s work m moral trammg is done He chooses 
out those virtues which he wishes his pupils to acquire and'" 
sets to work to build up sentiments for these in the way 
that has been descnbed 

Unfortunately the teacher is geneially less influentiaLin 
forming a child’s character than the home environment A 
child may believe what a teacher teUs him, but he sees a 
pattern of life daily enacted before his eyes in the home 
From his home environment he forms ideas of how people 
hve, the nght attitude of one member of the family to 
another, the relations of the family to the world outside 
If the child belongs to a family where there is mutual love 
and forbearance, where the parents pay then debts, do them 
work and maintain pleasant relations with their neighbours, 
he is receivmg a good moral trammg and is hlcely to show 
these virtues m his own hfe If he grows up among 
criminals or semi-cnmmals and learns to regard ^ honest 
men as " mugs ” and ordinary work as a want of a good 
mtellect, it wA be very difficult to alter these ideas Once a 
child has formed his outlook on hfe he wiU have to suffer 
extreme vicissitudes before he will change it Occasionally 
reformed criminals recount their life expenence and we 
can see that a change of ideas is necessary before a change 
of hfe can take place, and usually this change is produced 
by a conviction that their ideas have failed This con- 
viction only anses when their actiiuties have produced 
extremely unpleasant consequences, and it is here, if any- 
where, that punishment finds its justification 

The parent or teacher has the task of giving a child its 
prmciples or prejudices A child, on the whole, beheves what 
it IS told, especially if example and precept agree If a 
child is consistently brought up to believe that such and 
such a course of action is right he will follow it, and these 
famihes acquire a tradition There are families in all ranks 
of life m which the tradition of pubhc service is strong, 
whether the service is done as check-weighman m a coUiery 
village, local J P , or Cabmet Mmister There are others 
in which all tiie members pamt or play a musical instru- 
ment This training of character is one of the most 
important sides of home hfe 
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The organization of the whole character is riot likely to 
take place within a child's school-days As we grow oldei 
^ one set of sentiments acquires a dominant place ui our lives 
and all the others fall into subsidiary positions around this 
MacDougall claims that only the self-regarding sentiment 
can hnng about such an organization, but this does not 
seem stnctly true In some cases the dominating sentiment 
m a gian's hfe is his scientific work, based perhaps on the 
mstmct of curiosity It is certain that the self-regarding 
sentiment becomes attached to any other sentiment that is 
dommant, so that we feel that we are reahzmg ourselves, 
and tnumphing or failmg through our work, but this does 
not mean that the self-regarding sentiment is the sole 
organizing force The merit of a character, of comse, 
depends on its dominant sentiment The miser, dominated 
by his love of money and fear of insecunty, is socially 
undesirable, while the man whose guiding pnnciple is a love 
of humanity may confer great benefit on the community 
The methods by which this adaptation of the individual 
to the environment is achieved, may be grouped together 
under the word “ disciphne " , which has, therefore, a wide 
sense It suggests both positive and negative values It is 
positive, m that it attempts to form sentiments and 
sublimate mstmcts , negative m so far as its aim is to 
repress certam manifestations of mstmcts which are socially 
undesirable Unfortunately the positive side of disciphne 
has too often been forgotten, and the negative side been 
thought of mamly m connection with pumshment It is a 
sad fact that it is almost impossible to tram up a child " in 
the way it should go " without some resort to deterrents, 
and the simplest and most obvious of these is fear, caused by 
physical pain The result is that such proverbs as " Spare 
the rod and spoil the child ”, represent only too well the 
popular thought and practice of a short time ago The 
unsatisfactonness of fear as a means of controUing action 
has been discussed before The modem educator is 
gradually leammg to use other methods 
The whole question of punishments is an interestmg one 
To claim the nght to punish imphes a claim of superiority 
and right of junsdiction agreed upon by a number of the 
commumty But these claims are not always conceded by 
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the Victim A teacher may punish a child committed to his 
charge, but if he attempted to punish a colleague, he would 
run the risk of being sued for assault In consequence the 
proud are apt to resist the claim of anyone to “ punish ” 
them , and the idea of even divine " punishment ” rouses 
the anger of many It is a different matter when un- 
pleasant consequences follow an act, not as the result of 
" punishment ”, but as the " law of nature ” Then there 
is no second personahty involved and the pnde of the sufferer 
IS not hurt If a boy is caned by a teacher he may resent 
the punishment extremely , if when chmbmg a tree he shps 
and falls, suffering thereby a much greater hurt than when 
he was caned, he ]ust takes it as mevitable, picks himself up, 
and goes home to get his cuts washed In the same way, 
if we do something which makes a friend angry, and in his 
anger he refuses to have anything more to do with us, and 
leaves our letters unanswered, we are sorry and make 
propitiatory offermgs tiU his temper improves , but if, 
instead of givmg way to nature, he remarks in a supenor 
fashion that to puntsh us he will not write for so long, we 
probably decide that his attitude is intolerable and break 
off the friendship ourselves 

The attempt, therefore, to represent natural results as a 
punishment, especially as a divme punishment for our sms, 
IS a mistake Nurses are fond of this attempt, so are those 
who oppose certam medical reforms, maintaining that 
disease is a punishment for “ sm ” On the contrary, the 
aim should be to make humanly mstituted punishments, 
where these are necessary, appear as like the natural conse- 
quences of an undesirable act as possible If the retnbution 
is always the same, if it is no respecter of persons, the feehng 
of personal tyranny is i educed and hence the resentment 
felt by the victim is less It is impossible always to allow 
the child to learn by the stnctly natural consequences of his 
acts , they are sometimes too senous, and the connection 
between the act and its result is too obscure, but nothing 
can replace expenence as a teacher With older children, 
at least, the reasons for the law can be explamed, and the 
regulation be shown to depend on nature, not on caprice 

In schools the negative side of disaphne is bound to bulk 
largely School education is an essentially unnatural 
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thing, and makes demands on the children which are com- 
pletely at vanance with their innate tendencies For a 
human child, as for a latten, a hfe of movement and ex- 
ploration IS natural He needs to exercise his limbs , to 
acquire knowledge of objects by touchmg and pullmg A 
sinaj child running about a room, asking endless questions, 
is very hlce a kitten clambering over the chairs and creeping 
behmd. book-shelves A kitten of about seven weeks old 
keeps his attention fixed on an occupation for about a 
mmute, frequently less, the human child of five years oi so 
IS capable of longer periods of attention, but it, too, needs 
frequent change of occupation We take these children, 
shut them up m buildings frequently stuffy and ugly to the 
last degree, place them in hard and uncomfortable desks, 
and ask them to remain still for long penods, while they 
give their attention to subjects which are in themselves of 
no natural interest If the unfortunate pupils shuffle their 
feet, nudge their companions, talk or do any of the hundreds 
of thing s natural under the circumstances — ^they are called 
to order, because they are mterrupting the lesson Disci- 
phne under such circumstances must be largely negative 
When one mtroduces more natural forms of work, when 
children are allowed to move about, to work in groups, to do 
things with their hands, or even when they are given more 
attractive books to read, half the burden of disciphne dis- 
appears , and the teacher can revert to his proper function, 
and cease to have to practice that of a dnU sergeant as well 
Negative discipline, imposed from without, and maintamed 
by punishment, can never be more than a means to an end 
The aim of the educator should be to dispense with this type 
as soon as possible 

In a state, there is always the repressive law to restrain 
those who have failed to form sentiments which are neces- 
sary for the good of society, but the majority of us keep 
quite clear of cnmmal acts , we rarely even wish to do the 
thmgs which the law forbids We shrink from murder and 
despise theft The educator’s aim throughout should be to 
make his pupils want to do what is right and to be tmwilhng 
to do what IS wrong, i e "To feel pleasure and pain in 
the nght thmgs ’’ Repressive disciphne can never be any- 
thing but the first step in this direction It may possibly 
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make the child unwilhng to do wrong— it can hardly make 
him anxious to do what is right 
There is a curious superstition abroad, even to-day, a * 
legacy from Puritan morals — that the nght, or duty, must 
be unpleasant It is the primrose path, the broad easy 
highway, which leads to the everlastmg bonfire, while, the 
path to Heaven is set with stones and briars — “ a strait and 
narrow way ’’ A httle dialogue, once overheard, lEustrates 
this point to perfection The speakers were two women, 
both teachers, one some ten years younger than the other 

Young Woman " I’ve just been playing golf I always feel 
virtuous wlien I have done that ” 

Oldey Woman " But you enjoy it, don’t you ? ” 

YW " Yes " 

0 W " Then how can you feel virtuous ? " 

The two standpoints were poles asunder The feehng of 
virtue sprang from the conviction that exercise m the open 
air IS good for the health and temper, and is, therefore, 
desirable , the older woman considered that, if one was 
enjoymg oneself, there could be no virtue m the action 
(though, of course, there need be no vice) We can 
contrast with this attitude the doctnne contained m the 
Fiddler of Dooney ^ 

For the good are always the merry, 

Save by an evil chance. 

And the merry love the fiddle. 

And the merry love to dance 

And when the folk there * spy me. 

They will all come up to me, 

With " Here is the Fiddler of Dooney I ” 

And dance like a wave of the sea 

The latter attitude is the one which is most beneficial m 
education How can we expect children to want to be good 
if virtue IS always in mourning, flagellating herself with a 
whip of thorns ^ 

The same morahty has left us another legacy closely 
connected with the previous one i e , the aim of mor^ 
trainmg is a strong wiU, able to resist temptation, not a 
character so weU adapted to its position that it does not feel 
By W B Yeats a Heaven 
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temptation To take a concrete example, it is contended 
that it IS better to have a craving for strong drink and to 
’^resist it, than to feel no desire for alcohol In fact, that it is 
better to he m a state of strain and distraction than to 
pursue a virtuous hfe, free from disturbances Aristotle 
said that the sign of a formed moial habit was that the 
agent took pleasure m domg the thmgs that were right, and 
that the man temperate by formed habit was superior to the 
man who was always struggling against temptations A 
truly “ good act ” is one which proceeds from a good 
character, without, therefore, any sense of conflict In this 
he was nght, but it has needed ^ the psychological science 
of modern times to convmce the devotees of siSfering that 
it IS so 

If we cannot learn to wish to do right always, the restrain- 
mg force, to be satisfactory, must come fiom ourselves, not 
be thrust on us from without Discipline must become self- 
disciplme This again, is only possible on the basis of 
formed sentiment, we must learn to love the virtues and 
hate the vices before we can criticize ourselves, or keep 
ourselves in the paths of virtue 


FOR DISCUSSION 

I — Sketch the mam differences of method between education m a 
book-usmg commumty and in one which does not use books 
Which modern methods are a reversion to an earlier t3rpe of 
teachmg ? 

3 — Sketch roughly and briefly the ways in which education has 
attempted to adapt children to the different types of morahty 
current m Europe since the days of Theimstocles (At least 
Greek Roman, Mediieval, landlord, and industnal eras should 
be touched on ) 

3 — Give the chief dates m the history of elementary education, and 

mdicate what important political events they closely follow 
Show the connection between these events and the development 
of popular education 

4 — ^Make out a case to prove that the man who feels and resists 

temptations is better than the man who does not feel them 

5 — ^What do you thmk of the principle that you should never strike 

a child in anger ? 

6 — Study the different methods adopted in schools for securing the 

co-operation of the children themselves in the work of discipline 

7 — Most rehgious communities see in discipline a training for the 

soul Try to explain and discuss this point of view 
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8 — ^What are the aims of mihtary as distinct from educational 

diECiplme ? Should mihtary disciphne have a placB m educa- 
tion ? 

9 — ^Why do people maintam that experience of life is the best'^ 

disciphne ? 

10 — In what ways — ^m work and play — can you allow children m 

school to learn from their own mistakes ? r 

11 — In what senses is it true that " Virtue is its own reward ” ? 

BOOKS 
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CHAPTER XXI 

DISORDERS OF ADJUSTMENT 

" 'Twere good she were spoken with, for she may strew dangerous 
conjectures an ill-breeding minds ” 

If the process of directing instinctive tendencies into socially 
useful channels is successful, it produces a normal person 
who IS free from those peculiarities of character which 
might render him unfit for ordinary hfe , but too often the 
process is not completely successful, and in one way or 
another failures of adjustment manifest themselves There 
are amongst us aU manner of peculiar people, many of 
whose peculianties spring from mal-adapted instinctive 
tendencies There is the woman — anathema to health 
visitors — who keeps an army of cats in one room , there are 
the victims of sick-headaches whom the doctor pronounces 
to be suffenng from nerves , there is the stammerei , and 
there is the misogynist who lives by himself in the subuibs 
and will not allow even a charwoman to enter his house 
These all represent failures of adaptation to the ordinary 
conditions of hfe In some cases this mal-adjustment is 
even more serious and the conditions known as neuras- 
thema, hysteria, or " shell-shock ” develop 

In the past, vanous fates have befallen these ill-adapted 
people For many centuries a strange old woman was in 
danger of being burned as a witch, ^ a man who saw visions 
might be regarded as a samt or as a servant of the devil , ® 
those whose condition was more senous might be put into a 
madhouse,® or told that they had the “ vapours ” or some 
other " genteel disease ”, according to their station m hfe 

^ V , for example, The Witch of Edmonton, by Dekker 
® e g , Malvoho in Twelfth N%ght “eg, Faustns 
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The modern science of psycho-analysis is an attempt to do 
for these people what education and their own efforts have 
failed to accomphsh <» 

There are certam prmciples which underhe the practice of 
psycho-analysis and are of general importance 

(i) That instincts aie permanent — It has been contended 
by WiUiam James that many instincts are not permanent 
He even gives it as a definite law that " many instmcts npen 
at a certain age and then fade away ” This is probably 
true of many that he enumerates, such as sucking,^ or that 
insatiate cunosity common to aU active young animals 
which leads them to mvestigate every object m their 
environment , but it is not true of the more important 
mstincts If a child with a strong tendency to dominate 
fails to achieve lus aim, this instinct does not die — it may, 
on the contrary, grow stronger and find outlets m some new 
way The sex instinct, when repressed, sometimes deter- 
mines a morbid interest in, and horror of sex matters 
(u) lhai memories can be repressed — A memory or an 
impulse is said to be repressed when it is pushed out of the 
normal thoughts of the person This repression may be of 
two sorts (a) A person may achieve it wittmgly, as when 
a dehberate effort is made to forget, and change and distrac- 
tion are sought or when certam thoughts are stigmatized 
as evil and definitely avoided , or tp) repression may be 
done unwittingly, as when some occurrence, important at 
the time, passes out of memory without any conscious effort 
on the part of the person who forgets It is contended that, 
wittmg or unwitting, this process is purposive We repress 
the unpleasant because unpleasant memories or ideas are 
ahen to happiness and efficiency, and should therefore be 
eliminated The ordmaiy mtrospective evidence for this is 
conflicting It is common knowledge that when we look 
back on a past penod, e g , our time at college, it is mainly 
the pleasant events which stand out , on the other hand 
many unpleasant events stick in our minds, do what we wiU 
to get nd of them The fact seems to be that successful 
forgetting is nearly always unwittmg By takmg thought 

*■ This instinct is not always evanescent It lasts on m some 
kittens long after they leave their mothers, and many quite big 
children suck their thumbs 
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we may form new interests and new desires to take the place 
of those that are lost, but we do not actively forget our 
Sorrow When it does pass from mind it does so without 
effort on our part Here, as in much else, success is the 
reward of tranquiUity, not of strife 
* It frequently happens that repression achieves its aim , 
the petty troubles of daily life — our quarrels with this 
person or that, our exasperation with John or Mary — shp 
away from us, and our thoughts are not embittered by 
them In other cases repression is apparently successful, 
m that tendencies or memones seem to disappear, but really 
it shews itself ultimately to be unsuccessful because the 
memones persist m a deeper stratum of the imnd, and show 
their presence by disturbances of the ordmary adjustment 
to hfe 

(in) That tnshncts can receive a substitute satisfaction — 
The third pnnciple explams this disturbance Instmcts 
can express themselves by modes of behaviour which are 
very different from then normal mamfestations, and which 
ha-ve a value rather as suggesting the desned conduct than 
as bemg it They are, in fact, symbols It was pointed 
out earlier that the activities charactenstic of an instinct 
could spread from its natural object to some other object of 
a similar sort thus the tendency to care for a child leads 
people to caie for and pet any sm^ young animal, such as a 
puppy or a kitten This is carried much farther in many 
cases, and various objects not obviously similar to the 
natural object of the tendency come to receive its mani- 
festations The tendency to dominate gives some of the 
most cunous examples of this satisfaction of a tendency in 
unnatural ways A child very early begins to show a 
tendency to try to attract notice and to want its own way 
It is at a disadvantage among other people because it is so 
little and helpless, but it will scream or bang a spoon on the 
table, or do anjdhing else that hes withm its power to get 
what it desires A normal child m a normal environment 
rapidly establishes a compromise between his powers and 
his wishes He learns when circumstances and adults are 
too strong for him, and when by a manifestation of 
“ temper ” he can achieve his aim He learns to satisfy his 
desire for leadership among companions of his own age or 
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younger, and, if he desires absolute monarchy, to construct 
a day-dream realm of obedient subjects He may carry his 
self-assertion mto other paths, and determine to " master * 
some school subject or some profession But the defective 
child, or one placed m an unfavourable environment is in a 
different position, and his reactions will be different, ^ccof d- 
mg to the particular difficulties against which he £as to 
struggle If the enviroimient is unfavourable, if he is 
snubbed and *' kept in his place ", if his reasonable requests 
are refused, and all healthy outlets for self-assertion checked, 
the child may become a dreamer, withdrawing into himself 
and enjoymg there the triumphs that are denied him here, 
and makmg httle or no attempt to struggle with his sur- 
roundmgs Or he may become unmanageable, seizmg 
every opportunity to assert himself regardless of the 
damage he does to himself or others This state of things 
occurs on a national scale under bad governments 
The violence of a revolution is nearly always proportion- 
ate to the tyranny which has preceded it It was not 
Bntish good sense so much as the comparative mildness of 
the Stuart rule that made the Enghsh civil war so different 
from the French and Russian revolutions In individual 
cases in the same way, the hottest-headed reformers gener- 
ally have a tale of personal oppression to teU Those whom 
society treats generously seldom wish to perform more than 
a nunor operation on the body pohtic 
A child who IS handicapped by nature is apt to proceed 
differently He often finds that his very ailment is a means 
of makmg himself the centre of attention Thus he tends 
to emphasize rather than to overcome it This character- 
istic IS sometimes asserted to be commoner among women 
than men, and in so far as the environment is unfavourable 
to women this is likely enough A woman who is treated 
as an infenor because of her weakness may well employ the 
one weapon that is left her , hence she emphasizes her weak- 
ness, and, m its name, keeps a household at her feet This 
pomt comes out clearly if we compare the health of women 
as represented in the hteratures of difierent types of society 
In the Sagas, where the women stand on very nearly the 
same footing as the men, no woman faints, has a sick head- 
ache, or any other “feminme" complaint If her bus- 
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band’s murderers come to the house, so far from screaming 
and running away, she comes out and speaks them fair , so 
that she may have a good look at them, and pass on their 
names and description to the unborn babe who she hopes 
will be Its father’s avenger ^ In Clanssa Harlowe the 
heroine famts nearly every time she has an interview with 
her father, and frequently m the intervals between these 
mterviews Tight clothmg is partly to blame in the latter 
case, but Queen Elizabeth wore stays of wood, and they 
were doubtless tight laced, and yet she only fainted when 
she wanted to impress tlie Spanish Ambassador or get her 
own way ! There axe to-day a number of people who 
dommate then surroundmgs by the weapon of " weakness ”, 
and they are probably as often men as women , but while 
a woman’s disorders are generally localized in her head (so 
that she has headaches), a man’s are apt to be m his stomach 
(so that he has dyspepsia) 

The desue to dommate may thus take any one of a 
number of forms Not mfrequently it is in part responsible 
for a stammer, and, where there is no organic defect, cure is 
easiest along the hues (a) of taking as httle notice as possible 
of the defect , (b) in seekmg to remove the child’s sense of 
inferiority and givmg hun normal outlets for self-assertion 
It IS by no means always easy to discover what hes 
behmd the substitute satisfaction of an impulse A woman 
who lavishes excessive care and affection on lap-dogs, and 
turns the house upside down for their benefit, may be 
possessed of an abnormal amount of maternal tenderness, 
or of a desue to dominate others 
The difficulty of diagnosis is mcreased when particular 
emotional memones are the basis of the disturbance, 
because m such a case there is no general tendency to be 
invoked in explanation Some people suffer from a dread 
of enclosed spaces and are wretched in a theatre or a tube 
tram It is often possible to show that such dread lepre- 
sents some emotional memory that has been unwittingly 
repressed , ^ but such a memory would not be the same in 
any two people and, therefore, each individual case must be 
investigated personally The difficulty is further increased 
^ Cf the Laxdaela Saga 

“ Rivers, Instinct and the Vnoonscums, p 170 
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by the fact that theory m this matter is uncertain and that 
the phenomena to be mvestigated do not present a clear-cut 
group There is a continuous gradation, as it were, from 
those memones which are fully conscious, and influence our 
conduct in rational ways, to those memones which are 
completely repressed and which influence us m an ui'ational 
manner When ironmg, we are careful to use an adequate 
iron holder because we have memones of past exppnences 
when we burnt our hand through usmg one which was too 
small We dishke Mrs X because she resembles Mrs Y , 
and Mrs Y , on more than one occasion of which we hardly 
ever think, has been rude to us A middle-aged lady known 
to the waters is always fnghtened and runs into a shop if a 
horse m her neighbourhood prances The reason, though 
she has only once been heard to refer to the incident, and 
presumably hardly ever thinks of it, is that when she was a 
child, she was knocked down by a carnage and pair 
Another woman had a horror of cats, and under treatment 
remembered a fact she had apparently previously quite 
forgotten, that m her childhood she had been temfied by a 
white kitten which had had a fit when she was playmg 
with it 

The diflflculty of discovenng these memones or impulses 
has led to the development of a special technique, that of 
psycho-analysis, of which the two most outstanding features 
are the method of word association and the interpretation of 
dreams 

Word association is directed especially to the discovery of 
emotional memones — complexes as they are generally called 
m modem psychology — and depends on the fact that a rush 
of emotion will often impede a swift response to a stimulus 
In its simplest form this method is as follows The experi- 
menter has a long hst of words chosen so as to include 
different aspects of hfe (e g , wind, love, stranger, blood, 
ceihng, merry, etc ), and a stop-watch The subject, the 
person to be analysed, is seated comfortably in a chair 
The analyst then calls out the words one by one and the 
subject rephes with the first word which comes mto his head 
The experimenter takes the time between the calhng of the 
stunulus word and the response In some people certam 
words will give a very high reaction tune, i e , there is a long 
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interval between the stimulus and the response, and these 
words the experimenter takes as bemg connected with some 
Repressed emotional memory m the subject’s mind The 
next stage in the process is to attempt to find this memory, 
and that can only be done by the subject himself The 
experimenter teUs the subject to think of the chosen word, 
e g , water, and say anything that comes up mto his mmd 
A tram of ideas wiU be started leadmg eventually to some 
memory — such as a boatmg accident or attempted smcide, 
which had to all appearance been forgotten Even 
unemotional memones may be recovered m this way, and 
the device is not a bad one to use in certam lapses of 
memory The working of this method is shown by the 
foUowmg example A subject in a psychological experi- 
ment was asked to learn a list of symbols and then had a 
story read to her About a month later she was asked, 
unexpectedly, to write out these symbols, and then the 
experimenter said, “ You had a stoiy read to you, didn’t 
you ? ” The subject denied it, havmg not the faintest 
recollection of any story She was then told to give the 
first word which occurred to her m response to certam words 
The first was “Hot”, and she answered “Cold”, the 
second " Table ”, and she answered " Chair ” The third 
was " Pnnee ”, and to that she never gave an answer, for 
the whole story (which concerned a Pnnee) returned to her 
mmd suddenly and overwhelmmgly 
The method of word association, though useful, has been 
largely supplanted by dream interpretation or analysis 
One might try many words and not hit on one which would 
touch off the repressed memory , but it is contended that 
dreams always have reference to the deeper thoughts and 
desires of the dreamer, and, therefore, are a more suitable 
starting ground They also reveal moie , for they throw 
much more hght on the general tendency of the subject’s 
thought than does the word association method Some 
dreams demonstrably refer to the wishes of the dreamer, 
and often these wishes are very httle disgmsed in the dream 
Many children, and some adults, dream of eatmg beautiful 
cakes— only m some, but not all, cases, this dream is spoiled 
because the cakes are tasteless The sl um child very often 
di earns of playmg m green fields Dr Kimm ms, m his 
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study, Children’s Dreams, notes that 28-42 per cent of the 
dreams he collected from children of 8-14 years were wish 
fulfilments, and that among children in Industnal School^, 
where the conditions of hie were less natural, wish fulfilment 
dreams were half the number collected With adults this 
direct expression of wishes in dreams is rarer, thqughrit 
persists with cunous vividness in some cases The authors 
of this book had, through a imshap, lost their ruck-sacks on 
a walking tour The sacks contained aU the necessaries of 
hfe for them for the next week It was not unnatural, 
therefore, that one of the owners dreamt twice in one night 
that the ruck-sacks had been found, and eventually dreamed 
also of a plan foi their recovery Other dreams express the 
sleeper's desire less directly The following is a dream of a 
young teacher who dishked work and was hopmg to get a 
post m a tmiversity or trammg college 

" I was out for a walk with the school, and we came to a 
hiU I began to climb, and it was very steep, so that I had 
to use my hands to hang on with I had no shoes on, and 
felt the stnngy stalks of heather between my toes The 
school straggled out a long way behind At last I got to the 
top, which was fiat, and I was alone ” As m aU dreams, 
the dreamer — or someone who knows him extremely well — 
is the best mterpreter In tius case the dreamer, yielding 
himself to any ideas which happened to come mto his mind, 
lay thinkmg this dream over Almost the first association 
which occurred was the advertisement of a weU-known 
correspondence college, which runs, “ There is plenty of 
room on top ” This, taken m con]unction with the 
dreamer's circumstances, made the wish behmd the dream 
clear at once 

On the other hand, dreams do not always represent a 
simple wish They more often represent a complex state of 
mind in which there is a conflict between a desire and cir- 
cumstances, or one set of desires and another For example 
A young man was staying m the country with friends whose 
mam occupation was pk.ymg tennis, and he felt himself 
growmg rather contemptuous of their way of hfe One 
night he dreamed that he had stolen the hbrary copy of the 
Life of St Teresa, and when accused of the theft was filled 
with confusion and made a lame defence 
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The associations with the dream were immediate St 
Teresa at once suggested a picture of St Cathenne that he 
had recently bought, and that picture, with its air of 
supenonty, suggested the hne, “ I don’t look properly down 
my nose ” The dream was felt to be a comment on his 
attitude to his hosts He was “ lookmg down his nose ” 
at then amusements, and he had no right to do so — any 
more than he had any nght to the hbrary copy of the book 
Adults generally only dream of topics which involve some 
kind of conflict — ^if there is no conflict, if wishes are ful- 
filled, and action is straightforward, it is unlikely that a 
person will dream of these thmgs Dreams are a kmd of 
sleepmg thought, and like wakmg thought generally con- 
cern a problem The reason why dreams have not been 
recognized as a form of thought is that the processes used 
in them axe distmctly different from those that occur m 
ordmary wakmg thought Yet it is well known that 
solutions to wakmg problems often occur m dreams ^ 

In wakmg thought the situation is often treated ab- 
stractly, and different solutions " argued out ” , in dreams 
both the problem and this solution are represented con- 
cretely m visual and dramatic form This dramatic form 
gives the dream its pecuhar character , we really seem to be 
taking part m the events, not merely thmkmg about them, 
and the exigencies of this dramatic form influence the way 
m which ideas are presented For example, a question 
may be represented m the dream as an attempt to ^scover 
the answer, and if the answer is not known the attempt may 
fail On one occasion a brother was anxious to find out 
whom his sister had met on a certam day He had hinted 
this wish but got no satisfaction Next night he dreamt 
that she had received a letter from Z (whom he believed she 
had met) and that he was trying to see the post-mark on the 
envelope, because, from that, he would be able to surmise 
whether Z had been passmg through Bedford on that day 
or not The post-mark was illegible This dream gave m a 
dramatic form the question, “ Was Z m Bedford, because, if 
he has been, it is almost certam my sister met him ^ " and 
it gave, also m dramatic form, the answer, " I don’t know " 

1 Cf Myers' Human Personality and its Survival of Bodily Death, 
App II 
MPE 
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To achieve these situations the dream uses many of the 
devices of the dramatist If m a play an author wishes to 
show that a man is mean and avaricious, a scene is intro,* 
duced to show him engaged m some money transaction, so 
that the abstract quality may be represented by some con- 
crete instance So in a dream a problem as to the where- 
abouts of a person is represented concretely by an attempt 
to read the post-mark on his letter The concrete symbols 
used are often highly personal and depend on certain pieces 
of knowledge or reading In a certain recorded dream the 
dreamer dreamt that she was kdhng a big dog The ex- 
planation of this dream lay m a hne of poetry that she had 
recently read 

" And soul, the stag, escaped the hound, desire,” and was 
a dramatic representation of an attempt to brmg a certam 
passion to an end 

In a sunilar way both dreams and plays involve vanous 
types of concentration To put a complicated story mto 
the form of a play, or to get an elaborate situation mto the 
dream, many elements must be combmed The dramatist 
telescopes place and time, and the dream does the same even 
with people, so that it is no uncommon thing to hear a 
dreamer relate how he met someone who was his Uncle John, 
and yet at the same tune was also his father 
These elements m the dream make it difficult, without 
study both of the mdividual and of dreams m general, to tell 
what it is that a dream signifies, and the true meanmg is 
often to be arrived at only by following the chain of associa- 
tion back through more than one step On one occasion, a 
woman anxious to put certam desires out of her mind, 
dreamt as follows 

“ I was standmg on a hiU makmg a speech, and wavmg 
my arms and gettmg excited 
When asked for associations the first one she gave was 
college debates, where she used to speak (she had been down 
from college two years or more), and when asked which 
debates m particular, she rephed, " One on prohibition,” 
and asked for associations wth that, she gave “ Temper- 
ance”, which, m a wde sense, was the ob j ect of her thoughts 
A teacher, as a teacher, can have httle direct concern with 
the mterpretation of dreams A normal child’s dream can 
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be safely ignored, and in abnormal cases an analysis gener- 
ally needs more time and skill than the teacher has to give , 
’but occasionally a hmt can be obtained from a child’s dreams 
as to his needs, which might not be so easily obtained m 
^ other ways It is not a bad plan to ask the exceptionally 
*iiaugjity child what he dreams about, and if his dreams show 
certam unmistakable wishes, to make enquiries into his 
home life along those hnes 

The physician, however, who deals with the definitely 
abnormal, bases his treatment on the results of dream 
analysis When he has found out the cause of the patient's 
symptoms he tnes to remove it If the patient is sirSermg 
from the repression of some tendency, he advises a way of 
hfe that wiU give this tendency more scope , if the cause of 
the mischief is some emotion^ memory which is excluded 
from ordinary consciousness, he attempts to remstate this, 
and so allow the patient to regard it reasonably and calmly 
In many cases the mere facmg of an unpleasant memory 
will depnve it of its power to harm 

FOR DISCUSSION 

1 — Discuss the rise to power of Hitler from the point of view of its 

probable psychological causation 

2 — Write out any dream you dream frequently and compare it with 

your day-dreams Can you suggest any mterpretation ? 

3 — Some poets, eg, De la Mare and Colendge, have an unusual 

ability in suggestmg a dream atmosphere Study then- poems 
carefully, e g , Arabia, The Listeners (De la Mare), Knbla Khan 
(Coleridge), and say what elements m these poems are dream- 
like 

4 — ^Why do you thmk some dreams appear so important and others 

not ’> 

5 — Could you suggest any psychological explanation of the ab- 

normahties of the character of Richard III, of the sleep- 
walking of Lady Macbeth, or of Kmg Lear's madness ? (Refer 
to Shakespeare’s plays ) 


BOOKS 

Bernard Hart, The Psychology of Insanity A clear account of 
modern theones of repression and complexes 
C Burt, ^The Young Delinquent A study of the means of dealmg 
with juvenile crime, and m particular an account of psycho- 
analytic work m tlus field 
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advanced students 
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W H B Rivers, ^Instinct and the Uncmisctous Conflict and 
Dream Psychology and Politics Essay in 

Rivers was in charge of shell-shock patients during the war 
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CHAPTER XXII 
MIND AND WORK 

" I am not lean enougli to be thought a good scholar ” 

The previous chapter naturally suggests a view of the nature 
of mind different from that popularly held We have 
spoken of memories bemg repressed, and, though apparently 
forgotten, stiH influencmg our conduct If we regard the 
mmd as a unity, such statements are naturally hard to 
understand Psycho-anaJysists, therefore, adopt a hypo- 
thesis of the nature of mind which explains the phenomena 
presented to them This view is not only important in 
itself, but also has certain beanngs on the conduct of our 
ordinary hves 

The natural view of the mind, based on common sense, 
and fortified by language and rehgion, is to regard each 
person as having a mmd or soul winch is a unity and con- 
scious of itself Now, though this seems so obvious, it is as 
much an hypothesis as any other view, and it is by no means 
universally held Egyptian rehgion gave to man more than 
one soul , many races beheve that a man's soul— or some 
part of his soul — can be taken away from him by a magician 
and imprisoned, e g , m a bamboo cane Philosophers have 
declared the soul to have parts, Anstotle dividmg it de- 
fimtely into three, the vegetative soul (that concerned with 
the body), the appetitive and the speculative Plato also 
divides the soul, but differently We need not, therefore, 
feel that we are flying m the face of the opinion of the world 
when we distmguish parts m the soul and raise a doubt as to 
its unity 

The body of each individual passes through a long course 
of ante-natal development before it attains human form, 
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and there is no reason to believe that the soul or the mind ^ 
does not also change and develop In the first place, the 
control of the body, whether of the developing embryo, or^ 
of the adult, is a mystery It is possible to give the facts 
in terms of physiology , but, even so, the problem is stated 
rather than solved r 

What guides the growth of the embryo so that, m sprte of 
chances — of expenments even, the typical form ^ the 
creature is evolved ’> There is no complete answer to this 
The management of the body in adult life is hardly less 
marvellous The presence of germs in the body will 
normally brmg about an increase of white corpuscles in the 
blood, and the duty of these corpuscles is to destroy germs 
Frequently the person m question hardly knows that his 
system has been so invaded , he almost certainly does not 
know where and how the white corpuscles are produced 
He may not even know that they are produced, yet his 
Ignorance or knowledge makes no difference to the effective 
working of this very delicate adjustment A similar case is 
the secretmg of adrenahn durmg anger, fear, or pain This 
secretion is followed by changes in the body favourable to 
great exertion, but disadvantageous when that is not 
needed Even if we know that the secretion is gomg to take 
place, no thinking of ours wdl stop it The exanunation 
candidate, who does not want his breakfast, cannot get up 
an appetite by any exhortation of his glands to stop 
secreting 

In the past it was argued that our body was a beautiful 
machine so perfect that it not only ran, but repaued itself, 
and looked out for jolts on the road Now scientists are 
abandoning that hypothesis, and the more enunent the 
scientist the more completely he seems to have abandoned it 
The theory was, indeed, the product of partial ignorance 
When physiology knew less of the phenomena it studied, a 
mechanical interpretation was fairly easy , now that know- 
ledge is greater, and wonder after wonder, fine adaptation 
after fine adaptation is revealed, it becomes ever more 
necessary to postulate some power beyond the machme 

Mind and soul are here both used of the non-matenal hvely 
principle in man There is no specifically religious connotation given 
to the one word, or intellectual to the other 
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It seems almost inevitable to return to Anstotle's think- 
ing, and to postulate, if not a separate soul, at least some 
function of the mind which is concerned with the conduct of 
\he body and is wise beyond the best physiologist This 
part of the mind, m man, is withdrawn from consciousness 
- It is^trange how abruptly our direct knowledge of our own 
bodies ends We can know the external form of our hand, 
for example , but if we want to know how it is that we move 
our fingers, we must look it up in a text-book or get someone 
else to tell us We cannot discover the facts from our own 
bodies by any exanunation — ^physical or mental — possible 
to ourselves We know if we have a pain, but often enough 
we do not know exactly where that pain is or what is 
causmg it A pnck we can locate, but cohc spreads vague 
but acute discomfort over large regions of the body The 
ordmary person knows far more about the chair, which he 
sees, than about his own eyes, with which he sees it Our 
very brain, m which apparently the mmd resides, is un- 
known to us till we study it as an external object — ^generally 
as a lifeless one^ 

We are so used to this condition of things that we do not 
marvel at it, yet it is one of the strangest facts m our expen- 
ence On the other hand, we marvel at those comparatively 
rare cases m which a mmd takes direct cognizance of the 
states of Its own body Such cases occur occasionally, the 
most frequent bemg when a man has premonitions of death 
and knows that a certain sickness will be his last A few 
cases are on record in which the patient was able to give 
accounts, varymg m precision accordmg to his degree of 
medical knowledge, of the state of different organs, and 
thus to guide the doctor’s diagnosis * In these cases there 
seems to be the recovery of a lost power rather than the 
development of a new one Certain Hmdus are said to be 
able to control their heart beats and the circulation of their 
blood 

It is easy to understand why, m the course of develop- 
ment, conscious thought ceased to be concerned with the 
bodily functions If such processes as digestion needed 

1 The child is so unconscious of the workings of his body, that he 
frequently thinks of himself as a hollow tube in which he stores food 

* Osty, Super-normal Faoulhes i« Man 
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conscious thought before they could he successfully accom- 
phshed, we should have our mmds occupied for an hour and 
a half after every meal Only because such processes hav^ 
been removed from conscious control can we find tune for 
other thoughts On the whole, therefore (whatever may 
happen m a particular case), this severance of the bodily'' 
functions from our conscious thought has been beneficial 

The attempt to divide the mind farther is more specula- 
tive,^ but all the evidence goes to show that even our 
tbml nng is not done m a uniform way We have com- 
mented before on the way m which dreams represent our 
thoughts and wishes, and in some cases solve otu problems 
for us But the processes by which they do it are removed 
from our consciousness Dreams present us with the result 
of this thmking, but we are not able to watch the process 
as we can in ordinary conscious thought 

Another example, less common indeed, but for that 
reason the more stnkmg, is afforded by post-h3rpnotic 
suggestion A hypnotist can give suggestions to a good 
subject, which the subject carnes out qmte accurately after 
he has returned to normal consciousness , although, havmg 
forgotten what happened to him under hypnosis, he is 
Ignorant of the reasons for his act Some of the most 
famous expenments on this point have taken the foUowmg 
form A mail hypnotizes a subject and teUs her to make a 
cross on a piece of paper, and wnte the tune of domg so, 
after 799 mmutes have passed He at once wakes the 
subject, who shows no sign whatever of remembermg any 
of the events which occurred dunng hypnosis She is sent 
about her ordinary business, but returns later with a piece of 
paper with a cross and the time of day on it If asked why 
she has wntten it and brought it, she declares that she does 
not know, but felt impelled to do so This experiment is 
mterestmg from severi pomts of view (i) It shows how 
motives of which we are not conscious mfluence our actions, 
resultmg m feehngs of impulsion which appear irresistible, 
even if unreasonable , (2) if the subject is to carry out the 

1 This IS one of the most Interestmg and confused provinces of 
psychology For some of the hterature on it, see the list of books at 
the end of this chapter There are some questions on those books, 
but they are only for more advanced students 
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command at the nght tune — and she does this — she must 
either count the mmutes as they pass, or she must find out 
by calculation when the right time falls In either case, 
whether she counts or calcidates, this is performed without 
conscious thought The experiment can be vaned and the 
subject told to perform another task On one occasion an 
unpoetical undergraduate was asked for a poem He 
wrote one, a very bad one, and produced it blushmgly, qmte 
unable to explain his sudden deviation into verse 

A similar thmg can be demonstrated with a crystal or 
glass of water If a smtable subject be made to sit and 
gaze at one or the other, he wdl generally see pictures m it 
The expenment is easy to do, and a fairly large proportion of 
people can see these " visions ” The water or the ctystal 
should stand on something dark, and the hght should be 
behmd the subject's head, not opposite his eyes These 
" visions ” are practically wakmg dreams, and can be mter- 
preted m much the same way as night dreams The only 
thing to be careful about is that occasionally the expenment 
IS too successful , the subject passes into a state of hght 
hypnosis In that case it is better to stop at once The 
psychological interest of the expenment hes m interpretmg 
the “ visions ", and discovenng the mental processes which 
have been involved in their production, and which yet have 
lam outside the subject’s conscious thought 
The terms used to descnbe the part of the mmd which 
performs these unwittmg acts are vanous , we shall call it 
the sub-conscious, meanmg simply by this that it is not 
conscious in the ordmary way We can connect it with 
those emotional memones and unadapted impulses which 
we discussed in the last chapter 
The relation of the sub-conscious to the conscious 
thought, whose processes we can observe, is somethmg hke 
the relataonship of a sea to the tidal estuary that is observed 
from the parade The sub-conscious seems to be larger, 
more passionate, both more primitive and wiser than the 
conscious Conscious thought is a specialized power 
mtended for our deahngs with the external world It is a 
tool of marvellous complexity and fineness, but httle more 
than a tool The completeness of our limitation to con- 
scious thought is a measure of our isolation and indi- 
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viduality Conscious thought works through the senses 
and, it seems, through the senses alone Even m internal 
thought, it employs images of one sort or another , and 
when the sub-conscious wishes to communicate with the com 
scious mind, as in dreams, it does so by means of visual and 
other images, givmg to its abstract meaning a sensuous^form 

Conscious mmd is the recipient of that training m con- 
tmuous directed thought which was discussed earhejr, and 
it IS conscious thought which forgets the unnecessary and 
unpleasant, and acts as a sieve through which only relevant 
impressions can pass 

If once we reahae this difference between the conscious 
,and the sub-conscious mmd, and that our personal kmita- 
tions are mamly charactenstics of the former, much that 
seems mysterious can be understood as part of a general 
scheme There is httle doubt, for example, that telepathy 
(i e , direct communication between mmds without the 
intervention of any ordinary means of sense) is possible 
It is not possible for all of us, but there is quite sufficient 
evidence to show that it is possible in a great many cases 
InteUigent research is begmning to show the conditions 
which are necessary, and it is growing clear that telepathy 
is closely connected with a certam general power, which 
some people have, of making the sub-conscious accessible 
to consciousness The first condition of telepathy is a 
partial suspension of conscious thought, sometunes so com- 
plete as to produce a “ trance ", sometimes only reachmg a 
state of abstraction In this condition images, often visual 
or auditory, sometimes emotional, present themselves In 
as far as these images are representaitons of a more or less 
abstract fact, they may be hard of interpretation, e g , 
death may be represented by a skeleton, an open grave, or 
an abyss openmg at one's feet Hence the language of seers 
IS one of metaphors ^ “1 see ’’ and the hearer or the 
sage proceeds to interpret the vision ^ The marvel of the 
proceedmgs (waivmg those rare cases when somethmg 
absolutely unknown is disclosed) hes m there bemg no 
ordmary means by which the seer could know the events 
disclosed , but if it be realized that the sub-conscious can 
See the prophecies in the Old Testament for example 
’ Osty, op cit 
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cognize facts in the minds of other people, without the inter- 
vention of sense matenal, then the marvel is only one case 
qf a general prmciple — strange, but human 

The importance of this view of mind, theoretic as it is, 
" hfes ipithe possibihty of applymg it to conduct If we are to 
do the maximum amount of work with the least strain we 
must study the mechanism and needs of the romd, ]ust as a 
prudent motorist studies the needs of his car 

There is a certam tendency among earnest people to 
regard thought expended on mental hygiene as so much 
mdication of slackness and tendency to hypochondna It 
IS not so, any more than the owner can be accused of 
pampenng his car when he oils it The man who rests wisely 
does much better work than the man who goes " all out " all 
the tune , and nowhere is this more obvious than m teaching 
One could quote Scnpture — " By their fruits ye shall know 
them,” — not by the fuss they make m getting them fruits in 
The problem before most workers is to discover a method 
of work which wdl allow them to accomphsh what society 
demands of them without a disabhng effort 
Modem methods of work and trammg put a strain on that 
fine mstrument, conscious thought, which it is ill-adapted to 
bear, and if care is not taken of it the tool may give way 
The problem, therefore, is two-fold (i) how to get some of 
our work done by some part of the mmd other than con- 
scious thought , and (ii) how to give conscious thought 
adequate rest Both are essentially problems of organiza- 
tion, and if we find ourselves in a position where no amount 
of organization will reheve the stram, for our own sakes, 
and for the good of society, we had better “ quit ” and get 
another ]ob 

(i) As has been said above, the conscious mind is the 
most convenient instrument we possess for thought, because 
it IS the only mstrument whose workmg can be controlled 
It IS the only means of gettmg through a ]ob which requues 
to be done at once Sub-conscious thought is less trust- 
worthy, more erratic, and must be left to take its own time 
Therefore, if we wish to employ this type of thought, we 
must make arrangements different from those which we 
normally employ In particular we must be weU in ad- 
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vance It frequently happens to us that we have;iiore than 

one piece of work to do , that we have to write two lectures, 
one on Enghsh, one on psychology, and that we wish 
finish a chapter of a book, all witlun the next day or two 
There are two ways of facing the situation One is to start 
on the Enghsh lecture and work doggedly at it, bituig otr ' 
pen when ideas fail, and sta5nng up late at night reading 
books of cnticism, in the hope that they may suggest some- 
thing. When at last the work is done, we transfer our ] aded 
minds to the psychology and foUow the same course The 
eertamty is that the chapter of the book will not be written, 
and the probabdity is that the lectures, though full of 
matter, possess no coherent ideas, and be worthy and 
duU All the work has been done by conscious thought 
and, as it were, on a smgle hne It is possible, however, to 
use the sub-conscious to a large extent, and do much of the 
work concurrently If, instead of startmg straight off on 
one piece of work and leaving the other two jobs completely 
alone, we look at aU three of them and decide what must be 
done about each, a large part of the work for the other two 
will be accomphshed while the first is actually bemg earned 
out Then, if the work is to be spread over two days (it is 
rather different when one spell of work is m question), it is 
generally more economical to start with the easiest piece of 
work , then, while we are wnting the comparatively simple 
psychology lecture, ideas on the more difficult Enghsh one 
are takmg shape, and, when we do come to deal with it, we 
find that what before was agitated blankness, has become 
illuminated by certam fauly clear principles In the same 
way it IS a nustake for the busy worker to sit searching for 
an idea Only novehsts with pnvate fortunes can afford to 
spend a whole day seeking the perfect word Most of us 
cannot enjoy such luxuries We need not abandon the 
word, but we must fill up the penod of waitmg for it to 
suggest itseh by some other occupation than that of pen- 
mbbhng If ideas run out, we can consign the problem to 
the sub-conscious, and get on with some easier task till that 
mechanism produces the solution , and, if we are workmg 
at a subject withm our power, it generally will produce the 
solution in reasonable tune 

It is even possible to leave the job completely to the sub- 
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conscious and never consciously revise its work Some 
speakers have great courage in this way They know m 
advance that they must address a meeting on some topic 
They know the kind of thmg required, and think of it m odd 
, moments, but go into the room with no definite notes of 
what they are gomg to sa5f, and the speech is ready for them 
as they say it Many teachers give their best lessons with 
only this amount of preparation, and not a few lecturers are 
most fluent and mspiring under these circumstances Such 
a gift can be abused, but the most carefully prepared lecture 
is better if sub-conscious thought has been expended on it ; 
and, obviously, to get the bulk of one task done concurrently 
with some other is an enormous savmg m time and energy 
If we are to have a hfe outside our offtcial duties, we teachers 
need to practice every economy of effort, and an mteUigent 
anticipation of our intellectual needs is of the greatest 
assistance to ourselves and benefit to our work 
(n) The second problem, that of usmg our conscious 
thought to the maximum without producmg exhaustion, is 
a question of fatigue Fatigue m physic^ work has re- 
ceived of recent years a large amount of attention, because 
of the mdustnal importance of the question Speaking 
generally, we can descnbe fatigue m physical work as a 
decrease in power to perform work, the decrease being due 
to previous work , and if fatigue is long contmued, the 
whole efficiency of the person is so lowered that grave 
mdustnal waste is caused Roughly, the output curves for 
a day’s work are as follows 


The pomts of interest are A, which shows the mcrease of 
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efficiency which comes from “warming up ” to the job , 
B, the increase of output after the lunch interval and rest, 
the warmmg-up penod then is short , C, the rapid drop 
the end of the afternoon, and D, the final spurt as the hope 
of release grows Investigations into the details of fatigue , 
have resulted m various other discoveries, three of whfch are 
important here * 

(1) Frequent short rest periods will postpone the onset of 
complete fatigue for a long time , each rest period is fol- 
lowed by a nse such as that shown after the lunch mterval 

(2) Increasmg the hours of work beyond a certain pomt 
means an actual absolute drmmution in output, because a 
state of chronic fatigue is estabhshed which depresses the 
whole standard of production Durmg the war, the shifts 
m the munition factones were cut down from twelve to ten 
hours and from ten to eight hours, and each cut was fol- 
lowed by an mcrease m total production 

(3) Fatigue (judged by the length of time necessary to 
recover from it) does not mcrease m a simple proportion, 
but m a compound If a task A is done when fresh and 
produces fatigue of amount X, then the same task done 
when the doer is already fatigued produces a much greater 
amount of fatigue XY This is a matter of the utmost 
importance and it should be considered whenever we are 
working " against time ” It is more economical to get up 
at 6 30, and do an hour’s work before breakfast, than it is 
to do the same task late at night when we are tued , and 
this for three reasons (a) the fatigue produced is greater when 
it IS done at night , (6) it will take us longer when we are 
already tired , and if it takes one hour in the morning it will 
almost certamly take two at night , (c) it will be better done 
in the mommg Work done late at night is almost always 
full of mistakes 

These findings with regard to physical fatigue are largely 
apphcable to mental work — especially on its more 
mechanical side, but the exact weight to be given to each 
consideration depends on the constitution of the person 
It IS nearly always a imstake to work when tired, and the 
person who wishes to be efficient and healthy should make 
every effort to arrange his day with adequate rest pauses 
Teachers at school too often ignore this, and fill up the lunch 
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interval Viath the strident bustle of school dinner, or th6 
pleasanter tasks of folk dancing oi netball Then, having 
t|ken home m the evenmg many books to correct, they take 
fright and sit down immediately after tea, before they have 
recovered from teaching, and dash at the pile Later, 
pbrhaps with a headache, they sit up late preparing lessons 
— ^martyrs to their own lack of sense Eveiy school that 
has the welfare of its staff at heart should provide a really 
quiet staff room with comfortable chairs for use m the dinner 
mterval the afternoon teachmg would improve out of aU 
behef, if everyone had half an hour's sleep between the 
morning and afternoon school 
The problem for the individual worker trying to do the 
maximum amount of work is the best relation between rest 
pauses and the warmmg-up penod Some folk are badly 
disturbed by even a small interruption , others can go 
away, dnnk a cup of coffee and come back without having 
lost the thread of the sentence at which they were working 
Again, creative work differs from mechanical work in this, 
that ideas occasionally insist on occurring late at night, and 
to go to bed on those occasions at lo 30 (as health demands), 
would be to lose the most bnUiant idea which had occurred 
for a week Nevertheless, such nights of mspuation should 
be rare They nearly always have to be paid for by a day of 
absolute stupidity afterwards, and once in three weeks or so 
IS the limit of a wise man’s mdulgence 
However carefully we arrange our work some defimte 
relaxation is essential The most complete relaxation is 
sleep, which completely mtermpts conscious mental activity, 
though it does not always interrupt that of the sub-con- 
scious The amount of sleep, which people need, vanes 
from person to person, but most adults need to go to bed at 
about 10 30 pm and sleep until 7 30 a m 
Sleep like most other things is affected by habit There 
are people who allow themselves to beheve that it is useless 
for them to go to bed before midnight, as they can never 
sleep earher In most cases this is merely a habit fortified 
by auto-suggestion There is no reason, except their own 
behef m the impossihihty of sleep, why they should stay 
awake, and no normal methods of mducmg sleep succeed 
with them, because the real cause of wakefubiess, their own 
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belief, IS unchanged These people are generally suffering 
from want of sleep and find it hard to rise m the mornings 
They are not those who by constitution need comparatively 
httle sleep If a person is truly unable to sleep the case is 
one for medical advice m order to avert a nervous break- 
down Sleep is, in fact, the great safeguard, and as Iqpg a's 
a person can sleep well there is httle danger of a senous 
breakdown When sleep becomes broken, or very difficult, 
the case should be dealt with professionally 

On the whole those people need most sleep who are most 
nervously excitable when awake The man of sturdy con- 
stitution and steady nerves can thrive on less sleep than the 
more excitable man The misfortune is that a person with 
a nervous temperament is more hable to suggest msomnia 
to himself and thus lose the sleep which is especially neces- 
sary for his sanity and health The excitable man, too, is 
frequently more active durmg his wakmg hours than the 
other There axe people who can sit idle and restmg for an 
hour together, or prolong tea-time chat till six o'clock 
Others are perpetually occupied all them wakmg hours, and 
never talk without sewmg, or sit without a serious book 
The more active person naturally requires more sleep to 
compensate for the hours which the other spends in com- 
parative tranquilhty A desue to sleep and a great 
capacity for domg so is not, therefore, necessarily the mark 
of an indolent character , on the contrary, it is frequently 
associated with great mental vigour Not a few of the 
world’s greatest generals have had it Hannibal, as a 
young man, would drop asleep anywhere — accordmg to 
Livy — and was always either asleep or working 

Sleep and work, however, should not occupy our whole 
hves It IS bad for us, because it dmumshes oiu power , it 
IS bad for those with whom we come mto contact, because it 
decreases the mterest of our personality Among teachers 
espeaaUy, a width of interest and activity is essential if they 
are to keep then freshness and hence the respect of their 
pupils 

Apart from this, relaxations are a necessity for mental 
hygiene It has been said before that conscious duected 
thought IS not a primitive function, and that it cannot be 
sustamed even over all oiu waking hours We need certam 
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activities of a simpler type, which keep us happy and occu- 
pied, without puttmg a strain on those partic^ar powers 
which are involved m thought The great inajonty of men 
fihd such relaxation m some form of sport Cricket, foot- 
ball, golf or tennis takes a large place m their hves These 
activities are physically healthy and mentally recreative 
Other., men take to gardenmg Such occupations can be 
earned out by the use of mental mechanism earher in 
development than those required for work of an mteUectual 
nature Other recreations depend on various types of 
greganousness, tea parties, concerts, bazaars, dances and 
what not In yet other cases the recreations are defimtely 
mteUectual and are pursued by people with considerable 
powers of mteUectual work, or by those whose ordmary 
occupations are mfenor to them capacity Thus the 
professor plays chess, works mathematical puzzles, or has 
lessons in Russian , and the clever coal-miner goes to 
evenmg classes m literature 
The old saying, '' a change of work is as good as a rest ”, 
is partiaUy true The dif&culty hes m deciding how much 
change is necessary For the school chUd the change from 
Latm to Greek is less of a change than that from Latm to 
mathematics — school subjects which demand rather dif- 
ferent powers — while a change to woodwork is far more of a 
change than either So with the adult An hour’s hard 
diggmg m the garden may bnng vast refreshment to the 
city clerk, but probably would not do so to the ploughman 
A change m emotional attitude has as beneficial an effect 
as a change of occupation Our work too often fails to give 
us an outlet for our emotions , our hobbies, in that they are 
felt to be expressions of our own mdividuahty and power, 
satisfy us in a way that work does not A very smaU 
change of occupation jomed with this change m emotional 
attitude wiU bnng great rehef It is one thmg to wnte 
letters on the firm’s business, qmte another to wnte them ofi 
one's own , and a teacher, who is weaned with explaiiung 
and arranging facts for presentation to a class, may turn 
with ]oy to just such explanations and arrangements of facts 
if he is wnting a paper for a scientific journal 
The refreshment which this change gives, renders it very 
necessary for the worker to have fnends and mterests out- 
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Side his work and the institution to which he belongs If 
one’s fnends are employed in the same institution, the 
emotional atmosphere is too constant School or office 
gossip tends to intrude, and " shop ” is always on the ed|e 
of the conversation Get a friend who does not care, and 
probably does not even know about the problem o4 Molly 
Jones' scholarship or John Smith’s bad manners, and the 
whole atmosphere is diHerent The problems can be for- 
gotten, or even made the subject of a joke , the sultry 
atmosphere of Mr Pemn and Mr Traill ^ can all be blown 
away by one good laugh from a cynical outsider Those of 
us who have hved among people obsessed by the httle 
worries of school life know how irresistibly comic the whole 
thing appears when related to someone who moves m a 
different sphere The laughter we provoke by our tales of 
woe at first hurts our vamty, then we feel the outside pomt 
of view and laugh too, and the danger is past 
This matter of adequate relaxation demands thought 
from most people who are takmg up posts for the first time 
It is so easy to beheve that work wiU and should be all 
sufficient, and to hope that amusements and fnends wiU 
present themselves unsought In too many cases they do 
not, and the mstitution gets a firm gnp of the individual and 
starts sucking his blood hke a vampire , only to throw the 
victim aside twenty years later, completely worn out 
Men on the whole are more fortunately situated than 
women A larger proportion are manned, and if home hfe 
after busmess hours brmgs added cares, it also bnngs 
relaxation in a change of duties and conditions The 
unmamed woman needs to thmk carefully and to choose 
some fine of relaxation for herself It may be church work, 
art, sport, or pohtics, but defimte plannmg and effort axe 
necessary if she is to provide herself with a life of her own, 
and such relaxation as wdl enable her to carry on her other 
work to the best of her abihty 
This relaxation of the adult can be mterestmgly compared 
with the play of children There is a very great apparent 
contrast Ihe adult shps back to a lower level, " becomes 
a boy again ”, the child is stnvmg upward, imitating his 
elders and trymg over m advance his future activities 
1 Hugh Walpole 
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A SIX years' darling of a pigmy size 

See where 'mid work of his own hand he Ues 

See, at his feet, some httle plan or chart. 

Some fragment from his dream of human life. 

Shaped by himself with newly-leamed art, 

A weddmg or a festival, 

A mourning or a funeri 
And this has now his heart. 

And unto this he frames his song 
Then will he fit his tongue 
To dialogues of busmess, love or stnfe , 

But it win not be long 
Ere this be thrown aside. 

And with new ]oy and pnde 
The httle actor cons another part, 

Ffilmg from time to time his " humorous stage ” 

Will aU the persons down to palsied Age, 

That Life bnngs with her in her equipage. 

As if his whole vocation 
Were endless imitation “• 

Attention has often been focussed too exclusively on this 
aspect of children’s play and theories have been put forward 
winch have suggested that play is a preparation for life , or, 
since children often imitate antiquated adult activities, such 
as hunting with a bow and arrow, play has been explamed 
as a recapitulation of the life history of the race It is true 
that children are imitative, but the imitation anses in a 
desire to try to use his growmg powers rather than from any 
occult impulse to recapitulation It is also true that 
through play children acquire skiU for future actions , but 
this skill could be acquired as weU or better by work The 
fact IS, that it is the nature of healthy living things to be 
active, and for a child to be mactive is usually a sign that he 
IS ill , but to be active one must do something, and a child 
does what he is able to do, which is activity of a simple 
type He runs and jumps, whittles sticks, makes mud pies 
These activities correspond to certam ancient tendencies m 
him and take certain forms through the traditions which 
come down to him The child who knows of knights-errant 
goes off with his sword of lath to slay dragons — another who 
has never heard of such tales takes a very smular sword to 
slay a policeman As each new power develops it appears 
as a play activity till it is caught, brought under the control 
1 Wordsworth, Ode on the Intimations of Immortality 
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of steady purpose and attention, and made to work Smce 
such control of thought is the latest and most unstable of 
our acqmsitions, the adult is always shpping back to the 
play of the child and adopting his simple physical actiolls 
and. enjoying spells of child-hke spontaneous attention 

FOR DISCUSSION 

1 — ^What are the rehgious dif&cultiea raised by " multiple personali- 

ties ■' ’ Have you any solution to offer ? If so, what ? 

2 — ^In what ways can we distmguish the conscious co-conscious 

and unconscious ? 

3 — iln what ways is the word subconscious used m psychological 

literature ’ What do you consider the justification for each 

4 — To what extent is the school time-table arranged with reference 

to the principles (a) of variety, (6) of fatigue ? Give concrete 
examples 

5 — Study the day of an average teacher and indicate m what ways 

the arrangement of work could be improved ’ 

6 — Give various theories of play and say what facts support each 

and which you personally believe 

7 — Study the play of a kitten over a period of one or two months 

and note the different forms it takes 


BOOKS 

Morton Prince, The Dissociation of a Personality One of the most 
amazmg of scientific records , ^The Unconscious 
F H W Myers, Human Personality and its Survival of Bodily Death 
Esp App 11 

F C S Schiller, ^Dorts Fischer Case of Multiple Personality (pro- 
ceedings of Psychical Research Society. Part lxxii, Vol xxix) 
Groos, The Play of Man The theory that play is a preparation for 
hfe 

Wn-LIAM James, “ The Gospel of Relaxation ”, m Talks to Teachers 
W MacDougall, Body and Mind 


^ For advanced students 
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CHAPTER XXIII 
HAPPINESS 


" In a contemplative fashion, and a tranquil frame of mind, 
Free from every kiild of passion, some solution let us find " 

The adjustment of our intellectual powers to the demands 
of life IS, if an5d;hmg, less important than the adjustment of 
our emotions to these same demands Successful work is an 
ingredient in happmess, but success need not bnng happi- 
ness It IS on the emotional side of our nature, and on the 
richness and rightness of its relation to the circumstances of 
our hfe that happiness mainly depends 
The ideal hfe would be one in which all our tendencies 
received an harmonious gratification This is not to say 
that we should hve a hfe in which every whim was gratified, 
or one in which we abandoned ourselves to every passmg 
emotion Our own natures are too comphcated to ^ow of 
that To gratify one impulse is often to ba ulk another 
more important, and the earhest lessons in self-control aim 
at showing a child that, for his ovim sake, he must compare 
the ultimate gratification to be denved from different 
courses of action, and choose that which on the whole brmgs 
the most pleasure The adult has contmuaUy to face the 
same kmd of problem, and, to take the lowest view of the 
situation, he must, from purely selfish considerations, curb 
the expression of passmg emotions, and study the happmess 
of others m an effort to gam his own A hfe, therefore, 
which affords us gratification for our vanous tendencies is 
not a hfe of impulse or selfishness Owmg to our greganous 
nature and our need to give and receive affection, a hfe 
which satisfies most of our desires may he one of self- 
restramt and devotion There are many charmmg families 
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m which one is struck at once by the air of happiness which 
pervades them The members of the family are contented, 
they have about them the things they desure, and they are 
engaged m occupations which they like Yet their satS- 
faction of desires has not meant the gratification of selfish 
impulse A happily mamed woman with children ^nd a 
sufficient mcome is another example of the same kmd » She 
IS engaged m lookmg after her house and family, m paying 
social calls, and takes part m local pohtics and the affairs of 
her church or chapel Her life is a satisfaction of her 
natural tendencies, and yet it is not selfish or lackmg in 
restraint or regulation 

Unfortunately all folk do not achieve such a harmony 
between there tendencies and then position m the world 
Most of us have to face certam mal-adjustments which may 
be due to ourselves or to our surroundings or circumstances 
There are men and women who are never happy anywhere, 
there are others who could be happy and would be so if their 
cucumstances were different The people who are mcapable 
of happmess have already been discussed They are fit 
subjects for psycho-analytic treatment The others, who 
form a large proportion of mankmd, are able to fight their 
own battles and attempt to solve their own problems 
Roughly, these problems fall into two groups the control 
of the manifestations of temporary emotions, and the con- 
trol of those circumstances which lend a permanent 
emotional colourmg to hfe The first is the more obvious 
problem and, therefore, may be taken first 

We have said before that much of the early framing of a 
child IS directed to givmg him a control over the manifesta- 
tion of his emotions On the general prmciple that restramt 
IS bad, it is far better for a child to feel a desued emotion 
than to repress an undesued one , but no amount of trammg 
will enable the ordmary person to pass through hfe feehng 
only such emotions as are convement An unexpected 
accident will ternfy us , a shght, perhaps unintentional, 
wiU fill us with jealousy , or a f^ure plimge us mto despau 

In regard to emotions people are Merently constituted 
There are some of very stable emotional make-up who are 
little moved by the chances of daily hfe They are the 
reasonable men, who do not take offence, or get excited or 
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worned, who love calmly and deeply, and act after due 
thought They do not fall victims to the wiles of an lago 
and they make, perhaps, the best schoolmasters They axe 
t?ustworthy , their calm comes not from stupidity and 
ipsensitiveness, but from an innate balance and stabihty 
Theiaopposites are of the hair-tngger vanety, off at a touch 
and Sorely the victims of their own excitability They 
spend? much of their hves strugghng agamst bursts of emo- 
tion which their reason condemns as unjustifiable , and, 
tmless they do so struggle, their bursts of passion, gaiety, or 
despair will unfit them for a place in society as at present 
constituted A third type feels perhaps more deeply than 
either of the other two, but does not react m the sudden 
manner of the second type Whereas the extremely excit- 
able person is apt to be incapacitated by his own rush of 
emotions, speechless with anger or sobbing with gnef, this 
third type is rendered more efficient by the first stimulus of 
emotion, but the emotion makes itself felt later and, when 
the moment for action is past, takes possession of his bemg 
and haimts his dreams and casts a shadow on his life 

The calm type has few problems to face , the explosives, 
if they wish to get along m fair tranquiUity, need to study 
themselves and their surroundmgs, and avoid causes for 
emotion rather than stifle it when it has been aroused 
There are certain situations which always rouse Jones to 
fury , and if he is a wise man he will go out of his way to 
avoid them ^ 

It is often possible to catch a burst of anger brewing, and 
by a definite course of thought to check it For example, 
a plan is on foot for a picnic We feel that we are the person 
best qualified to give advice about the locahty But our 
opmion is not asked , m all discussions we are ignored Our 
pnde is hurt, we feel our temper wearing thin There may 
be only one safe course of action, to lose mterest m the plan 
altogether So long as we allow ourselves to thmk about 
it, there is the continued iratation of the imphed insult, but 
if we can persuade ourselves that the picmc is for us the 
least important thing m the world, that we are really too 
busy with other matters to desire any part m it, and so forth, 
though mdeed “ the lady doth protest too much ’’ for real 
1 V Spenser, Faene Qtieene, Book ii , Canto ui 
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conviction, yet an outburst is avoided, and, m retrospect, we 
shall be so pleased at our intelligence in keeping our temper, 
that we may almost forget the discourtesy of the other 
party A few emotions can be stood up to and argued 
down, but it IS often better to run away and play the 
ostnch, than nsk the exhaustion and degradation mf an 
undesuable display of uncontrolled emotion ' 

The problem for the third t}T5e is more difficult stdl A 
certain amount of emotion is a temporary advantage, and 
it 13 hard to judge the violence of the after effect There is 
a tendency to let oneself go for the sake of the eloquence 
or the vigour that emotion gives, and to hope that after all 
the future may not be as bad as last time , but, when the 
full force of the emotion comes, the cucumstances which 
produced it are past There is no outlet and httle s 3 Tnpathy 
available, and turned m on itself the flood does more damage 
than when expended naturally on an object A confessor 
or a confidant is perhaps the best hope for such as these, and 
a httle talk and fnendly chaff will often console and relieve 

As in all else it is weE worth while to be honest with 
oneself over emotions, and to study one’s own mental make- 
up. discover one's iStes notres, and take reasonable pre- 
cautions There are so many events an d chances in life that 
cannot be guarded against, that it is reasonable prudence to 
foresee and avoid those strains and stresses which can be 
anticipated 

This is the negative side of emotional control , the 
positive side is if an 5 d;hmg more important In the chapter 
on sentiments some of the methods used by society m 
producmg the emotion that it desues have been discussed, 
but this process has its effect without the individual 
makmg any personal effort and generally without his bemg 
conscious of the process It is frequently necessary for us 
to take our own part m this, and to develop for ourselves 
the sentiments of which we stand in need Society sees to it 
that we become fairly honest and mdustnous It is the 
graces and amusements of life that we must cultivate for 
ourselves, smce without them, though we may be efficient, 
we are not hkely to be happy Roughly, language mcludes 
these sentiments imder two heads, " taking an mterest ” 
in certain thmgs and " fomung friendships " The one 
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group of sentiments fits us for solitary life, the other for 
social, and both are essential to happiness, smce man must 
have objects of various sorts on which to expend himself 
There is no state more miserable than the blank boredom of 
havmg nothing to which to turn our attention, or no fnend 
*who^ needs our care 

Itds one of our first duties towards our mental health to 
supply ourselves with abundant and smtable interests, and 
that IS not difficult The world is fuE of cheap and innocent 
amusements — botany, sketchmg, artistic crafts, beO-keep- 
mg, horticulture, amateur dramatics and bridge We can 
study music or hterature or become photographers We 
cannot stand alone naked to the world, and any of these 
subjects wdl act as a cloak 

It IS possible to five solely on things, but it is far better to 
find one's solace with one’s fellow-men Many hobbies 
naturally lead to pleasant associations One joins a society 
and attends meetings, and takes tea afterwards , and thus 
one finds human objects to receive one’s affection and 
mterest But unless these acquaintances npen mto fnends 
the full benefit is not gained A fnendship does not spnng 
up hke a mushroom in the night, at least not after one’s first 
year at college It is an edifice that requires careful rearing, 
it IS founded on confidence and admiration, and is built of 
common expenence and mutual service A good fnendship 
is the highest work of art, and like all the noblest creations 
IS the product of jomt effort In a friendship one has that 
restramed freedom of action that was mentioned at the 
beginnmg of the chapter, and of all the constituents of 
happmess none is more important than a good fnend 

In consequence we should seek fnends, and, having found 
them, give thought and care to the relationship Very few 
fnendships are such sturdy plants that they need no care 
We must watch both our own actions and those of our 
fnends We must study the effect of certam situations, 
and try to brmg about the pleasant ones and avoid those 
which are likely to breed dissension or pam This some- 
times hmits our action We may like long walks , our 
fnend may be a confirmed potterer It is better to avoid a 
walkmg tour altogether than to quarrel on one In a 
similar way we may sometimes forgo the pleasure of a 
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meeting rather than go and find our friend so immersed m 
the rehearsals for a play that he is unable to take any notice 
of us and so hurts our feehngs As was said above, happi- 
ness hes m an honesty that allows us to anticipate evei^s 
and choose those most productive of general well-bemg 

Just as the individual must exert himself to acjueve 
happmess, so society is begmnmg to take account of flian’s 
mividual peculiarities, and m an attempt to secure 
efficiency, is really makmg for happmess Most people are 
better at some one thmg than others , they are more 
efficient if they work at this, and they are gener^y happier 
Square pegs m round holes do not brmg profit to themselves 
or others, and m consequence science is bemg called m to 
supplement the rough chances of ordinary arrangements 

The present system depends partly on accident, partly on 
the idea which each man forms of himself We have dis- 
cussed m a previous chapter the formation of the self- 
regardmg sentiment, and it was shown that this sentiment 
always mcludes an idea of oneself as possessing certain 
charactenstics and capacities As we are likely to order our 
hfe m accordance with this idea, it is of no little importance 
to form a correct estimate of ourselves In the ordinary 
way we are helped to do it by " knockmg about " among our 
fellow-men The boy at school learns his place m work and 
games , the student fads or passes m his exammation, and 
takes a leadmg or mmor part m college affairs , and the 
man is reprimanded oi praised for his work 

This verdict is generally accepted, too generally, perhaps , 
but it not infrequently happens that a man who is a fadure 
as a teacher feels sure he would be a good journalist, or an 
unsuccessful tram-dnver secretly longs to be a house- 
decorator 

A more exact method of evaluating capacity than we 
possess at present is desirable both for the happmess of the 
mdividual and for the advantage of society This valuation 
may take two forms a general test of a general quahty 
called " Intelligence ”, or a test for specific qualifications, 
such as those mvolved m, e g , salesmanship or typing 
Intelhgence tests are of direct use in education as a means 
of grading chddren and placing those of approximately the 
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same powers m the same class ^ It is also of use in other 
fields During the war aU the recruits for the American 
army were tested, and those of superior intefiigence selected 
for special trainmg as officers The results were said to be 
very satisfactory In civil hfe the same thmg apphes It 
‘requires a higher level of inteUigence to be an engmeer than 
a stoker, and it is wasteful and dangerous to put too good a 
man, at a poor ]ob, ]ust as it is dangerous to give a fool 
responsibihty 

The work of scientific testmg is as yet m its mfancy, but 
at some future date we may hope for a general grading of the 
population which will allow the more naturally mtelhgent, 
whatever them wealth, to get mto superior positions, and 
the less mtelhgent, whatever their parentage, to fill the 
humbler 

The other branch of the subject offers mfimte scope, and 
only the outside edges have been explored At present 
various factors co-operate to determme the choice of a pro- 
fession Taste is occasionally consulted, but more often 
other considerations are paramount, such as the cost of the 
necessary education, family convenience (such as havmg an 
uncle m the busmess) , locality, or just mere chance Of the 
himdreds of young men and women who start teachmg on 
leavmg college, only a small proportion would adopt that 
profession if all the world were open to them on the same 
terms The comparative ease of entry and the fair security 
of position tempt them to lay aside their natural inclmations 

The fust essential, m an ideal state, is to consult the 
mchnations of mdividuals as to their occupation A person 
may be bad at almost every kmd of work except the one for 
which he feels himself fitted, and this type of work he wiU 
do well, to his own pleasure and the public profit A small 
example shows the type of thing meant A certam large 
London store had an assistant who proved incompetent m 
one department after another , at last, when they were on 
the pomt of dismissing her, the welfare worker asked what 
she wanted to do “ Oh," said the girl, " I’ve always 
longed to be among flowers ’’ There was a floral depart- 

^ The literature on this subject is very large and continually 
increasing At least the books given at the end of the chapter should 
be read 
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ment to the store, and the girl was tried there Her success 
was immediate 

In this case the girl’s idea of herself corresponded to the 
reality In the majority of cases this is so If we realty 
want to do a thing we can generally achieve a certain 
measure of success in it, if only because of the trouble and 
thought we are wdhng to expend on it Occasionally we 
are mistaken about our own capacities There ara also 
people who have no preferences, and regard all ways of hfe 
as " work ” and nothmg more For both these classes of 
people some external guidance is necessary, and at the 
present time mvestigations are being earned out with the 
aim of devising tests which wiE mdicate fitness for special 
occupations The most successful work, perhaps, is being 
earned out in connection with flying There are certain 
quabties of steadiness and quickness which are essential for 
a pilot, and tests have been mvented and have met with 
considerable success m the selection of those who wish to 
be civflian pilots The whole problem is necessarily very 
extensive, especially in the case of mdustry, because in one 
factory there may be hundreds of different processes all 
requiring different aptitudes Yet a very fair start has been 
made, and when the utihty of the task, both to individuals 
and society, has been grasped, there ought to be money and 
workers forthcommg to carry it on 

The aim of this and the preceding chapters has been to 
suggest the hues along which modem science is leadmg us in 
psychology We are gradually gammg sufficient knowledge 
of the mmd to be able to give practical hmts for its better 
conduct In respect of this practical guidance psychology is 
behind physiolo^ More is known of the laws of physical 
than of mental health We all understand the importance 
of fresh air, sunshine, exerase, simple food, and sleep We 
are foolish if we disregard this knowledge, or ignore the 
aches and pams which give wammg of an approachmg 
illness , we are equally foohsh if, m the mental sphere, we 
leave to chance or " nature ” what is really withm our own 
power 

Nature might have been a good guide in the days when 
man’s life was as simple as that of the highest anunals The 
vast development of material civilization has left man’s 
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innate endownaent far behind " Nature ” is as incapable 
of leading a man to catch the right tram in the morning, 
as it is of making roses take root in the asphalt of Piccadilly 
We must study our own minds and give them all the help 
that science can afford To reject this help on the ground 
thafi it IS mterfenng with " nature ” is to be as silly as the 
maif who rejected Dayhght Savmg ” on the ground that 
it v*as mterfenng with “ God’s time ” 

FOR DISCUSSION 

1 — From the point of view of schools, what advantages Have 

Intelhgence Tests over the ordinary examinations ? 

2 — Go throngh a set of tests, e g , the Otis or Northumberland tests, 

and discover what are the mental quahties necessary for success 
in them 

3 — For your own satisfaction make a list of your chief mterests. and 

state how you would attempt to find satisfaction for them in a 
new town m which you had got work 

4 — Give an account of the formation of a fnendship Mention the 

stages of development, and suggest means of mamtaming it m 
the future 


BOOKS 

William James, " What makes a Life Significant ”, m Talks to 
Teachefs 

C S Myers, Present Lay Apphcattons of Psychology A little book 
givmg an account of psychology m industry and elsewhere 

Cyril Burt, ’'■Mental and Scholastic Tests , Handbook of Tests for 
Use i-n Schools 

P B Ballard, , Group Tests of Intelligence The New 

Examiner 

Psychological Tests of Educable Capacity Report of a Committee 
H M Stationery Office 

Aristotle, Nicamachean Ethics, Bks vni and ix A discussion on 
Fnendship 

Institute of Industnal Psychology Reports 


I For advanced students 
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ESSAY QUESTIONS 

1 — Show m what ways instinct plays a part in mental development 

Illustrate your answer by reference to the development of one 
of the following instmcts {a) self-preservation , (6) curiosity , 
(c) pugnacity 

2 — We cannot get nd of drudgery from school work, but we can at 

least mvest that drudgery with meanmg Discuss this m 
reference to a particular class 

3 — Describe bnefly any expenment you have seen m school which 

had for its object the development of es'pnt de corps among the 
children by the mtroduction of group competition m one form 
or another Give your views as to the probable result on the 
children 

4 — Distinguish between suggestion and auto-suggestion, gmng 

examples from child bfe of the working of each 

5 — By what means can good taste be inculcated in schools ? 

6 — Study the play of any child you know, and show how that play 

is helpmg m his development 

7 — How would you discover whether a class of children was reaUy 

attentive ? What steps would you take to deal with habitual 
inattention ? 

S — ^The ultimate aim of education is the training of the will Do 
you accept this statement ? In what ways can a teacher 
facilitate the development of the will of the child ? 

9 — What do you understand by sense traimng ? In what ways 
IS It possible to develop sense perception, either in the infant 
school or with children who have passed beyond the infant 
stage ? 

10 — What axe the best ways of helpmg children to remember what 

they are taught ? Illustrate from some particular subject 

1 1 — In ordinary thought processes what part is played by visual 

imagery ? How does a recognition of this association help the 
teacher ? 

12 — ^How far does imagmation depend on memory ’> Refer m your 

answer to older and younger children 

13 — At one stage in them development many children seem to prefer 

make-believe to reahty How far is this tendency to be 
encouraged, and what opportunities does it offer to the teacher ^ 

14 — Little children cannot reason Is this true ? Give your own 

observations, statmg the age of the children you have m mmd 
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15 —What distmctioa is there between (a) reasoning , (6) follow- 

ing a tram ot rational thought as set out by a teacher ? Illus- 
trate from any school subject the opportumties for (aj 

16 —The pnmary aim of the school is to cultivate m its pupils the 
■' power of intelligent, ordered, and sustained efiort Discuss 

^17 Neatness, order and accuracy are matters of habit and disci- 

phne Discuss this 

18 —'How far and by what means can natural abdity, as distinguished 

from the effects of teachmg, be discovered m children ? How 
far should this ability be relied on as a basis for school classifica- 

19 — What effects good and bad in teachmg have followed from the 

assumption that there is an average child ? 

20 — What considerations have led teachers to emphasize freedom 

rather than repression in their deabng with children in school ? 

21 — ^Estimate the value of a system of rewards as (<i) a stimulus to 

good work , (6) as an aid to disciplme 

22 — Looking back on your own schooldays what do you think were 

the results of encouragement or severity ?' 

23 — " If a teacher has secured the attention of the class he has all 

he needs " Discuss this and the best means of securing atten- 
tion 
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